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THE 

TALES  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 


THE  STORY 


THE  PRINCESS  FAIR- STAR  AND 
PRINCE  CHERY. 


Tkere  ^vas  a  princess,  who,  having  undergone 
several  great  misfortunes,  had  nothing  left  of  all 
her  past  grandeur,  but  two  rich  suits  of  clothes ; 
the  one  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls,  and 
the  other  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  over  with  dia- 
monds, which  she  kept  as  long  as  she  could;  but 
the  extreme  necessity  she  was  reduced  to,  obliged 
her  often  to  sell  a  pearl  or  diamond  privately,  to 
support  her  equipage.  She  was  a  widow,  and  had 
three  daughters,  all  very  handsome  :  she  thought, 
if  she  brought  them  up  in  the  grandeur  and  state 
suitable  to  their  rank,  they  would  become  after- 
wards more  sensible  of  their  misfortunes.  There- 
upon she  determined  to  sell  that  little  she  had  left, 
and  go  and  settle  in  some  country  where  they 
might  live  cheap;  but  by  the  way,  going  over  a 
large  forest,  she  was  robbed  of  almost  all  she  had. 

VOL.  U.  B 
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This  poor  princess,  after  this  last  misfortune,  which 
vas  greater  than  all  that  had  befallen  her  before, 
knew  she  must  now  either  earn  her  bread  or  starve  : 
and  as  she,  all  her  life-time,  had  taken  great  de- 
light in  cookery,  and  iiaving  a  small  kitclien  fur- 
nished with  golden  plate,  which  she  used  to  divert 
herself  in;  that  which  she  used  to  do  before  for 
her  pleasure,  she  v/as  now  forced  to  undertake  for 
her  livelihood.  She  took  a  pretty  little  house,  near 
a  great  city,  and  made  the  best  fricassees  and  ra- 
gouts imaginable  ;  insomuch  that  she  had  a  consi- 
derable trade,  and  accjuired  great  fame  of  being  an 
excellent  cook.  In  the  mean  time,  her  tliree  daugh- 
ters  grew  up,  and  their  beauty,  without  doubt,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  court,  had  not  their  mother 
kept  them  up  in  their  chamber.  When  one  day 
there  came  a  little  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  much  tired,  and  leaning  on  a  stick,  her  body 
very  feeble,  and  her  skin  all  wrinkled  and  shrivel- 
led :  '  1  am  come,'  said  she,  '  to  make  one  good 
meal  before  I  leave  this  world,  that  I  may  boast  I 
have  had  one;  therefore,'  said  she  again  to  the 
princess,  drawing  herself  a  chair  to  the  tire-side, 
'  get  me  something  nice,  and  make  haste.'  As  she 
had  at  that  time  her  hands  fully  employed,  and 
could  not  do  all  herself,  she  called  her  three 
daughters  down,  whose  names  (in  relation  to  the 
colours  of  their  hair,  which  was  red,  brown,  and 
fair)  were  Kotetta,  Erunetta,  and  Blondina;  who 
•were  dressed  like  country  girls,  in  bodice  and  pet- 
ticoats, all  of  different  colours;  but  the  youngest 
■was  the  iiiindsomest  and  be^t-natured.  'I'he  piin- 
cess  tlieir  mother  ordeied  one  to  take  some  pigeons, 
another  to  kill  some  pullets,  and  the  third  to  make 
some  paste.  In  short,  tv.o  or  three  courses  were 
presently  served  up,  and  set  before  the  old  woman, 
with  clean  liuen,  good  wine,  and  every  thing  in 
nice  order,  which  made  her  eat  and  drink  with  an 
extraordinary  appetite.  V.  hen  she  had  done,  she 
got  up,  and  said  to  the  princess,  '  Honest  friend. 
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had  I  any  money  1  would  pay  you ;  but  I  have 
been  poor  these  many  years,  and  wanted  so  kind 
an  entertainment  as  you  have  given  me:  all  that  I 
can  do,  is  to  wish  you  better  customers  than  I  have 
been  '  Ihe  princess  smiled,  and  replied,  'Well, 
motiier,  don't  trouble  yourself;  I  am  always  well 
rewarded  if  I  can  but  please.'  'And.'  said  Blon- 
dina,  '  we  are  glad  it  was  in  our  power  to  serve 
you;  if  you  will  sup  heie  too,  you  shall  be  wel- 
come.' '  Oh !'  cried  the  old  woman,  '  how  happy 
are  they  who  have  such  generous  souls  !  But  don't 
you  think  of  receiving  some  recompense  ?  Well,' 
continued  she.  *  assure  yourselves,  that  the  hrst 
■wish  you  make  without  thinking  of  me,  shall  be 
completed.'  Then  she  went  away,  leaving  them 
some  reasons  to  believe  her  to  be  a  fairy. 

This  adventure  surprised  ttiem :  they  had  never 
seen  a  fairy  before,  and  were  frigiitened  ;  insomuch 
that,  for  five  or  six  months  after,  they  could  not 
forbear  talking  of  her  ;  and  whenever  they  wished 
for  any  thmg,  she  was  always  present  in  their 
thouglits,  so  tliat  they  came  to  nothing,  which 
made  them  very  angry  with  the  fairy.  When  one 
day,  the  king  going  a-huntiug,  resolved  to  call  at 
their  house,  to  see  if  the  princess  was  as  notable 
a  cook  as  she  was  represented  to  him.  The  three 
sisters  were  in  the  garden,  g<tthering  strawberries, 
■when  he  passed  by.  '  Ah  !'  said  Rosetta,  '  was  I 
so  happ3'  as  to  marry  the  admiral,  I  boast  that  I 
could  spin  thread  enough  to  make  sails  for  his 
whole  navy.'  '  And  i,'  said  Brunetta,  '  was  my  for- 
tune so  good  that  I  should  marry  the  king's  bro- 
ther, could  woik  lace  enough  with  my  needle  to 
hang  iiis  palace.'  '  And  I,"  said  hlondma,  '  would 
the  king  have  me,  boast  at  tije  end  of  nine  months 
to  bring  him  forth  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl,  with 
stars  in  their  foreheads,  and  a  chain  of  gold  about 
their  necks  ;  from  whose  hair,  hanging  in  curious 
rings,  should  drop  valuable  jewels.'  Oi-e  of  the 
king's  favourites  overbearing  their  discourse,  went 
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and  informed  the  king  thereof,  who  ordered  them 
to  come  to  him.  When  they  entered  the  room 
viiere  the  king  was,  which  ihe^'  did  with  all  respect 
and  modesty,  he  asked  them  whetlier  what  lie  had 
been  told  of  their  discourse  about  husbands  was 
true  or  not :  at  which  they  blushed,  and  huug  down 
their  heads;  but  upon  his  pressing  them  farther, 
they  owned  it  was.  '  Certainly,'  said  he,  '  I  know 
not  wliat  power  influences  me,  but  I  will  not  stir 
from  hence  till  I  have  married  the  fair  Elondina.' 
'Then,  sir,'  said  his  brother,  'you  will  give  me 
leave  to  marry  the  lovely  Bruuetta.'  '  And  I  live 
not  without  hopes,'  said  the  admiral,  '  but  your 
majesty  will  consent  to  my  happiness  in  espousing 
Rosetta,  with  w^hom  I  am  charmed.'  The  king, 
pleased  that  two  of  the  greatest  persons  in  his  do- 
minions should  follow  his  example,  approved  their 
choice,  and  asked  the  mother's  consent;  who  an- 
swered, it  was  too  great  an  honour  and  happiness 
for  her  to  refuse  :  and  then  the  king,  prince,  and 
admiral,  kissed  her. 

Just  when  the  king  was  going  to  dinner,  a  table 
came  down  the  cliimney,  whereon  were  seven  golden 
dishes  of  all  manner  of  rarities,  which  the  king  ate 
heartily  of;  the  beaufet  was  ranged  full  of  gold 
plate,  and  a  fine  symphony  played  all  the  time, 
which  made  the  king  imagine  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
witchcraft :  when  the  princess,  guessing  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  fairy,  assured  him  it  was  not,  and 
blessed  the  hour  slie  entertained  the  little  old  wo- 
man. After  the  repast  was  over,  which  was  so 
long  that  night  surprised  them  all  at  table,  at 
which  his  majesty  was  somewnat  ashamed,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  Bacchus  ruled  at  this  wedding  more 
than  Cupid,  the  king  pulled  a  ring  otf  his  finger, 
and  put  it  on  Blondina's;  and  the  prince  and  ad- 
miral did  the  same :  after  which  all  the  king's  re- 
tinue saluted,  as  became  them,  both  the  queen  and 
princess;  but  for  R.osetta,  she  had  not  so  much 
respect  shown  her,  for  though  she  was  the  elder 
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sister,  she  -was  the  worst  married.  The  king  sent 
a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber  to  inform  the  queen 
his  motlier  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  send 
coaches  to  fetch  the  Queen  Bloudina  and  her  two 
sisters.  When  the  qneen-mother,  wlio  was  the  most 
cruel  of  all  women,  knew  that  the  king  and  prince 
were  married  so  suddenly,  and,  besides,  to  two  girls 
of  obscure  birth,  she  flew  into  such  a  passion,  as 
frightened  the  whole  court.  Then  asking  the  gen- 
tleman the  reasons  that  induced  the  king  to  such 
abase  marriage,  and  being  told,  the  hope  of  having 
tvo  boys  and  a  girl  with  stars  on  their  foreheads, 
&c.  she  laughed  disdainfully  at  her  son's  credulity, 
and  said  all  the  most  inveterate  things  her  rage 
could  invent.  When  the  coaches  came,  the  king 
invited  his  mother-in-law  to  go  along  with  them, 
assuring  her,  that  she  should  be  looked  upon  with 
all  manner  of  distinction :  but  she,  comparing  a 
court  to  the  rolling  of  the  waves  in  a  rough  sea, 
told  him  she  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the 
world  to  forsake  a  quiet  life.  '  Why,'  said  the  king, 
'you  don't  intend  to  follow  your  business  ?'  '  No,' 
replied  she.  '  Then,'  added  he,  '  give  me  leave  to 
appoint  you  an  equipage  and  attendants.'  *  I  thank 
you,  sir,'  answered  she ;  '  when  I  am  alone,  I  have 
none  to  disturb  my  repose ;  and  had  1  a  large  fa- 
mily of  domestics,  there  would  not  fail  being  some 
to  incommode  me.'  The  king  admired  the  sense 
and  discretion  of  a  woman,  who  both  thought  and 
spoke  like  a  philosopher.  But  whilejie  was  press- 
ing his  mother-in-law  to  go  along  with  him,  Ro- 
setta  went  and  hid  all  the  vessels  of  gold  that  were 
in  the  beaufet,  in  the  bottom  of  the  chariot ;  all 
which  the  fairy  turned  into  earthenware  when  she 
arrived  at  court,  and  came  to  put  them  into  her 
closet. 

The  king  and  queen  embraced  the  prudent  prin- 
cess with  all  tenderness,  and  assured  her  she  might 
command  whatever  lay  in  their  power ;  and  leaving 
this  rural  abode,  came  to  town,  preceded  by  trum- 
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pets,  hautboys,  and  tettle  drums.  The  creatures 
of  the  queen-mother  advised  her  to  disguise  her 
resentment,  lest  she  should  anger  the  king,  and  that 
might  produce  fatal  consequences :  she  approved 
thereof,  constrained  herself,  and  showed  a  great 
friendship  for  these  her  two  daughters-in-law,  mak- 
ing them  presents  of  jewels,  and  complimenting 
them.  Jiie  fair  queen  and  the  princess  Brunetta 
were  unitedby  astrictfriendship  ;  but Kosetta hated 
them  mortally  for  their  good  fortune  '  Wiiat !'  said 
she  to  herself,  '  must  I,  who  am  the  elder,  and  think 
myself  a  tliousand  times  handsomer  than  either  of 
them;  must  I  be  only  the  wife  of  an  admiral,  who 
perhaps  loves  me  not  so  well  as  lie  ought  ?  And 
shall  they  be,oae  a  queen  and  the  other  a  princess, 
and  be  adored  by  their  husbands  ?  Ye  gods,  it  is 
intolerable!'  And  this  envy  to  her  sisters  made 
her  enter  into  the  queen-mother's  measures;  for 
every  body  knew  that  the  tenderness  she  showed 
licr  daughters-in-law  was  all  dissimulation,  and  that 
she  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  doing  them  all 
imaginable  mischief. 

liie  queen  and  princess  both  proved  with  child, 
and  by  ill  fortune  a  war  happened,  which  obliged 
the  king  to  put  himself  at  tiie  head  of  his  troops. 
The  young  queen  and  the  princess,  finding  that 
they  must  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther, desired  they  might  return  home  to  their  own 
mother,  which  would  be  some  comfort  to  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  dear  spouses :  but  the  king  could 
not  be  brought  to  consent  to  it;  he  conjured  his 
beloved  iHondina  to  stay  at  her  palace,  and  assured 
her  lus  mother  should  use  her  well.  Accordingly, 
he  desired  her,  in  tiie  most  pressing  manner,  to 
love  and  take  care  of  her  daughter-in-law,  telling 
her,  that  therein  she  would  oblige  him  most  sen- 
sibly ;  and  tliat  he  hoped  for  most  beautiful  child- 
ren, and  should  long,  with  the  utmost  expectation, 
to  hear  the  news.  This  wicked  queen,  overjoyed 
that  her  sou  should  intrust  her  with  his  wife,  pro. 
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mised  him  every  thing  he  desired,  and  assured  him 
he.  might  be  easy  upon  that  score.  The  king, 
througli  his  desire  of  a  quick  return,  hazarded  his 
troops  in  all  rencounters;  and  his  happiness  was, 
that  by  his  rashness  he  succeeded  :  but  before  he 
could  finish  the  campaign,  the  queen  was  brought 
to  bed,  as  was  also  the  princess  her  sister,  on  the 
same  day,  of  a  lovely  boy ;  but  she  died  in  the 
biith.  Rosetta's  thoughts  were  wholly  employed 
how  she  miglit  injure  the  queen;  and  when  she 
I,  saw  such  charming  children,  and  that  she  herself 
had  none,  her  rage  increased,  and  she  resolved  to 
speak  soon  to  the  queen-mother,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  '  Madam,'  said  she,  '  I  am  so  deeply- 
touched  with  the  honour  your  majesty  has  done 
me,  by  lettmg  me  share  some  part  of  your  esteem, 
that  I  willingly  would  do  any  thing,  though  against 
the  interest  of  my  own  family,  to  obey  you.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  the  great  displeasures  you  have 
conceived  at  tlie  base  marriages  of  the  king  and 
prince;  and  here  are  four  children  born  to  perpe- 
tuate the  crime.  Our  mother  is  but  a  poor  country 
woman,  who  had  scarcely  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  in 
her  mouth,  when  she  betook  herself  to  be  a  cook. 
Take  my  advice,  madam;  let  us  make  a  fricassee 
of  these  brats,  and  put  them  out  of  the  world,  be- 
fore they  make  you  blush.'  '  Ah  !  how  much  I  love 
thee,  my  dear  Rosetta,'  said  the  queen,  '  for  being 
so  equitable,  and  partaking  witli  me  in  my  just 
grief!  I  had  already  determined  to  execute  what 
you  now  propose  ;  but  tt-.en,  the  manner  how  per- 
plexes me.'  '  Is  ever  let  that  trouble  you,'  replied 
Rosetta  ;  '  I  have  a  little  bitch  that  has  just  pup- 
pied  two  litile  dogs  and  a  bitch,  with  stars  on  tfteir 
foieheads,  and  rings  about  their  necks  :  we  must 
make  the  queen  believe  that  she  has  been  delivered 
of  these  creatures,  and  make  away  with  her  three 
children,  and  that  of  the  princess  deceased.'  This 
project  was  approved  by  the  inhuman  queen,  who 
ordered  Feintisa,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  to 
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fetch  the  vhelps,  and  dress  them  in  as  fine  liueu 
and  laces  as  the  queen's  children  should  be,  and 
put  them  into  the  cradles  :  then  she,  followed  by 
Eosetta,  went  and  paid  the  queen  a  visit.  '  I  am 
"■  come  to  wish  you  joy,'  said  she,  '  of  the  heirs  you 
have  brought  forth  to  my  son  ;  methinks  (holding 
up  the  whelps)  their  heads  will  become  a  crown  : 
now  I  am  not  amazed  at  the  promise  you  made  my 
son,  of  bringing  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  with  stars 
on  their  foreheads,  and  collars  of  gold  about  their 
necks.  Here,  take  them,  and  nurse  them  j'ourself, 
for  no  women,  that  I  know  of,  will  ever  give  their 
breasts  to  them  to  suck.' 

The  poor  queen,  surprised  at  the  relation  of  this 
misfortune,  had  like  to  have  died  away  with  grief; 
and  when  she  perceived  it  was  true,  seeing  the 
•whole  litter  lie  yelping  upon  her  bed,  cried  most 
bitterly  :  then  clasping  her  hands,  said,  '  Alas  !  ma- 
dam, add  no  reproaches  to  my  affliction,  which  of 
itself  is  already  too  great.  Had  the  gods  permitted 
jne  to  die,  rather  than  be  the  mother  of  such  mon- 
sters, I  should  have  thought  myself  too  happy. 
Alas  !  what  will  become  of  me  r  the  king  will  hate 
me  as  much  as  he  loved  me  before  !'  Here  her 
sighs  and  sobbings  interrupted  her,  and  her  speech 
failed  her ;  when  the  queen-mother,  continuing  her 
reflections,  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  away  three 
hours  by  her  bed-side,  and  then  went  away.  Her 
sister,  who  pretended  to  partake  of  her  grief,  told 
her  she  was  not  the  first  that  had  had  such  misfor- 
tunes ;  that  she  plainly  saw  it  was  a  trick  of  the 
old  fairy's,  who  had  promised  such  wonders;  and 
that  as  it  might  be  dangerous  for  her  to  see  the 
king,  she  advised  her  to  go  home  to  her  mother, 
■with  her  three  wlielps.  The  queen  returned  no 
answer,  but  by  tears,  which  might  make  the  most 
hardened  heart  reient,  to  think  slie  must  be  forced 
to  suckle  nasty  whelps,  and  believe  herself  the 
mother  of  them.  The  old  queen  ordered  Feintisa 
to  take  the  four  children  and  strangle  them,  and 
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after  that  bury  them  carefully,  tliat  slie  might  not 
be  discovered  :  but  just  as  she  was  going  to  exe- 
cute that  fatal  commission,  and  had  the  cord  about 
their  necks,  she  looked  some  time  earnestly  upon 
them,  and  seeing  the  stars  in  their  foreheads,  which 
she  thought  might  portend  something  extraordi- 
j  nary,  she  durst  not  lay  criminal  hands  upon  them, 
I  but  put  them  in  their  cradle  aboard  a  little  boat, 
,  and,  witli  some  jewels,  committed  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  seas.  Tlie  boat  was  soon  forced  from 
the  shore  by  the  wind,  which  at  that  tune  was  very 
boisterous,  and  was  got  presently  out  of  sigiit ;  the 
waves  swelled  as  high  as  mountains,  the  sun  was 
darkened  by  thick  clouds,  and  the  air  was  rent  by 
violent  claps  of  thunder,  attended  with  great  light- 
nings ;  insomuch  that  Feintisa  doubted  not  in  the 
least  but  that  the  boat  was  cast  away,  and  these 
infants  perished  :  at  which  she  conceived  no  small 
joy,  she  having  had  all  along  a  dread  lest  some- 
thing should  happen  in  their  favour. 

The  king,  whose  thoughts  were  always  on  his  dear 
spouse,  and  the  condition  he  left  her  in,  having  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  some  time,  returned  with  all 
speed  home,  and  arrived  about  twelve  hours  after 
her  delivery.  The  queen-motiser  met  him,  and  with 
a  composed  air,  full  of  grief,  held  hijn  a  long  time 
in  her  arms,  wetting  his  face  with  her  tears,  and 
seeming  as  if  her  sorrow  prevented  her  speech. 
The  king,  all  trembling,  durst  not  ask  her  what 
had  happened,  for  he  doubted  not  but  it  was  some 
very  great  misfortune.  Eut  at  last,  she  seeming  as 
if  she  used  some  great  effort  on  herself,  told  hhn 
that  his  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  three  whelps, 
which  Feintisa  immediately  presented  to  him  ;  and 
Rosetta,  falling  on  her  knees,  begged  of  him  not 
to  put  iier  sister  to  death,  but  to  send  her  back  to 
her  mother;  which,  she  said,  she  should  take  as  a 
great  favour.  The  king  was  so  struck  and  con- 
founded, that  he  could  hardly  breathe-;  and  iook- 
iug  on  the  wlitlps,  and  observing,  with  surprise, 
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the  star  on  their  foreheads,  and  the  white  ring 
about  their  necks,  lie  fell  into  a  swoon;  and,  rol- 
ling a  thousand  things  in  his  imagination,  could 
not  resolve  on  any,  till  the  queen-mother  pressed 
3iim  so  much,  that  he  pronounced  his  innocent 
queen's  banishment ;  who  was  that  minute  put 
into  a  litter  with  her  whelps,  and  sent  to  her  mo- 
ther's, where  she  arri\  ed  almost  dead. 

But  Heaven  looked  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
on  the  boat  the  three  princes  and  the  princess  were 
in;  for  the  fairy,  who  protected  them,  rained  milk 
into  their  mouths,  and  preserved  them  in  this  sud- 
den and  terrible  storm :  they  floated  seven  nights 
and  days,  and  were  met  out  at  main  sea  by  a  cor- 
sair, the  captain  of  which,  seeing  the  stars  on  their 
foreheads,  though  at  a  great  distance,  thought  the 
boat  was  full  of  jewels,  which  he  found  to  be  true 
in  the  end.  But  what  touched  him  most  was  the 
beauty  of  these  four  charming  children,  the  desire 
of  preserving  which  made  him  turn  back  again  t,o 
give  them  to  his  wife,  who  never  had  any,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  them.  She,  for  her  part,  was 
frightened  to  see  him  return  so  soon,  he  using  to 
stay  out  a  long  time,  but  was  overjoyed  when  he 
put  so  valuable  a  treasure  into  her  hands.  They 
both  wondered  at  the  star,  the  chain  of  gold, 
which  couid  not  be  taken  from  off  their  necks,  and 
their  fine  hair ;  but  what  increased  it  the  more, 
was,  when  the  good  woman  combed  them,  there 
fell  out  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls,  of 
several  sizes,  some  whereof  were  very  large  and 
beautiful.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  told  his  wife 
he  was  weary  of  the  seas,  and  that  if  those  children 
continued  to  bestow  such  treasures  he  would  go 
BO  more,  but  might  stay  at  home,  and  live  as  well 
as  the  greatest  captains  they  had ;  at  which  reso- 
lution of  her  husband,  the  wife,  whose  name  was 
Corsina,  was  overjoyed,  and  grew  every  day  fonder 
of  these  children.  The  princess  she  called  Fair- 
.Star,  the  elder  brother  Bright-Sun,  the  second  son 
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Felix,  and  the  princess's  son  Cliery,  who  was  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  others,  for  all  lie  had  nei- 
ther a  star  nor  chain,  and  was  best  beloved  by 
Corsina.  She,  as  she  could  not  bring  them  all  up 
herself  without  the  assistance  of  a  nurse,  desired 
her  husband,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  hunting,  to 
take  some  j-oung  fawns  ;  which  he,  as  they  lived 
near  a  large  forest,  did  accordingly.  Corsina,  ■ 
when  she  had  them,  exposed  them  to  windward,  j 
and  the  hinds  smelling  them  came  presently  to 
suckle  them;  when  Corsina,  in  their  stead,  put  the 
ciiildren,  with  whom  their  milk  agreed  very  well,  i 
Thus  twice  every  day  there  came  four  of  them  to- 
getlier  to  suckle  the  princes  and  the  princess.  In 
:  this  manner  were  they  brought  up  in  their  infancy  ; 
I  the  corsair  and  his  wife  loved  them  so  passionate-  ' 
I  ly,  that  they  were  all  their  care.  He  was  a  man 
!  who  had  been  well  educated,  and  his  being  a  cor- 
sair  was  more  owing  to  his  ill  fortune  than  any  in- 
clination :  he  married  Corsina  from  tlie  service  of 
j  a  princess,  where  her  genius  and  manners  had  been 
j  happily  cultivated;  she  knew  how  to  live;  and 
though  it  was  a  kind  of  a  desert  they  then  in- 
habited, where  they  subsisted  upon  what  they  got 
by  robbing  on  the  seas,  yet  she  had  not  forgot  the 
ways  and  manners  of  tlie  world.  They  were  glad 
tliey  were  no  longer  obliged  to  be  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  seas,  but  were  rich  enough  witii- 
out;  for  every  tliree  days  she  combed  out  of  the 
princess's  and  her  two  brothers'  liair  a  great  many 
considerable  jewels,  which  Corsina  sold  at  the 
nearest  town,  and  bought  them  therewith  all  man- 
ner of  necessaries. 

After  the  first  years  of  their  infancy,  the  cor- 
sair applied  himself  seriously  to  cultivate  the  na- 
tural parts  with  which  heaven  had  so  largely  en- 
dowed them.  And  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that 
some  great  mysteries  were  concealed  in  their  birth, 
and  his  finding  them  as  he  did  ;  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  gods  an  acknowledgment  for 
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this  present,  by  his  extraordinary  care  of  their 
education:  insomuch  tliat  after  havina:  enlarged 
his  house,  he  hired  masters  to  instruct  them  in  all 
manner  of  learning  and  qualifications,  who  were 
surprised  at  the  great  geniuses  of  their  pupils.  The 
corsair  and  his  wife  never  divulged  this  adven- 
ture ;  but  the  children  passed  for  their  own,  though 
iu  all  their  actions  they  plainly  showed  they  were 
of  more  illustrious  blood.  There  was  a  strict 
unity  among  them,  and  a  natural  politeness  ;  but 
the  Prince  Chery's  sentiments  for  the  Trincess 
I'air-Star,  were  more  passionate  than  the  other 
two:  for  wheu  she  desired  any  thing,  he  was  ever 
most  earnest  to  obtain  it,  and  was  never  from  her. 
Mhen  she  went  a  hunting,  he  would  go  too;  but 
if  she  stayed  at  home,  he  never  failed  of  an  ex- 
cuse :  and  Bright-Sun  and  Felix,  her  own  brothers, 
always  spoke  to  her  with  less  respect ;  all  which 
passed  not  unobserved  by  her.  As  they  grew  up, 
their  mutual  tenderness  increased,  and  they  lived 
with  all  imaginable  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
'  Dear  brother,'  said  Fair-Star  to  him  one  day,  '  if 
my  wishes  could  make  you  happy,  you  should  be 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  upon  eartli.'  'Alas! 
.sister,'  replied  he,  '  envy  me  not  the  blessing  I 
enjoy,  in  being  nigh  you ;  one  moment  of  which 
time  I  prefer  to  all  the  grandeur  you  can  wish 
me.'  If  she  said  the  same  things  to  her  other  two 
brothers,  tl;ey  only  tlianked  her  in  a  careless  man- 
ner, and  said  no  more. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  examined  into  the  dif- 
ferences of  love',  and  found  her  heart  to  be  some- 
what disposed  like  theirs  ;  for  though  Bright-Sun 
and  Felix  were  both  dear  to  her,  she  could  not 
wish  to  live  with  them  all  her  life  :  but  for  Chery, 
she  was  all  in  tears  at  the  least  thought  of  his 
father's  sending  him  to  sea,  or  into  tlie  army. 
Twas  thus  love,  disguised  under  the  specious 
nam«  of  an  excellent  nature,  grafted  itself  into 
Ihfie  young  hearts.     But  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
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Fair-star  began  to  reproach  herself  with  not  loving 
brothers  all  alike,  but  imagined  the  reason  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cares  and  caresses  of  Cher3%  whom 
she  forbid  from  endeavouring  to  endear  himself 
any  more ;  telling  him,  that  he  had  found  out  the 
■way  but  too  agreeably,  and  had  made  too  great  a 
ireuce  between  them.  He,  overjoj'ed  to  hear 
her  speak  in  this  manner,  instead  of  abating  his 
passion,  rather  permitted  it  to  increase,  and  every 
day  evidenced  some  new  piece  of  gallantry.  They 
knew  not  yet  how  far  their  tenderness  might  pro- 
1  ceed,  and  indeed  not  the  nature  of  it;  till  one  day, 
I  some  new  books  being  brought  to  Fair-Star,  the 
iirst  she  laid  lier  hand  on,  was  a  story  of  two  young 
lovers,  whose  passion  began  when  they  thought 
themselves  brother  and  sister;  but  being  known  by 
tlieir  parents,  were  married  together  after  a  great 
many  difficulties :  and  as  Chery  read  with  great 
justness  and  a  fine  accent,  she  desired  him  to  read 
it  to  her,  while  she  made  an  end  of  a  piece  of  lace, 
which  she  intended  to  finish. 

It  was  with  no  small  concern  that  he  read  this 
adventure,  especially  when  he  saw  so  naked  a 
description  of  his  own  sentiments,  and  Fair-Star 
w  as  no  less  surprised,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  author 
had  known  all  that  passed  in  her  soul :  the  more 
Chery  read,  the  more  he  was  affected ;  and  she, 
though  she  endeavoured  all  she  could,  was  not  able 
to  hinder  the  tears  from  gushing  out  from  her 
eyes.  Chery,  on  his  part,  made  useless  endeavours 
to  conceal  his  trouble  ;  he  first  turned  pale,  and 
then  red,  and  faltered  in  his  speech  :  and  thus 
were  they  both  in  great  agonies.  '  Ah !  sister,' 
cried  he,  (looking  melancholy  at  her,  and  letting 
the  book  fall  out  of  his  hands,)  '  how  happy  was 
Ilippolyto,  thathe  was  not  brother  to  Julia  ?'  '  We 
shall  not  have  the  like  satisfaction,'  answered  she, 
'  though  we  deserve  it  as  much.'  The  words  were 
no  sooner  out  of  her  mouth,  but  she  knew  she  had 
said  too  much,  and  became  confused;  which  whs 
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the  only  thinj,  if  anj'  there  was,  that  could  com- 
fort the  prince.  From  that  time  they  both  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  without  explaining  them- 
selves any  farther,  tliough  both  penetrated  into 
■what  passed  in  each  other's  soul ;  and  both  strove 
to  conceal  a  secret  from  the  world,  which  they 
vould  have  been  glad  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
themselves.  But  as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  flatter 
ourselves,  the  princess  pleased  herself,  that  Chery 
had  not  the  star,  nor  chain  of  gold,  &zc. 

One  day  the  three  princes  being  gone  a  hunting, 
Fair-Star  went  up  into  a  little  dark  closet,  which 
she  loved  to  sit  and  think  in,  the  which  was  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  thin  partition  from  Corsina's  cham- 
ber ;  where  she  heard  her  (thinking  she  was  gone 
a  walking)  say  to  the  corsair,  '  It  is  now  time  to 
think  of  marrying  Fair-Star;  if  we  knew  who  she 
was,  we  should  endeavour  to  marry  her  suitable 
to  her  rank:  or  if  we  could  believe  that  these, 
who  pass  for  her  brothers,  were  not  so,  we  might 
bestow  her  on  one  of  tliem ;  for  where  can  we  rind 
one  more  deserving  of  her  ?'  '  When  I  found  them,' 
said  the  corsair,  '  I  saw  nothing  that  could  inform 
me  of  their  birth,  but  knew  by  the  jewels  that 
were  fastened  to  their  cradles,  that  they  were  no 
mean  persons ;  and  what  is  more  singular,  you 
know  they  seemed  all  of  an  age,  and  four  are  too 
many  for  one  birth.'  '  I  suspected  so,'  said  Corsina, 
'  that  Chery  is  not  tlieir  brother,  for  he  has  neither 
a  star  nor  collar.'  '  That's  true,'  replied  the  hus- 
band, '  but  jewels  fall  out  of  his  hair  as  well  as 
the  others  ;  yet  after  all  the  riches  we  have  amassed 
together  by  them,  I  could  wish  to  know  whose 
tliey  are.'  '  That  we  must  leave  to  the  gods,' 
said  Corsina,  '  who  gave  them  us,  and  when  they 
shall  think  fit,  will  let  us  know.'  Fair-Star  listened 
attentively  to  their  discourse,  and  could  not  ex- 
press her  joy,  that  she  might  hope  she  was  born  of 
illustrious  parents,  though  she  had  never  failed 
any  ways  in  respect  to  those  she  thought  to  be 
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liers;  and  yet  vas  not  over  well  pleased  at  her 
being  a  corsair's.  But  what  flattered  her  imagina- 
tion most,  was  to  think  that  Chery  was  not  her 
brotlier ;  which  thought  made  her  impatient  to  see 
'  ■  ,  to  tell  him  of  this  extraordinary  adventure. 
Hereupon  she  went  and  took  horse,  and  followed 
tliem  b}'  the  sound  of  the  horn.  Cher}-,  as  soon  as 
aw  her,  came  to  meet  her  before  the  other  two. 
*  How  agreeable  a  surprise  is  this,  Fair-Star,'  said 
he,  'to  see  you  a  hunting,  who  are  never  to  be 
drawn  away  from  your  music  and  other  amuse- 
ments?' 'I  have  so  manj'  things  to  tell  you,'  re- 
plied she,  '  that  I  came  to  seek  you,  to  talk  in 
private  with  you.'  '  Alas  !  sister,'  said  he  sighing, 
what  is  it  you  would  have  with  me  to-day^,  for  it 
is  a  long  time  since  you  have  taken  any  notice  of 
'  At  tliat  she  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  remained  some  time  thoughtful,  without  ever 
returning  anj'  answer.  At  last,  when  her  two  bro- 
thers came  to  them,  she,  like  awakened  out  of 
lethargy,  jumped  from  off  her  horse,  and  went, 
followed  by  them,  to  a  little  hillock,  surrounded 
•with  shady  trees ;  where  she  said  to  them,  '  Sit 
down  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  heard.' 
And  accordingly  she  told  them  word  for  word  the 
corsair's  and  his  wife's  discourse,  and  how  that 
they  were  not  their  children.  Nothing  can  be  said 
to  express  the  surprise  of  the  three  princes ;  they 
debated  among  themselves  what  they  had  best  to 
do  :  one  was  for  going  without  saying  any  thing, 
another  was  not  for  going  at  all,  and  the  third  w^as 
for  going  and  acquainting  them  with  it.  The  first 
maintained  his  was  the  surest  way,  because  the 
advantage  they  made  of  them  would  induce  them 
to  keep  them ;  the  second  said,  it  was  not  proper 
to  leave  them,  unless  they  had  somewhere  to  go, 
■where  they  might  be  well  received,  for  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  tlioughts  of  being  called  wan- 
derers; the  third  alleged  the  ingratitude  of  leav- 
ing them  without  their  consents ;  that  it  was  folly 
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to  stay  any  longer  with  them  in  a  desert  part  of 
Avorld,  where  they  could  never  learn  who  they 
were,  and  that  therefore  the  only  way  was  to  tell 
them  of  their  design,  and  get  their  consents.  This 
opinion  at  last  prevaiiins;,  they  all  took  horse  again, 
and  returned  home  to  the  corsair. 

Chery's  heart  was  flattered  with  all  that  hope 
can  offer  niost  agreeable  to  comfort  an  afflicted 
lover ;  his  love  made  him  guess  at  what  was  to 
come  ;  he  no  longer  looked  upon  himself  as  brother 
to  Fair-Star,  and  his  constrained  passion  takin 
wing  a  little,  permitted  a  thousand  ideas  that 
cliarmed  liim.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the 
corsair  and  his  wife  with  a  visible  joy,  and  yet 
uneasiness  in  their  faces :  '  We  come  not,'  said 
Eright-Sun,  '  to  deny  the  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
respect  we  owe  you,  though  we  are  informed  how 
you  found  us  on  the  sea,  and  that  you  are  not  our 
father  and  mother.  The  piety  with  which  you 
saved  us,  tlie  noble  education  you  have  given  us, 
and  the  care  and  bounty  you  have  shown,  are  such 
indispensable  ties,  that  nothing  in  this  world  can 
free  us  from.  We  are  come  now  to  renew  our 
sincere  thanks,  and  to  beg  of  you  to  relate  to  us 
rare  an  event,  and  to  advise  us,  that  guided  by 
your  wj;e  counsels,  we  may  have  notliing  to  re- 
proach ourselves  witlial.'  The  corsair  and  his 
wife  were  very  much  surprised,  that  a  thing,  which 
they  had  concealed  witii  so  mucli  care,  should  be 
di-covered.  '  Vou  are  too  well  informed,'  said 
they,  '  and  we  can  no  longer  hide  from  you,  tiiat 
J'ou  are  not  our  child: en,  and  tiiat  fortune  alone 
put  you  into  our  hands.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  your  birth,  but  by  the  jewels  that  were  found  in 
your  cradles,  guess  your  parents  to  be  people  of 
quality,  or  very  rich.  What  can  we  advise  you 
more  f  If  you  consult  the  friendship  we  have  for 
you,  you  will,  without  douOt,  stay  here  with  us, 
and  comfoit  us  in  our  old  age  by  your  presence, 
if  you  don't  like  this  house  or  abode,  we  will  re» 
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move  where  you  shall  think  fit,  provided  it  be  not 
to  court,  which  a  long  experience  has  made  us 
disrelish  ;  and  will  make  you  too,  if  you  knew  but 
the  continual  trouble  and  care,  tlie  disguises  and 
dissimulations,  the  envy  and  strife,  the  false  hap- 
piness, and  all  the  mischiefs  attending  there  i  I 
could  tell  you  more,  but  that  you  may  think  my 
counsels  too  much  interested;  which  they  really 
are,  my  dear  children :  we  only  desire  to  detain 
you  in  this  peaceable  retreat;  yet  you  are  your 
own  masters,  to  go  when  you  will.  Consider,  now 
you  are  in  the  haven,  and  are  going  to  sail  in  a 
boisterous  sea  ;  the  trouble  exceeds  the  pleasure  : 
the  course  of  man's  life  is  limited,  and  oftentimes 
is  cut  short  by  one  half;  the  grandeurs  of  this 
world  are  like  false  stones ;  the  most  solid  happi- 
ness is  to  know  how  to  set  bounds  to  our  desires, 
to  be  wise,  and  live  in  a  perfect  tranquillity.' 

The  corsair  had  not  made  an  end  of  these  his 
remonstrances  so  soon,  but  that  he  was  interrupted 
by  Prince  Felix.  '  We  have  too  great  a  desire,  dear 
father,'  said  he,  '  to  make  some  discoveries  of  our 
births,  to  live  buried  here  in  a  desert;  the  morals 
you  have  laid  down  are  excellent,  and  I  wish  we 
were  able  to  follow  tliem :  but  1  know  not  what 
fatality  guides  us:  let  us  fulfil  our  destiny;  we 
will  come  and  see  j'ou  again,  and  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  our  adventures.'  At  these  words  tiie 
corsair  and  his  wife  burst  out  in  tears  ;  the  princes 
very  much  relented,  aud  particularly  Fair-Star, 
who  was  of  a  sweet  disposition,  and  would  never 
have  thought  of  going  away,  had  she  but  Chery  to 
stay  with  her.  After  this  resolution,  their  thoughts 
e  wholl^^  bent  upon  their  equipage  and  their 
embarkation ;  for  they  hoped,  when  at  sea,  to  get 
some  light  of  what  they  wanted  to  know.  They 
put  four  horses  aboard ;  and  after  having  combed 
their  heads  to  give  Corsina  as  many  jewels  as 
possibly  they  could,  they  desired  her  in  exchange 
to  give  them  the  chains  and  diamonds  that  she 
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found  in  their  cradle  :  who  went  immediately  and 
fetched  them  out  of  her  closet,  where  she  kept  them 
safe,  and  tied  them  all  upon  Fair-Star,  whom  she 
embraced  with  all  motherly  affection,  wetting  her 
face  with  her  tears. 

]Sever  was  any  separation  more  melancholy;  the 
corsair  and  liis  wife  were  ready  to  die  with  grief: 
but  their  sorrows  proceeded  not  from  interest ; 
they  had  already  amassed  too  much  riches  to  desire 
any  more.  In  short  Bright-Sun,  Felix,  Chery,  and 
Fair-Star,  went  aboard  a  vessel  which  the  corsair 
had  fitted  out  with  all  masnititence,  and  fine 
paintings,  of  the  stories  of  Cleopatra  and  Mark 
Antony,  and  all  the  attendants  of  Venus.  The 
course  they  steered  was  to  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude  where  the  corsair  found  them,  and  pre- 
pared a  great  sacrifice  for  the  jiods  and  fairies  to 
obtain  their  protection,  and  guide  tiiem  to  the  place 
of  their  birth.  Ihey  took  a  turtle  dove,  and  v,ere 
going  to  sacrifice  it,  but  that  the  compassionate 
princess  thought  it  so  beautiful,  that  she  saved  its 
life,  and  let  it  fly,  saying,  '  Go  thou  pretty  bird  of 
Venus;  if  I  should  ever  want  thy  assistance,  re- 
member what  1  have  done  for  thee.'  Awa^-  went 
the  bird,  and  when  the  sacrifice  was  over,  there  was 
heard  such  a  charming  concert  of  music,  that  all 
nature  seemed  to  keep  a  profound  silence  to  listen 
to  it;  the  seas  were  calm,  and  the  winds  only 
breathed  gentle  zephyrs,  which  only  disordered  the 
princess's  veil  and  hair:  and  a  syren  arose  out  oi 
tlie  water,  and  sung,  while  the  princess  and  her 
brothers  admired  her.  After  some  airs,  she  turned 
herself  towards  them,  and  said,  '  Ee  not  uneasy; 
let  your  vessel  drive  before  the  wind  ;  and  where 
it  stoj)s,  there  disembark ;  and  let  those  who  love, 
still  love  on.' 

Fair-Star  and  Chery  were  sensible  of  an  extraor- 
dinary joy  at  these  words  of  the  syren's  ;  never 
disputing  but  that  they  related  to  them;  and  by 
signs   gave    each  other  to    understand  as  much, 
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without  Bright-Sun  and  Felix  perceiving  them  in 
the  least.  The  ship  sailed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
vinds  and  sea;  they  had  nothing  extraordinary 
happened  in  their  voyage,  and  the  weather  was  all 
the  time  very  line,  and  the  sea  calm.  They  were 
full  three  mouths  out  at  sea,  during  which  time 
the  amorous  prince  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion witii  his  beloved  princess,  and  one  day,  among 
others,  said  to  her,  '  Ilow  flattering  are  my  hopes, 
charming  Fair-Star!  1  am  no  longer  your  brother  : 
this  heart,  which  ^gain  acknowledges  your  power, 
and  ever  shall,  was  never  formed  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  crime  ;  for  a  crime  it  would  be  to  love  you 
as  1  do,  if  you  was  my  sister  :  but  the  charitable 
syren  has  confirmed  what  1  always  suspected.' 
'  Ah  !  brother,'  replied  she,  '  trust  not  so  much  to 
a.  thing  which  is  yet  so  dark  that  we  cannot  pene- 
trate into  it.  What  will  become  of  us,  if  we 
should  irritate  the  gods  against  us,  by  sentiments 
that  may  not  be  pleasing  to  them  ?  The  syren  has 
explained  herself  so  little,  that  we  must  be  very 
fond  of  guessing  at  riddles,  to  applj-^  v.  hat  she  said 
to  ourselves.'  '  Ah,  cruel  maid,'  said  the  afflicted 
prince,  '  your  refusal  proceeds  more  from  aversion 
to  me,  than  respect  to  the  gods.'  Fair-Star  made 
no  reply,  but  raising  her  ejes  up  to  heaven,  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  which  he  explained  in  his  favour. 

Ihe  days  were  then  very  long  and  hot;  towards 
the  evening  tiie  princess  and  tier  brothers  went 
upon  the  deck,  to  see  the  sun  lepose  himtelf  in  the 
breast  of  his  beloved  Thetis ;  and  taking  their 
instrum.ents,  began  a  very  agreeable  concert.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  fresh  gale  of  wmd  arising,  they 
soon  doubled  a  point,  whicli  concealed  from  their 
eyes  a  beautiful  city,  the  prospect  of  whu  h  amazed 
and  pleased  our  lovely  youths  so  much,  that  they 
wished  their  vessel  might  enter  the  port,  but 
doubted  lest  there  should  not  be  room,  there  being 
so  many  in  before  them,  that  the  masts  looked  like 
a  floating  forest.  Their  desires  were  accomplished; 
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the  shores  were  presently  crowded  to  see  the  mag" 
niiicence  of  the  ship,  which  was  no  ways  inferior 
for  beauty  to  that  sent  by  the  Argonauts  to  fetch 
the  golden  fleece.  All  that  saw  the  stars  on  the 
princes,  were  tilled  with  admiration;  and  some  ran 
to  inform  the  king  of  it,  who  as  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  as  the  large  great  terrace  belonging  to 
his  palace  looked  to  the  sea,  he  came  presently  and 
saw  the  princes  Bright-Sun  and  Chery,  taking  the 
princess  in  their  arms,  and  earring  her  ashore  ;  and 
after  that  unshipping  their  horses,  the  richness  of 
whose  accoutrements  were  answerable  to  the  rest. 
That  Bright-Sun  was  mounted  on  was  as  black  as 
jet,  Felix's  was  grey,  C'hery's  as  white  as  milk, 
and  the  princess's  an  Isabella;  which  four  horses 
carried  themselves  so  handsomely,  and  curvetted 
so  fine,  that  the  king  very  much  admired  them. 

Tlie  princes  hearing  the  people  say,  *  There's  the 
king,  there's  tlie  king,'  lifting  up  their  eyes, beheld 
in  him  an  air  of  so  much  majesty,  that  they  no 
longer  disputed  but  it  was  true;  and  passing  by 
him,  made  him  each  a  low  bow,  fixing  their  eyes 
on  him  all  the  time ;  wliile  he  looking  no  less  ear- 
nestly upon  them,  v.'as  charmed  with  the  incompa- 
rable beauty  of  the  princess,  and  the  good  mien  of 
the  three  princes.  He  sent  the  first  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber  to  offer  them  his  protection  and 
whatever  they  should  want,  they  being  perfect 
strangers.  They  accepted  of  the  honour  the  king 
did  them,  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment, and  told  him  that  they  only  wanted  a 
house  where  they  might  live  private,  and  that  they 
should  be  glad  if  it  could  be  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  city,  because  they  took  great  delight  in 
walking.  He  accordingly  did  as  they  desired,  and 
lodged  them  and  their  train  commodiously.  The 
king,  whose  thoughts  were  full  of  what  he  had 
seen,  went  immediately  into  the  queen-mother's 
apartment,  and  told  her  what  he  had  been  seeing, 
and  how  much  be  admired  the  youths  and  the 
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young  lady.  At  this  news  she  stood  as  it  were 
thunder-struck  :  but  recovering  iierself,  asked  in  a 
careless  manner,  of  what  age  they  might  be,  and  he 
answering  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  her  uneasiness 
increased,  and  she  apprehended  with  fear  that 
feintisa  had  betrayed  her ;  while  the  king  walked 
about  tlie  room  in  some  passion  and  concern,  often 
saying,  '  How  happy  must  that  father  be  who  is 
blest  with  such  an  offspring  !  and  how  miserable 
am  I  to  be  a  king  and  father  to  three  whelps,  and 
have  no  heirs  to  my  cro\\rn!' 

The  old  queen  heard  these  words  with  a  deadly 
dread  ;  the  stars,  and  the  nearness  of  their  aee  with 
the  princes  and  their  sister,  gave  her  great  suspi- 
cions that  Feintisa,  instead  of  making  awaj'  with 
the  king's  children,  had  preserved  them :  but  as 
she  was  a  woman  that  had  a  great  command  over 
herself,  she  discovered  not  in  the  least  what 
agitated  Iter  soul ;  and  would  not  send  that  day  to 
inform  herself  of  what  slie  desired  so  much  to  know; 
but  the  next  day  sent  her  secretary  under  pretext 
of  giving  some  orders  for  their  entertaimufnt,  to 
examine  and  inquire  into  what  was  so  necessary  to 
her  repose.  The  secretary  went  early  the  next 
morning,  and  arrived  just  as  the  princess  was  set 
down  to  her  toilet,  and  was  combing  her  hair, 
which  hung  down  in  fine  rings  below  her  waist, 
which  was  hung  round  with  baskets  to  catch  the 
jewels  siie  combed  out;  her  star  shined  so  bright 
that  it  dazzled  him,  and  the  chain  of  gold  about  her 
neck  seemed  no  less  extraordinarj'  than  the  dia- 
monds, &c.  rolling  down  from  tiie  top  of  her  head. 
The  secretary  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes;  when 
the  princess  making  choice  of  a  large  pearl,  such  as 
the  kings  of  Spain  esteem  so  much  by  the  name  of 
peregrina,  or  the  pilgrim,  as  it  came  from  a  tra- 
er,  she  desired  him  to  accept  of  it,  that  thereby 
he   might  remember  her.     He,   confounded   by  so 

ich  liberality,  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  went  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  three  princes,  with  whom 
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he  stayed  some  time  to  inform  liimself  of  what  his 
mistress  desired  so  much  to  know;  and  after  that 
returned  back  to  the  queen,  with  an  account  that 
confirmed  what  she  so  much  feared.  He  told  her 
Chery  had  no  star,  but  tliat  diamond?,  &c.  fell  out 
of  his  hair;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  the 
handsomest:  that  they  had  come  a  great  way  off; 
and  tnat  their  father  and  mother  had  prefixed  a 
time  for  them  to  finish  their  travels  in. 

This  article  put  tiie  queen  a  little  to  a  stand, 
and  she  imacined  sometimes  that  they  were  not  the 
king's  children.  Thus  she  wavered  between  hope 
and  fear ;  when  the  kins;,  hunting  one  day  by  their 
house,  the  ceutleman  of  his  bed-chamber  told  hira 
as  they  passed  by,  that  it  was  there  tiie  princess 
and  her  brothers  lived.  '  The  queen  has  advised 
me,'  replied  the  king,  '  not  to  see  them,  fearing  lest 
they  may  have  come  from  some  place  where  the 
plague  rages,  and  may  bring  some  infection  with 
them.'  *  Indeed,"  replied  the  centlem^n,  '  it  is  very 
dangerous ;  but  I  believe  there  is  more  to  be  feared 
frtun  the  eyes  of  this  young  stranger  than  any  in- 
fection of  the  air.'  '  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  said 
the  king,  and  spurring  his  horse,  went  forward  ; 
Vv'hen  presently  hearing  a  sound  of  instruments,  he 
stopped  at  the  hall  windows,  which  were  open; 
ami  after  having  admired  the  sweetness  of  this 
symphony,  went  ou.  The  noise  the  horses  maJe, 
engaged  tl.e  princes  to  look  out;  who,  when  they 
saw  the  king,  saluted  him  very  respectfully,  and 
made  all  haste  to  come  out;  and  accosting  him 
with  a  gay  countenance  ai^d  much  submission,  they 
emiiraced  his  knees,  and  the  princess  kissed  his 
hand.  The  king  caressed  them  with  a  pleasing  sa- 
tisfaction, and  found  his  heart  so  touched,  that  he 
could  not  guess  at  the  cause.  He  liid  them  not 
fail  of  coming  to  court ;  telling  them,  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  them  there,  and  that  he  would 
present  them  to  his  mother.  They  thanked  him 
for  the  honour  he  did  them,  and  assured  him,  tiiat 
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as  their  clothes  and  equipage  were  got  rea- 

ly,  the}'  would  make  their  appearance  there.    After 

tlie  king  left  them  to  pursue  his  game,  and 

ent  them  one  half  of  what  he  kille<),  and  carried 

lie  other  with  him  to  the  queen  his  mother;   who 

id  to  him,  '  How  comes  this  about;  you  used  to 

11  three  times  as  much  as  this.'    '  Indeed,'  replied 

le  king,  '  I  have  regaled  the  beautiful  strangers 

ith  some ;  and  1  have  so  strong  a  fancy  for  them, 

ere  you  not  so  much  afraid  of  some  conta- 

lon,  I  would  lodge  them  in  the  palace.' 

Tlie  old  queen,  very  much  vexed,  accused  him  of 

ant  of  respect  to  her,  and  reproached  him  for  ex- 

)sing  himself  so  rashly  ;    and  when  he  was  gone, 

nt  for  Feintisa  into  her  closet,  and  catching  iiold 

her  hair  with  one  hand,  and  clapping  a  poniard 

her  throat   with  the  other,   said,   '  I  know  not, 

■e  wretch,  what  remains  of  kindness  hinders  my 

:rificing  thee  to  my  just  resentment;   thou  hast 

trayed  me,  and  hast  not  killed  tlie  four  children 

put  in   thy  hands   for  that   purpose :    own   thy    • 

me,  and  perhaps  I  maj  foreive  thee.'     Feintisa, 

If  dead  with  fear,  cast  herself  at  her  feet,  and 

Id  her  all  she  had  done  ;   that  she  thought  it  im- 

ssible  that  they  should  be  alive,  because  there 

just  then  such  a  terrible  tempest,  that  in  all 

Vbability  they  must  be  cast  away  ;    adding,  that 

ould  but  give  her  tune,  she  would  tind  out 

vay  to  destroy  tliem  one  after  another,  without 

'  least  suspicion.    Ihe  queen,  whom  nothing  but 

'  promise  of  their  death  could  appease,  bid  her 

e   no  time;   and  indeed  Feintisa,  who  saw  lier 

;  in  great  danger,  neglected  nothing  that  lay  in 

power;  she  watched  the  time  when  the  princes 

re   gone   out  a  hunting,  and  carrying  a  guitar 

ier  her  arm,  went  and  sat  over  against  the  prin- 

window,  and  sang  these  words : 


Happy  they  the  use  who  know 

Of  blessings  the  kind  gods  bestow :  ^ 
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Beauty-  fades, 

Age  invades. 
And  blights  the  fairest  flow'r : 

Too  great's  the  grief, 

Wlien  past  relief, 
And  charms  have  lost  their  pow'r : 

Then  to  our  cost 

We  find  we  've  lost. 
And  miss'd  the  lucky  hour. 

Fair  ones,  beware !  your  charms  improv 
While  in  your  bloom,  and  fit  for  love  : 

Beauty  fades. 

Age  invades, 
And  blights  the  fairest  flow'r: 

Too  great 's  the  grief. 

When  past  relief, 
And  charms  have  lost  their  pow'r: 

Then  to  your  cost 

You  '11  find  you  Ve  lost. 
And  miss'd  the  lucky  hour. 

Fair-Star,  liking  the  words,  came  into  her  ba 
cony  to  see  who  the  person  was  that  sang  then: 
and  Feintisa,  appearing  in  a  dress  suitable  to  h« 
design,  made  lier  a  very  low  courtesy.  The  princes 
as  she  was  gay,  returning  the  salute,  asked  hei 
those  words  were  made  upon  herself.  '  Yes,  chan 
ing  lady,  they  v.ere,'  replied  Feintisa;  but  th 
they  may  never  be  applied  to  }-ou,  I  atn  come 
give  you  some  good  advice,  which  you  ought  n 
to  neglect.'  M\ hat's  that?'  said  Fair-Star.  'I 
me  come  into  your  chamber,  and  I  will  tell  yo 
replied  the  other.  '  Come  up  then,'  said  the  pri 
cess.  And  immediately  thereupon  the  old  worn: 
rose  up,  and  came  into  her  chamber  with  a  court 
air;  which,  when  once  attained,  is  not  easily  la 
aside.  '  Dear  lady,'  said  she,  without  losing  a: 
time,  for  she  was  afraid  of  being  interrupted, 
Ten  has  formed  you  charmiug  and  lovely ;  you  t 
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adorned  with  a  bright  star  upon  your  forehead, 
and  several  wonders  are  reported  of  30U :  but  you 
want  one  thing  that  is  essentially  necessary ;  and 
if  j-ou  hiive  it  not,  I  pitj-^  you.'  '  And  what  is  it  ?' 
replied  she.  '  The  dancing-water,'  added  the  wicked 
Feintisa  :  '  if  I  had  had  it  in  my  youth,  you  should 
not  have  seen  a  grey  hair  in  my  head,  nor  a  wrin- 
kle in  my  brow ;  I  should  have  had  now  the  most 
charming  white  teeth:  but  alas!  it  was  too  late 
when  I  knew  this  secret;  my  channs  were  decayed 
before.  Profit  by  my  misfortunes,  dear  child;  it 
will  be  some  comfort  to  me,  for  1  have  a  tender- 
ness for  you.'  '  But  where  shall  I  get  this  danc- 
ing-water?' replied  Fair-Star.  '  In  the  Buniing- 
Forest,'  said  Feintisa.  '  You  have  three  brothers, 
do  none  of  them  love  you  v.ell  enough  to  go  and 
fetch  it  for  you  ?'  '  My  brothers,'  said  the  princess, 
'love  me  tenderly;  and  I  am  sure  there's  one  of 
them  will  refuse  me  nothing :  and  I  will  certainly, 
if  this  water  does  what  you  say,  give  you  a  recom- 
pense suitable  to  your  deserts.'  The  perfidious 
Feintisa  retired  in  haste,  overjoyed  that  she  had 
succeeded  so  well;  telling  Fair-Star,  she  would  be 
sure  to  come  and  see  her  again. 

\\lien  the  princes  came  from  hunting,  one  brought 
I    a  boar,  another  a  hare,  and  the  third  a  stag,  and 
I    laid  them  at  their  sister's  feet ;   which  homage  she 
i    looked  upon  with  disdain:   her  thoughts   were   so 
I    much  employed  on  the  advice  Feintisa  had  given, 
that  she  seemed  uneasy;   and  Chery,  whose  whole- 
study  was  to  observe  her  humour  and  motions,  was 
not  long  before  he  observed  it.    '  What  is  tlie  mat- 
ter, my  dear  Star,'  said  he;   '  perhaps  you  like  not 
the  country  where  we  are;   if  so,  we  will  go  away 
immediatel}':    perhaps  you   are  not  pleased   with 
our  equipage;    it  is  not  fine  enough:   speak,   and- 
tell  me,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  obeying 
you  first.'    '  The  confidence  which  you  give  me,* 
said  she,  '  to  tell  you  what  passes  in  my  mind,  en- 
gages me  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  cannot  live 

VOL.  II.  C  ^ 
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■without  the  d:incing--water  Avhich  is  in  the  Eurning- 
Forest:  liad  I  that,  I  need  not  fear  any  thing  from 
liie  power  of  time.'  •  Trouble  not  yourself,  my 
loveiy  Star,'  added  he,  '  I  will  go  and  fetch  it  you, 
or  let  you  know,  by  ray  death,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  it.'  '  No,'  said  she,  '  I  would  rather  re- 
nounce all  the  advantages  of  beaut}',  and  be  hor- 
ridly  friglitful,  than  hazard  a  life  so  dear.  I  con- 
jure you  never  to  think  more  of  this  water;  and,  if 
I  have  any  power  over  you,  J  forbid  you.'  The 
prince  seemed  to  obey ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  her 
engaged  and  busy,  he  mounted  his  white  horse, 
and  furnished  his  pockets  plentifully  with  money, 
and  for  jewels,  his  head  supplied  him  sufficiently: 
he  took  no  attendants  with  him,  that  he  might  be 
more  at  his  own  liberty;  and  that  if  any  dangerous 
adventure  presented,  he  miglit  not  be  troubled  with 
the  remonstrances  of  an  over-zealous  and  timorous 
servant. 

V.'l.en  supper-time  came,  and  the  princess  saw 
Mot  lier  brother  Chery,  she  was  so  much  troubled, 
that  she  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  ordered 
the  servants  to  search  every- where  for  him.  The 
»>tift;r  two  princes,  who  knew  notlnng  of  the  danc- 
in;j-water,  told  her  she  was  too  uneasy,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  k.t  off;  that  she  knew  he  loved  retire- 
ment sometimes,  to  indulge  his  thoughts,  and  that 
without  doubt  he  was  amusing  himself  in  a  little 
wood  that  was  hard  by.  This  made  her  easy  for 
some  time;  but  then  again  she  lost  all  patience, 
and  told  her  brothers,  crying,  that  she  was  the 
osijse  of  his  absence,  bj'  expressing  a  desire  to 
have  some  of  the  dancing-water  in  the  Eurning- 
Foresl,  and  that  without  doubt  he  was  gone  thither. 
At  this  news  they  resolved  to  send  after  him,  and 
^i!•J  charged  the  messengers  to  tell  him,  that  she 
conjured  him  to  come  back.  In  the  mean  time, 
Feintisa,  who  was  not  without  her  spies,  to  know 
the  efi'ect  of  her  advice,  when  she  learnt  that  Chery 
v.as  gone,  was  overjoyed,  not  doubting  in  the  least 
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but  he  ■wouM  make  more  haste  than  those  that  fol- 
lowed him,  and  that  some  mischief  would  befal 
him.  Eig  with  these  hopes,  she  ran  to  the  queen- 
mother,  to  give  her  an  account  of  all  that  had 
passed  ;  telling  her,  that  she  no  longer  disputed 
but  that  they  were  the  three  princes  and  their  sis- 
ter, since  thej^  had  stars  on  their  foreheads  and 
golden  chains  about  their  necks,  and  that  she  had 
seen  the  princess  dressed  in  the  same  diamonds 
she  put  into  her  cradle,  though  they  were  nothing 
nigh  so  valuable  as  some  that  dropped  out  of  her 
hair:  insoniuch,  that  she  was  assured  of  their  be- 
ing returned,  notv.ithstandiug  the  care  she  thought 
she  had  taken  to  prevent  it.  '  But,  madam,'  said 
she,  '  as  the  only  means  left  me  to  repair  this  fault 
of  mine  is  to  rid  you  of  them,  give  me  but  time, 
and  I  will  eifectually  do  it.  There's  one  of  the 
princes  gone  already  to  fetch  the  dancing-water, 
who  undoubtedly  will  perish  in  the  attempt;  and 
I  shall  form  schemes  enough  for  the  rest.'  '  We 
shall  see,'  said  the  queen,  '  whether  the  success 
answers  your  expectation,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  shall  screen  you  from  my  just  rage.'  Upon 
this  Feiatisa  retired,  not  a  little  alarmsd,  devising 
•with  herself  how  to  prosecute  her  undertakings. 

The  contrivance  of  the  prince  Chery's  destruction 
was  one  of'the  most  certain,  for  the  dancing-water 
•was  not  easily  to  be  got;  the  reports  of  the  misfor- 
tunes tlr^t  attended  all  those  who  had  gone  for  it 
had  made  the  v/ay  known  almost  to  every  body. 
The  prince  never  spared  his  white  nag,  who  went 
at  an  incredible  swiftness,  so  willing  v.as  he  to  re- 
turn soon  to  Fair-Star,  to  give  her  all  the  satisfac- 
tion she  could  premise  herself  from  his  journey. 
He  was  eight  days  and  nights  without  taking  any 
repose  but  what  he  got  under  a  tree  in  a  wood  or 
foiest,  while  his  horse  was  grazing;  and  lii^ed  on 
wiiat  fruits  he  found  on  the  trees.  The  ninth  day, 
he  found  himself  very  much  incommoded  bj'  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  air;  and  not  knowing  what 
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cause  to  attribute  it  to,  since  he  was  certain  it  traa 
not  the  sun,  when  he  gained  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
perceived  the  Burning-Forest,  where  the  trees  were 
always  in  flames,  without  ever  consuming ;  which 
cast  such  a  heat,  that  all  the  country  about  was  a 
dry  desert.  In  this  forest  the  prince  heard  the  hiss- 
ings of  adders  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  which  very 
much  amazed  him,  who  could  not  believe  that  any 
thing  but  a  salamander  could  live  in  a  kind  of  fur- 
nace. After  having  considered  on  so  dreadful  a 
thing,  and  thought  on  what  was  to  be  done,  he 
gave  himself  up  for  lost;  when  going  nigher  to  this 
great  fire,  and  being  ready  to  die  with  thirst,  find- 
ing a  fountain,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
stooping  to  take  up  some  water  in  a  golden  vessel 
he  brought  with  him,  to  carry  that  the  princess  de- 
sired in,  he  perceived  a  turtle  drowning,  and  taking 
pity  on  it,  saved  it;  and  after  having  held  it  some 
time  by  the  heels,  and  wiped  its  wet  feathers,  put 
it  in  his  bosom,  where  the  poor  turtle  recovered. 
'  Prince  Chery,'  said  it,  in  a  soft  tender  voice, 
'  you  never  could  have  obliged  any  creature  more 
full  of  acknowledgment  than  myself:  this  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  received  most  signal  favours 
from  your  family;  I  am  glad  that  now  I  can,  in 
return,  be  serviceable  to  you.  Think  not  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  your  journey^ 
which  you  have  too  railily  undertaken,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  how  many  have  perished 
here.  The  dancing-water  is  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world:  it  beautifies  ladies,  makes  them  young 
again,  and 'enriches  them:  but  if  I  am  not  your 
guide,  you  can  never  get  to  it,  the  source  of  the 
water  falls  with  so  great  an  impetuosity  into  a 
deep  abyss:  in  the  road  is  a  blockade  of  trees,  laid 
so  close,  and  so  entangled  by  their  branches  and 
briers,  that  I  see  no  way  but  to  go  under  ground. 
Kest  yourself  here,  and  be  not  uneasy,  I  will  go 
and  take  proper  mea;ures  about  it.' 
Then  the  turtle  left  him,  flying  backwards  an4 
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forwards,  and  taking  several  flights  about,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day  came  and  told-  the 
prince  all  was  read}';  who  took  the  loving  bird  in 
his  hand,  kissing  it,  caressed  it,  and  thanked  it; 
and  after  that,  followed  it  upon  his  white  horse. 
The\'  had  not  gone  many  hnndred  yards,  before  the 
prince,  seeing  a  great  number  of  foxes,  badgers, 
moles,  and  other  creatures  that  bsrrow,  and  won- 
dering how  they  came  to  be  so  assei*ibied  together, 
the  turtle  told  him  it  was  by  her  means,  and  that 
they  came  to  work  for  his  service.  Chery,  when 
he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  pulled  the  bri- 
dle off  his  horse's  head  and  tied  it  to  the  saddle, 
end  turned  him  loose,  and  then  followed  the  turtle, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  fountain,  the  falling  of 
whose  water  made  such  a  noise  as  would  have 
deafened  liim,  had  not  the  turtle  given  him  two  of 
her  white  feathers.  He  was  strangely  surprised  to 
see  the  water  dance  with  so  much  justness  to  the 
warblings  of  some  birds,  who  ilying  in  the  air, 
formed  a  band  of  music.  He  filled  his  vessel  of 
gold,  and  pulled  two  hearty  draughts,  which  made 
him  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  he  was 
before,  and  refreshed  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
able  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  forest.  He  returned 
the  same  way  he  came,  and  finding  his  horse  again 
at  the  cavern's  mouth,  mounted  him  again,  and 
taking  the  dove  in  his  hand,  said,  '  Loving  turtle, 
I  know  not  bj'  what  prodigy  you  have  so  much 
power  here;  what  you  have  done  for  me  demands 
all  my  gratitude ;  and  as  liberty  is  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings,  I  give  you  yours,  to  show  some  token 
of  my  good-will.'  As  he  said  these  words,"  he  let 
her  go.  She  flew  away  with  as  sullen  an  air  as  if 
he  had  kept  her  against  her  will :  upon  which,  he 
said  to  himself,  '  How  fickle  art  thou !  thou  hast 
more  of  a  man  than  a  turtle  in  thee;  the  one  is 
inconstant,  the  other  not.'  To  this  the  turtle, 
mounted  high  in  the  air,  said,  '  And  do  you  kaow 
l;rhO  I  am?' 
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Chery,  amazed  that  the  turtle  should  answer  thui 
to  his  thoughts,  suspected  her  to  be  something 
very  extraordinary,  and  was  sorry  he  had  let  her 
fly,  saying  to  himself,  that  she  might  be  very  use- 
ful to  him,  and  he  might  liave  learnt  of  her  several 
things,  that  might  have  contributed  very  much  to 
his  repose :  but  then  again,  lie  considered  with 
himself,  that  he  ought  never  to  regret  a  good  ac- 
tion, and  that  he  was  indebted  to  her,  when  he 
thought  on  the  difficulties  she  had  smoothed  out  for 
him  to  get  the  dancing-water.  His  golden  vessel  or 
bottle,  in  which  he  put  it,  v^as  so  close  stopped  up, 
lie  could  not  spill  one  drop,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
water  evaporate ;  so  that  all  the  way  he  entertain- 
ed himself  vvith  the  thoughts,  how  agreeably  he 
should  please  his  Fair-Star,  and  the  joy  she  would 
di^icover,  to  see  the  water  and  him  again ;  Avhen 
present!}'  he  spied  several  men  on  horseback,  gal- 
loping at  full  speed,  who  no  sooner  perceived  him 
but  they  gave  a  hollow,  and  pointed  to  him. 
Though  his  intrepid  soul  was  so  void  of  fear  as 
not  to  be  alarmed  at  any  danger,  yet  was  he  vexed 
to  think  he  should  be  stopped;  he  spurred  on  his 
horse,  and  made  boldly  towards  them:  but  how 
agreeable  was  his  surprise,  to  find  them  to  be  his 
domestics,  with  a  letter  from  the  princess,  charg- 
ing him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Burning-Forest.  He  kissed  the  writing,  sighed 
several  times,  and  made  all  possible  haste  to  ease 
her  other  fears. 

When  he  came  home,  he  found  her  sitting  under 
some  trees,  abandoned  to  her  grief;  but  when  she 
saw  him  at  her  feet,  siie  koev/  not  what  reception 
to  give  him;  she  could  both  chide  him,  for  going 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  thank  him  for  his  pre- 
sent:  at  last,  her  tenderness  prevailing,  she  em- 
braced her  dear  brother,  and  received  him  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  restless  I'tin- 
tisa  knew  by  her  spies  that  Chery  was  returned, 
and  more  beautiful  tbaa  wbea  be  went,  and  tbat 
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the  priucess,  by  washing  her  face  with  tlie  dancing- 
water,  was  become  excessively  beautiful,  that  no- 
body could  behold  her  without  admiration.  She 
was  very  much  amazed  and  vexed,  for  she  made 
account  that  the  prince  would  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt: but  recollecting  this  was  no  time  to  de- 
spond, but  seeking  an  opportunity,  when  the  priu- 
cess went  to  the  temple  of  Diana  unaccompanied, 
she  accosted  her  with  an  air  of  friendship,  and 
said,  '  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  on  the  happy 
success  of  my  advice ;  your  looks  discover  too 
plainly  that  you  have  used  the  dancing-water: 
but,  if  I  durst  advise  you  once  more,  you  should 
think  of  getting  the  singing-apple,  which  is  as  great 
an  embellishment  to  the  wit :  would  you  persuade, 
it  is  but  smelling;  would  you  appear  in  public, 
make  verses,  v/rite  prose,  make  people  to  laugh  or 
cry,  it  has  all  these  virtues ;  and  besides,  sings  so 
fine,  that  it  ravishes  all  that  hear  it.'  '  I  will  have 
none  of  it,'  cried  the  princess ;  '  my  brother  had 
like  to  have  lost  his  life  in  fetching  the  dancing- 
water;  your  counsel  is  too  dangerous.'  MVhat! 
madam,'  replied  I'eintisa,  '  would  you  not  be  the 
most  learned  and  witty  lady  in  the  world  ?  Sure 
you  don't  think  so.'  '  Alas  !  what  v/ould  have  be- 
come of  me,  if  my  brother  had  been  brought  back 
dead  or  dying  ?'  '  Then  let  him  go  no  more,'  said 
the  old  woman;  'let  the  other  two  oblige  you  in 
their  turns;  this  enterprise  is  not  so  dangerous.* 
'  No  matter  for  that,'  said  the  princess,  '  I  will  not 
expose  them  to  it.'  '  How  much  I  pity  you,'  re- 
plied Feintisa,  '  to  let  so  advantageous  an  oppor- 
tunity slip  you;  but  consider  upon  it:  farewel, 
madam.'  And  then  left  her,  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  success  of  her  harangue.  Fair-Star  stayed 
at  the  feet  of  Diana's  statue,  irresolute  what  to  do : 
she  loved  her  brothers,  but  so  earnestly  desired  the 
singing-apple,  that  she  sighed  and  fell  a-crying. 
Bright-Sun  coming  into  tiie  temple,  saw  the  prin- 
cess's face  covered  with  her  veil,  because  she  was 
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ashamed  to  be  seen  blear-eyed;  but  he,  guessing 
she  was  in  tears,  and  going  up  to  her,  conjured 
her  instantly  to  tell  him  why  she  cried  :  but  she 
refused,  telling  him  she  could  not  for  shame ;  and 
the  more  she  denied  the  more  earnest  he  Avas  to 
know.  At  last  she  said,  that  the  same  old  woman 
that  advised  her  to  send  for  the  dancing-water,  had 
been  telling  her  of  the  singing-apple,  which  was 
more  wonderful,  because  it  created  as  much  wit  as 
to  make  the  person  possessed  of  it  a  perfect  pro- 
digy, and  that  she  would  almost  give  her  life  for 
such  an  apple ;  but  that  she  feared  there  was  too 
much  danger  in  going  for  it.  '  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  me,'  replied  the  brother,  '  I  assure  you, 
for  I  am  not  so  fond  as  that  comes  to :  what,  have 
you  not  wit  enough  already?  Come,  come,  don't 
vex  yourself  about  such  a  foolish  story.' 

Fair-Star  followed  him  from  thence  home,  not  a 
little  melancholy  at  the  manner  of  his  receiving 
the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  her  having  the  singing-apple.  AVhen 
supper  was  set  upon  the  table  she  could  not  eat; 
Chery,  the  Jovely  Chtry,  observed  it,  and  helped 
lier  to  the  nicest  bits,  pressing  her  to  taste  thereof: 
but  all  he  could  say  proved  useless  ;  the  tears  came 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  rose  from  the  table.  O  hea- 
vtns !  how  uneasy  was  Chery,  ignorant  of  what  was 
the  cause :  when  Brieht-Sun  told  him,  in  a  sort  of 
raillery,  disobliging  enough  to  his  sister,  who  was 
f-o  much  piqued  thereat,  that  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  would  see  nobody  all  that  night. 

When  Bright-Sun  and  Felix  were  in  bed,  Chery 
mounted  his  v.-hite  nag  again,  and,  witiiout  saying 
any  thiijg  to  any  one,  set  out  on  his  journey  for 
the  singing-apple,  though  ha  knew  not  one  foot  of 
the  way,  leaving  a  letter  behind  him,  to  be  given 
to  Fair-Star  the  ntxt  morniug;  v/ho,  when  she  re- 
ceived it,  felt  all  the  disquiet  and  torments  con- 
ceivable upon  such  an  occasion.  She  ran  into  her 
brother's  chamber,  to  let  thetn  partake  some'what 
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of  her  grief;  who  presently  sent  after  him  again, 
to  oblige  liiin  to  return,  without  attempting  an  ad- 
venture wherein  there  was  so  much  hazard.  All 
this  tinw;  the  liing,  who  never  had  these  four  strang- 
ers out  of  his  thoughts,  as  often  as  he  wenta-hiint- 
ing,  called  upon  th-em,  and  reproached  them  for 
not  coming  to  his  court.  They  excused  tliemselves, 
first,  that  they  had  not  completed  their  equipage; 
and  then,  that  their  brother  was  absent:  assuring 
him,  that  upon  his  return,  they,  after  the  leave  he 
gave  them,  would  pay  their  most  liumble  respects 
to  him. 

Tl)e  prince  Chery,  who  was  too  much  urged  on- 
by  his  passion  not  to  make  all  possible  haste,  some 
time  after  day-break  found  a  handsome  young  man 
sitting  under  a  shady  tree,  reading  a  book  he  held 
in  his  hand;  to  whom  lie  addresjed  himself  iii  a 
civil  manner,  and  said,  '  Give  me  leave  to  inter- 
rupt you,  to  ask  if  you  know  where  1  may  find  the 
singing-apple.'  The  j'oung  man  looking  up  and 
smiling,  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  obtain  it. 
'Yes,'  replied  the  prince,  '  if  it  is  possible,  I  will.' 
'Ah!  sir,"  added  the  stranger,  'you  know  not  all 
the  dangers;  here  is  a  book  tliat  speaks  of  them, 
and  the  very  reading  of  it  is  enough  to  make  one- 
tremble.'  '  No  matter  for  that,'  said  Chery,  '  th& 
danger  is  not  capable  of  dismaying  me ;  tell  me 
only  where  T  may  find  it.'  '  This  book,'  continued 
the  man,  '  says,  in  the  Deserts  of  Libya;  that  we 
may  hear  it  sing  eight  leagues  off;  and  that  the 
dragon,  which  guards  it,  has  already  devoured 
above  five  hundred  thousand  people.'  '  I  shall 
make  one  more,'  said  the  prince,  smiling :  and  then 
taking  his  leave,  set  forv/ards  for  tiie  Deserts  of 
Libya.  After  several  days' journey,  he  listened  if 
he  could  hear  the  apple,  afflicting  himself  with  the 
length  of  the  way ;  when  perceiving  in  the  road  a 
turtle  almost  dead,  and  seeing  no  one  High  tiiat 
could  have  wounded  it,  he  beliaved  that  it  might 
b«long  to  Venus,    and  that  having   escaped   her 
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court,  the  little  archer,  to  try  liis  bow  and  arrows, 
had  let  fly  at  her;  and  taking  pity  on  it,  lighted  off 
his  horse,  took  it  up,  and  wiping  its  bloody  fea- 
thers, took  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  golden  box  of 
an  admirable  ointment,  and  no  sooner  applied  it  to 
the  wound  of  the  poor  turtle,  but  it  opened  its 
eyes,  raised  up  its  liead,  stretched  out  its  wings, 
and  then  looking  at  t'ne  prince,  said,  '  Good  mor- 

•  row,  Chery  ;  you  are  destined  to  save  my  life,  and 

*  I  may  perhaps  do  you  no  less  signal  services. 
is  You  are  come  for  the  singing-apple;  the  enterprise 
]    is  difficult,  and  worthy  of  you  ;  for  it  is  guarded  by 

a  terrible  scaled  dragon,  with  three  heads  and 
twelve  feet.'  '  Ah!  my  dear  turtle,'  said  the  prince, 
'  how  overjoyed  am  I  to  see  you  again,  and  at  a 
time  when  your  assistance  is  so  necessary.  Don't 
deny  it  me,  my  pretty  creature,  for  I  should  die 
with  grief  if  I  should  return  without  the  singing- 
apple  ;  and  since  that  I  got  tlie  dancing-water  by 
thy  means,  I  hope  you  will  find  out  some  expedient 
whereby  I  may  succeed  as  well  in  this  undertaking.' 
'  Follow  me,'  answered  the  turtle,  and  1  hope  all 
will  be  well.' 

The  prince  let  her  go,  and  after  following  her 
all  the  day,  arrived  at  a  great  mountain  of  sand, 
into  which  the  turtle  told  him  he  must  dig;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  sometimes  with  his  hand  and 
sometimes  with  his  sword.  After  some  hours'  hard 
working,  he  found  a  head-piece,  breast-plate,  and, 
in  short,  a  complete  suit  of  armour  for  man  and 
horse,  all  of  glass.  '  Arm  yourself,'  said  the  turtle, 
'  and  fear  not  the  dragon;  for  when  he  shall  see 
himself  in  all  these  glasses,  he  will  be  so  frighten- 
ed, thinking  his  own  resemblance,  in  so  many  mir- 
rors, to  be  as  many  such  monsters  as  himself,  that 
he  will  run  away.'  Chery  approving  tliis  contriv- 
ance, armed  himself,  and  taking  the  turtle  in  his 
hand,  they  travelled  all  that  night,  and  at  day- 
break heard  a  most  ravishing  melody ;  and  the,  ' 
prince  asking  what  it  was,  the  turtle. told  Lim,  sh«^  | 
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•was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  singing-apple 
could  be  so  agreeable,  for  that  it  performed  all 
parts  in  music,  and  seemed  as  if  all  manner  of  in- 
strunients  were  played  upon;  which  made  them 
still  keep  advancing  towards  it.  The  prince  wished 
to  himself  it  might  sing  something  that  might  be 
■adapted  to  the  situation  of  his  heart;  and  at  that 
very  instant  heard  these  words : 

'Tis  love  can  conquer  the  most  rebel  heart ; 
Be  amorous  still,  and  from  her  never  part; 
And  since  you  follow  beauty's  cruelty. 
Love  on,  pursue,  and  you  will  happy  be. 

'Ah!'  cried  he,  in  answer  to  these  verses,  'how 
charming  is  this  prediction!  I  ma)' hope  then  to  be 
more  happy.'  To  which  the  turtle  made  no  replj% 
for  she  never  spoke  any  thing  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  farther  they  advanced  the 
more  charming  the  music  seemed;  and  whatever 
dread  the  prince  might  be  in,  he  was  sometimes  so 
ravished,  that  he  stopped,  almost  insensible  of  any 
thing  else  :  but  the  sight  of  the  dragon,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly,  soon  recovered  liim  out  of  tliis 
kind  of  lethargy.  He  had  smelt  the  prince  a  great 
way  off,  and  expected  to  devour  him,  as  he  had 
done  by  all  the  rest.  He  came  jumping  along,  co- 
vering the  ground  as  he  came  vrith  a  poisonous 
froth :  out  of  his  infernal  throat  there  issued  fire 
and  little  dragons,  which  he  used  instead  of  darts, 
to  throw  into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  knights- 
-errant  tliat  came  to  fetch  away  the  singing-apple, 
But  when  he  saw  his  own  terrible  figure,  multi- 
•plied  a  thousand  times,  in  the  prince's  glass  ar- 
mour, he  stopped;  and  looking  hard  upon  him, 
bearing  so  many  no  less  horrid  monsters  than  him. 
self  about  him,  was  frightened,  and  ran  away, 
Cherj',  perceiving  the  happy  success  of  his  armour, 
pursued  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cavern,  which 
■be  closed  up,  to  prevent  his  returning  again.   Aft«r 
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tliat,  searcuiuff  about,  he  discovered,  -n-itli  admira-  ' 
tion,  ll:e  beautiful  tree,  which  was  all  amber,  exi- 
cpj.t  the  apples,  which  were  topazes;  but  that 
which  he  sought  after  with  so  much  pains  and 
preat  danger,  was  a  rubj-  crowned  with  a  diamond. 
"Ihe  prince,  transported  with  the  joy  of  having  it 
in  his  power  to  bestow  so  jfreat  a  treasure  on  his 
l>eIoved  Fair-Star,  made  haste  to  break  oflf  the 
bough ;  and,  proud  of  his  good  fortune,  mounted 
his  horse  ajain,  but  saw  no  more  of  the  turtle, 
who,  wl-.on  there  was  no  farther  need  of  her  assist- 
puce,  was  flown  away.  In  short,  the  prince  re- 
turned to  his  princess  with  his  prize,  w-ho  had  never 
enjoyed  one  moment's  repose  since  liis  absence  : 
bhe  continually  reproached  herself  for  her  ambition 
of  wit,  dreading  CLery's  death  far  more  than  her 
f;v.n.  'Ah!  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am!'  would  she 
often  cry,  fetching  deep  and  heavy  sighs,  '  why 
was  I  so  vain-glorious?  why  could  not  I  be  content 
to  speak  and  do  things  well  enough  not  to  be  im- 
pertinent? V.'ei!,  I  am  punished  for  my  pride,  if  I 
lose  him  I  so  dearly  loved.  Alas!  perhaps  the 
gods,  displeased  with  the  resistless  passion  I  have 
f..r  Chery,  will  deprive  me  of  him  by  some  tragical 
end.'  Ko  afflicting  tormenting  thought  escaped 
her  imagination,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
she  heard  such  ravishing  music,  that  she  could  not 
lie  in  bed,  but  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
hear  it  mere  plainly,  not  knowing  what  to  thiuk  of 
it:  sometimes  she  believed  it  to  be  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  sometimes  Venus,  the  Graces,  and  Loves; 
and  all  ti:e  time  the  symphony  seer.^ed  to  come 
nigher.  At  Inst,  it  being  moon-light,  she  discover- 
ed the  prince;  upon  which  she  retired,  seeing  a 
ftentleman,  and  net  knowing  who  it  might  be; 
wlieu  he  stopped  under  her  window,  and  the  apple 
suug  an  air,  the  beginning  of  which  words  were,  or 
something  like  it,  '  Awake,  you  sleeping  fair.' 

At   this   the   curious   princess   presently  looked 
out,  and  knowing  her  brother  again,  was  ready  to 
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jump  out  of  the  window  to  him.  She  talked  so 
loud,  that  the  -whole  family  was  presently  alarmed, 
and  came  and  opened  the  doors,  which  Chery  en- 
tered with  all  imaginable  haste,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  branch  of  amber,  with  the  wonderful  fruit 
upon  it ;  and,  as  he  had  smelt  of  it  often,  his  wit 
was  so  ir.uch  increased,  that  nothing  vras  com- 
parable to  it.  Fair-Star  ran  to  meet  him  with 
great  precipitation,  crying  with  joy,  and  saying, 
'  Do  you  believe  I  thank  you,  dear  brother  ?  No, 
there's  nothing  that  I  do  not  buy  too  dear,  when  I 
expose  you  to  fetch  it.'    *  And  there  are  no  dan- 

3  I  v.-ouid  not  hazard,'  answered  he,  '  to  give 
you  tlie  least  satisfaction.  Accept,  Fair-Star,  of 
this  fruit;  none  deserves  it  so  much  as  you.' 
Bright-Sun  and  his  brother  came  just  then  and  in- 
terrupted their  conversation,  and  were  glad  to  see 
their  brother  again,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
liis  journey,  which  lasted  till  morning. 

'I  he  wicked  Feintisa  having  left  the  queen,  after 
having  acquainted  her  v»ith  her  projects,  was  just 
retired  heme  and  got  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep, 
through  her  uneasiness,  one  wink.  When  she  heard 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  apple,  and  not  doubting 
It  that. he  had  obtained  it,  she  cried  and  bewailed 
her  condition,  scratching  her  face,  and  tearing  oflF 
her  hair.  Her  grief  was  extremely  great ;  for,  in- 
stead of  doing  the  princes  the  mischief  she  pro- 
jected, she  did  them  all  the  service  imaginable.    As 

u  as  it  was  day,  she  was  too  well  informed  of 
the  prince's  return,  and  upon  that  hurried  away 
to  the  queen-mother.  'Well,  Feintisa,'  said  that 
piiuce?s,  'do  you  bring  me  any  good  news?  are 
they  destroyed  ?'  '  No,  madam,'  replied  she,  cast- 
ing herrelf  at  her  feet :  '  but  let  not  your  majesty 
be  impatient;  I  have  a  thousand  ways  yet  left.' 
'  Ah,  v.'retch,'  siiid  the  queen,  « thou  intendest  to 
betray  me,  and  tlierefore  spare  them.'  Feintisa 
protested  to  the  contrarj',  and,  when  she  had  ap- 
peased her,  returned  home,  to  think  of  what  was 
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to  be  done  next.  She  let  some  days  pass  without 
undertaking  any  thing  :  when  being  informed  by 
her  scouts  that  the  princess  was  walking  in  the 
forest  alone,  expecting  her  brothers,  she  went  thi- 
ther; and,  addressing  herself  to  her,  said,  '  Charm- 
ing Star,  I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  got 
the  singing-apple,  and  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  it; 
for  I  have  so  great  an  inclination  for  you,  that  I 
am  interested  in  whatever  tends  to  your  advantage. 
And,'  continued  she,  '  I  cannot  forbear  advising 
you  to  one  thing  more.'  '  All,'  cried  the  princess, 
getting  from  her,  'keep  your  advice  to  yourself; 
for  though  the  benefits  I  receive  be  great,  yet  they 
make  not  amends  for  the  trouble  and  uneasiness 
.they  have  caused  me.'  '  Uneasiness  is  not  so  great 
«n  evil,'  answered  she  with  a  smile;  'there  is  a 
sweetness  and  tenderness  sometimes  in  it.'  '  For- 
bear,'  said  Fair-Star,  '  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
it.'  '  Indeed,'  said  the  old  woman,  ♦  you  are  very 
much  to  be  pitied,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and 
wittiest  lady  in  the  Avorld.'  '  I  desire  once  more,' 
replied  the  princess,  '  to  be  excused  ;  I  know  too 
•well  the  condition  the  absence  of  my  brother  re- 
duced me  to.'  '  You  must,  uotv.'ithstanding,  be 
told,'  said  Feintisa, '  that  you  want  the  little  green 
bird,  that  tells  every  thing,  by  which  you  will  be 
informed  of  your  birth,  and  your  good  and  ill  for- 
tune ;  there's  no  particular  tiling  he  does  not  dis- 
cover :  and  when  the  world  shall  say,  that  Fair- 
Star  has  the  dancing-water  and  the  singing-apple, 
and  wants  the  little  green  bird,  they  had  as  good 
Say  nothing.' 

After  having  in  this  manner  uttered  what  she  in- 
-tended,  she  retired,  leaving  the  princess  melancholy 
and  thoughtful,  and  sighing,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing she  desired.  'This  woman  is  in  the  right,' 
said  she  ;  '  what  am  1  the  better»for  tlie  dancing- 
water  and  singing-apple,  if  I  know  not  who  I  am, 
-who  are  my  parents,  and  by  what  fatality  my  bro- 
thers  and  I  w«re  exposed  to  the  fury  cf  the  w-av€S? 
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There  must  be  something  extraordinary  in  our 
births,  that  Ave  should  be  abandoned  in  the  manner 
Ave  were,  and  receive  so  evident  a  protection  from 
Heaven.  How  great  a  pleasure  would  it  be  to  me 
to  know  my  father  and  mother,  to  love  them  if 
they  be  alive,  and  to  honour  their  memory  if  dead  ! ' 
Thereupon  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  clear  as 
drops  of  morning  dew  distilling  upon  lilies  and 
roses.  Cher}',  who  was  always  more  impatient  to 
see  her  again  than  the  other  two,  made  the  most 
haste,  after  the  sport  was  over,  to  return  home  : 
that  day  he  was  on  foot,  his  bow  hung  negligently 
by  his  side,  some  arrows  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
his  hair  was  tied  with  a  ribbon  behind  him  ;  and 
in  this  warlike  dress  he  looked  charmingly  pleas- 
ing. When  the  princess  saw  him,  she  retired  to  a* 
dark  shady  walk,  that  he  might  not  perceive  those 
characters  of  grief  in  her  face ;  but  nothing  can 
escape  a  lover's  eye ;  for  the  prince,  looking  upon 
her,  soon  knew  that  something  was  the  matter. 
"Whereupon  he  was  disturbed,  and  desired  her  to 
tell  him  what  it  was ;  but  she  refusing  with  obsti- 
nacy, he  turned  one  of  his  arrows  against  his  breast, 
and  said,  'Since  j'ou  love  me  not,  Fair-Star,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  die.'  By  this  means  he,  as  I 
may  say,  extorted  thesecret  from  her;  but  on  these 
conditions,  that  he  should  not  with  the  hazard  of 
his  life  seek  to  satisfy  her  desires;  all  which  he 
promised.  But  as  scon  as  she  was  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  her  brothers  to  theirs,  he  went  into 
the  stable  again,  and  mounting  his  horse,  set  out 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  When  it  was 
known  the  next  morning,  the  whole  family  was  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  king,  who  could 
not  forget,  sent  to  invite  them  again,  and  they  re- 
turned the  same  excuse  again  of  their  brother's 
being  absent,  and  that  they  could  have  no  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  without  him  ;  but  that  upon  his 
returu  they  would  not  fail  to  pay  their  devoirs. 
The  princess  was  inconsolable ;  the  water  and  ap* 
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pie   could   not  charm   lier,  nothing  was   agreeable 

without  Cher3\ 

The  prince  wandered  up  and  down,  asking  all  l.e 
met  where  he  might  find  the  little  green  bird  ;  but 
no  body  could  tell  him,  till  he  met  with  an  old  man, 
who,  taking  him  home  with  him,  took  the  pains  to 
look  over   his  books  and   a    globe,  which   he  had 
made  the  study  of  his  life  ;  and  then  told  him  it 
was  in  a  frozen  climate,  on  the  point  of  a  frightful 
rock,  showing  him  all  the  roads  to  it.    The  prince, 
by  way  of  return,  presented  him  with  a  purse  of 
jewels  he  had  combed  out  of  liis  hair,  and  taking 
leave  of  him  pursued  his  journey.     To  be  short, 
one  morning,  by  sun-rise,  lie  perceived  the  rock,  i 
which  was  very  high  and  craggy,  and  on  the  top   i 
of  it  the  bird  talking  like  an  oracle,  telling  most   , 
itrange  things.     He  thought  he  might  catch  it  with   [ 
little  trouble,  since  it  appeared   to  be  very  tame,  I 
hopping  from   one  place  to  another.    He  got  olF 
from  his  horse,  and  climbed  up  withoutmnking  any  ■ 
noise,   promising  himself  i'.vA  Fair-Star   tiie   mo-,t  • 
sensible  pleasure  ;  v/hen,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  roc:: 
opened,  and  he  fell,  as  m.otionle:-s  as  any  statue, 
into  a  large  hall,  so  that  he  could  neither  bemoan 
nor  complain  of  his  deplorable  adventure.     I'here 
he  found  three  hundred  knights,  v.-ho,  having  made 
the  same  attempt  as  himself,  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition, being  only  able  to  look  at  om  another. 

The  time  of  his  absence  seemed  so  long  to  Fair-  ' 
Star,  that  she  fell  extraordinary  ill;  and  tlie  phy-  I' 
sicians  pronounced  her   to  be   devoured  by  deep   ' 
melancholy.     Her  brothers,  who  loved  her  tender- 
ly, v,'ould  often  tell  her  the  cause  of  her  illnes'  ; 
upon  which  she  confessed,  that  slie  reproached  her- 
self night  and  day  for  Chery's  departure,  and  that 
she  was  sure  she  should  die  if  she  heard  no  news 
of  him.     Bright-Sun,  moved  by  lier  tei.rs,  resolved    : 
to  go  and  seek  his  biother;  and  accordingly,  kuovr- 
iug  where  the  bird  was,  set  out,  approached  it  witii 
the  same  hopes,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  rock,  ar.  i 
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fell  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  first  object  he 
fixed  his  e^^es  on  was  Cheiy,  but  could  not  speak 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Fair-Star  grew  better, 
hoping  every  minute  to  see  her  two  brothers  re- 
turn ;  but  being  deceived  therein,  her  grief  renew- 
ed, and  she  complained  incessantly,  accusing  her- 
self for  the  disasters  that  befel  her  brothers  :  when 
Prince  Felix,  having  no  less  compassion  on  her, 
and  concern  for  his  brothers,  resolved  to  go  and 
find  them,  and  acquainted  her  therewith.  She  at 
first  seemed  to  oppose  it ;  but  he  replied  that  it 
was  just  that  he  should  expose  himself  for  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  him,  and  then  set  out,  after 
taking  his  leave  of  the  princess,  whom  he  left  a 
prey  to  the  most  piercing  grief. 

When  Feintisa  knew  that  the  third  prince  was 
gone  her  joj-  had  no  end,  but  away  she  ran  to  the 
queen,  and  promised  her,  with  more  assurance  than 
er,  to  destroy  this  unfortunate  family,  Felix 
shared  the  same  fate  with  Chery  and  Bright-Sun : 
he  found  the  rock,  saw  the  bird,  and  fell  in  the 
hall,  where  he  knew  the  princes  he  souglit,  and  saw 
them  ranged  in  niches.  They  never  slept  nor  ate, 
but  remained  in  that  sad  condition,  having  only 
their  thoughts  at  liberty.  Fair-Star,  seeing  none 
■y(  her  brothers  return,  was  inconsolable,  and  re- 
iroached  herself  for  staying  so  long  after  them  ; 
md,  without  any  longer  hesitation,  ordered  their 
ervants  to  stay  six  months,  and  if  neither  she  nor 
ler  brothers  returned  in  that  time,  to  go  and  ac- 
inaint  the  corsair  and  his  wife  with  their  deaths. 
Then  dressing  herself  in  men's  clothes,  as  most 
itting  to  secure  her  from  all  insults  on  her  journey, 
'eintisa  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  go  upon  her 
sabella  horse ;  and  immediately  after  ran  full  of 
oy  to  the  palace,  to  regale  the  queen  with  the 
lews.  She  only  armed  herself  with  a  head-piece, 
isor  of  which  she  never  lifted  up,  because  hsr 
eauty  was  so  perfect,  she  would  not  otherwise 
»ve  passed  for  a  man.    She  suffered  very  mucH 
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by  the  rigour  of  the  weather;  for  that  country 
where  the  green  bird  lived,  in  no  season  ever  re- 
ceived the  happy  influence  of  the  sun  ;  but  neither 
cold  nor  any  thing  else  could  dismay  her.  In  her 
way  she  saw  a  dove,  no  less  white  nor  cold  than 
the  snow  it  lay  upon,  which,  notwithstanding  her 
impatience  of  arriving  at  the  rock,  slie  could  not 
see  perish  ;  but,  lighting  off  her  horse,  took  it  up, 
warmed  it  with  her  breath,  and  put  it  into  her  bo- 
som, wliere  it  never  stirred.  Fair-Star,  thinking  it 
dead,  took  it  out,  and  looking  sorrowfully  upon  it, 
said,  '  What  shall  I  do,  lovely  dove,  to  save  thy 
life  r'  To  which  the  little  creature  made  answer, 
'  One  sweet  kiss,  Fair-Star,  from  your  mouth,  wilJ 
finish  what  you  have  so  charitably  begun.'  NoJj 
only  one,'  said  tlie  princess,  '  but  a  thousand 
need  be  ;'  and  fell  a  kissing  it.  Upon  which  the 
dove,  reviving,  replied,  ' I  know  you,  notv,ithstand 
ing  your  disguise,  and  must  tell  you,  that  you  un 
dertake  a  thing  which  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  effect  without  my  assistance  ;  but  do  as  I  ad 
vise  you.  ^Vllen  you  come  to  the  rock,  instead  o/ 
attempting  to  climb  it,  stay  at  the  bottom,  and  sing 
the  most  melodious  song  you  can  thmk  of; 
green  bird  will  hear  you,  and  observe  from  wliencf 
the  voice  comei ;  then  you  must  pretend  to  be 
asleep,  and  I  will  stay  by  you  :  when  he  sees  me 
he'll  come  from  the  rock  to  peck  me,  and  then  yoi 
must  take  your  advantage  and  catch  him.' 

The  prmcess,  overjoyed  at  this  hope,  arrived  soor 
at  the  rock,  where  she  found  her  brothers'  horse; 
grazing,  which  sight  renewed  all  her  grief,  and  sh« 
sat  down  and  cried  bitterly ;  but  the  little  greer 
bird  said  such  fine  and  comfortable  things  to  thost 
that  were  afflicted,  that  she  dried  up  her  tears,  anc 
sang  so  loud  and  charming,  that  the  princes  in  th« 
hall  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her,  which  was 
the  first  moment  they  began  to  hope.  The  litth 
green  bird  heard  her  also,  and  looked  to  see  fron 
whence  the  voice  came,  and  perceiving  the  prin 
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cess,  who  had  pulled  off  her  casque,  that  slie  might 
lie  down  to  sleep  with  more  ease,  and  also  the  dove 
hopping  by  her,  he  came  down  to  peck  her,  but  had 
not  pulled  off  three  feathers  before  he  was  taken 
himself.  '  Ah !'  said  he,  what  wc-ald  you  have 
with  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  engage  ycu  to 
come  so  far  to  make  me  miserable  ?  Give  me  my 
libertj',  I  conjure  you,  and  I  will  do  whatever  you 
desire  in  exchauge.'  '  Kestore  me  my  brothers,' 
said  Fair-Star,  '  whom,  by  their  horses  feeding  here, 
I  know  thou  detainest  somewhere  hereabouts.'  '  I 
e  a  red  feather,'  said  lie,  '  under  my  left  v/ing ; 
pull  it  out,  and  touch  the  rock  with  it.'  The  prin- 
cess made  liaste  to  do  what  he  had  bid  her,  but  at 
the  same  time  saw  such  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
heard  such  claps  of  thunder,  together  with  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  that  she  was  very  much 
frightened ;  but  she,  notwithstanding,  held  the 
green  tird  fast,  that  he  might  not  escape  her,  then 
touched  the  rock  again  a  second  and  third  time ; 
at  which  last  it  split  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  she  with  an  air  of  victory  entered  the  hall, 
diere  the  three  were  with  a  great  many  others, 
She  ran  to  Chery,  who  knew  her  not  in  that  dress 
and  in  a  helmet;  for  then  the  enchantment  was 
not  destroyed,  insomuch  that  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  stir.  The  princess,  seeing  that,  asked 
the  bird  more  questions  ;  to  v/hich  he  made  an- 
swer, that  she  must  rub  the  eyes  of  all  those  she 
would  free  from  the  enchantment  with  the  same  ' 
red  feather,  which  good  office  she  did  to  several 
kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  her  three  brothers, 
who,  in  return  for  so  great  a  benefit,  fell  down 
on  their  knees,  and  called  her  the  deliverer  of 
kings. 

Fair-Star  then  perceiving  that  her  brothers,  de- 
ceived by  her  dress,  did  not  know  her,  pulled  oflF 
her  helmet,  and,  holding  out  her  arms,  embraced 
them  a  thousand  times,  if  possible,  and  afterv/arda 
asked  the  other  princes  civilly  who  they  were. 
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Every  one  told  his  own  jiarticular  adventure,  and 
offered  to  accompany  her  wherever  she  went:  to 
which  s'ne  answered,  that  thougli  the  laws  of 
knighthood  might  give  her  some  right  over  their 
liberties,  she  waved  it,  leaving  them  to  pursue 
their  own  pleasures  ;  and  then  retired  with  her 
brothers,  that  they  might  give  each  other  a  par- 
ticular account  of  what  had  befallen  them  since 
their  separation.  The  little  green  bird  often  inter- 
rupted them,  to  desire  Fair-Star  to  give  him  his 
liberty;  upon  which  she  looked  for  the  dove  to 
ask  her  opinion,  but  not  finding  her,  told  the  bird 
he  had  cost  her  too  much  trouble  and  uneasiness 
to  enjoy  so  little  of  her  conquest.  Thereupon  tliey 
all  four  mounted  their  own  horses,  leaving  the 
kings  and  princes  to  go  on  foot,  their  equipage  and 
horses  being  all  lost  and  dead  during  the  many 
years  of  their  enchantment. 

The  queen-mother,  eased  of  all  the  disquiet  with 
which  the  return  of  the  princes  and  princess  had 
burthened  her,  renewed  her  instances  to  the  king 
to  marry  again ;  and  importuned  him  so  much, 
that  he  made  choice  of  a  princess,  cue  of  his  rela- 
tions. But  as  he  must  first  disannul  his  marriag* 
with  the  Queen  Blondina,  who  had  lived  all  that 
time  at  her  mother's  with  the  three  whelps,  the  old 
queen  sent  a  coach  for  her  and  them.  She  came 
according  to  her  commands,  and  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  long  veil  that  reached  down  to  her 
feet ;  in  which  apparel  she  appeared  as  beautiful 
as  the  morning-star,  though  she  was  become  lean 
and  pale  by  not  sleeping  nor  eating  but  just  to 
sustain  nature,  and  out  of  complaisance  to  her 
mother,  who  was  pitied  by  all.  The  king  relented 
so  much,  that  he  durst  not  cast  his  eyes  on  her  ; 
for  he  consented  to  this  second  match  purely  out 
of  the  hopes  of  heirs.  The  marriage-day  being  ap- 
pointed, the  old  queen,  urged  thereto  by  Rosetta, 
•who  always  hated  her  unfortunate  sister,  would 
hav«   the  Queen   Blondina   appear   at   the   feast. 
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which  was  to  be  verj-  magnificent;  and  the  king, 
to  show  his  grandeur  to  strangers,  sent  the  first 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  to  the  princes  and 
thiir  sister,  to  invite  them  to  it. 

The  gentleman  went  accordingly,  and,  knowing 
the  extreme  desire  the  king  had  to  see  them,  find- 
ing them  not  at  home,  left  one  of  his  attendants  to 
wait  for  them,  and  to  bring  them  without  any  de- 
lay. The  night  before  this  banquet  I'air-Star  and 
the  three  prmces  arrived,  to  whom  the  person  that 
was  left  delivered  his  message,  telling  them  withal 
the  history  of  the  king's  life :  that  he  had  married 
a  young  beautiful  damsel,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  delivered  of  tliree  whelps  ;  and  that  upon 
that  account  he  had  put  her  away,  though  he  loved 
her  tenderly  ;  that  he  had  lived  fifteen  years  before 
he  would  hearken  to  any  proposals  of  marriage, 
but  being  pressed  thereto  by  the  queen-mother  and 
his  ministers  of  state,  he  had  determined  to  espouse 
.3  young  princess  of  his  court,  to  whose  nuptials 
the3'  were  invited. 

Fair-Star  dressed  herself  in  a  rose-coloured  vel- 

■t,  bedecked  on  the  robings  with  diamonds,  her 
hair  hanging  on  her  shoulders  in  fine  curls,  but 
tied  together  with  a  bunch  of  ribbons,  by  which 
IS  the  gold-chain  on  her  neck  appeared  more 
visible ;  the  star  on  her  forehead  shined  with  all 
imaginable  lustre ;  and,  in  short,  she  seemed  too 
beautiful  for  a  mortal.  Her  brothers  came  not  far 
short  of  her;  and  Prince  Cherj'  had  something 
that  distinguished  him  most  advantageously.  They 

11  four  went  in  an  ivory  and  ebony  chariot,  drawn 
by  twelve  white  horses,  their  equipage  every  way 
suitable.  The  king,  overjoyed  to  see  them,  received 
them  at  the  stair-head  :  the  apple  sang  wonderfully 
fine,  the  water  danced,  and  the  green  bird  talked 
like  an  oracle.  They  all  fell  on  tiieir  knees,  till 
the  king  raised  them  up  with  his  hand,  which  they 
kissed  with  all  respect  and  affection.  After  that 
lie  embraced  them,  and  said,  '  I  am  obliged  to  you. 
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lo%'ely  strangers,  for  your  company  to-day ;  j'our 
presence  gives  me  a  sensible  pleasure.'  Then  he 
led  them  into  a  large  hail,  M'here  there  were  seve- 
ral tables  set  out  with  all  manner  of  rarities  and 
dainties,  and  music  playing  all  the  time.  Soon 
after  came  the  queen-mother,  -with  her  new  daugh- 
ter-iu-lav,'  that  was  to  be,  accompanied  by  Rosetta 
and  a  great  number  of  ladies,  and  with  them^the 
poor  queen,  led  by  a  brass  chain  about  her  neck,  to 
which  the  three  dogs  were  fastened,  who,  together 
witli  them,  was  carried  to  a  great  bowl  of  bones 
and  offal-meat,  that  was  set  out  by  the  old  queen's 
command  in  one  part  of  the  hall. 

When  Fair-Star  and  the  princes  saw  this  ur.happy 
princess,  tears  came  in  their  eyes,  either  because 
they  were  sensibly  touched  with  the  vicissitudes 
and  changes  of  this  world,  or  by  instinct  of  nature. 
But  how  outrageous  were  the  old  queen's  thoughts 
at  so  unexpected  a  return,  so  contrary  to  lier  de- 
signs !  She  cast  so  furious  a  look  at  Feintisr.,  that 
she  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her 
up,  so  much  did  she  dread  her.  The  king  presented 
the  princess  and  her  brothers  to  his  mother,  saying 
the  most  obliging  things  of  them  ;  and  she,  not- 
withstanding her  inward  hatred  and  concern,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  favourable  compliment  and  a 
smile ;  for  at  that  time  dissimulation  was  ap  much 
in  vogue  as  nov/.  Is'o  mirth  was  wanting  during 
tlie  feast,  though  the  king  was  not  very  well  pleased 
to  see  his  wife  eat  with  dogs,  as  the  meanest  of  all 
creatures ;  but  having  resolved  to  show  all  manner 
of  complaisance  to  his  mother,  she  ordered  every 
thing  as  she  thought  fit. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  the  king,  addressing 
himself  to  Fair- Star,  said,  '  I  hear  you  are  possess- 
ed of  three  incomparable  things ;  1  wish  you  joy  of 
them,  and  desire  you  to  tell  ine  how  you  got  them,* 
'  Sir,'  replied  she,  '  I  shall  obey  you  with  pleasure. 
1  was  told  that  the  dancing-water  would  make  me 
hiuidsdme,  and  the  singing-apple  inspire  those  wiiy 
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had  it  with  wit ;  which  were  the  two  reasons  made 

desirous  of  them.     For  the   little  green  bird, 

who  tells  every  thing,  our  ignorance  of  our  fatal 

ths  made  me  covet  him,  since  we  were  children 
ibaudoned  by  our  parents.'  'To  judge  of  your 
>irth  by  j-our  persons,'  replied  the  king,  '  it  must 

illustrious  j  but  tell  me  sincerely  who  you  are.' 

ir,'  said  she,  '  my  brothers  and  I  deferred  that 
nquiry  till  our  return,  and  tlien  we  received  the 
lonour  of  an  invitation  to  your  wedding,  and  have 
rought  these  rairities  to  divert  you.'  '  I  am  very 
f  it,'  s;;id  the  king,  'therefore  let  us  not  de- 
er so  agreeable  an  entertainment.'  '  What,'  said 
he  queen-mother,  in  a  passion,  '  can  you  amuse 
ourself  HO  better  than  with  such  idle  stories,  and 
ich  silly  chits  and  their  rarities  ?  I  am  sorry  your 
redulity  should  be  so  much  abused,  and  tliat  they 
lould  hr.ve  the  honour  to  sit  at  my  table.'  Fair- 
tar  and  her  brothers  knew  not  how  to  behave 
lemselves  at  this  disobliging  expression,  but  were 
infused  and  vexed  to  be  afifronted  before  so  much 
Drapany ;  but  the  king  telling  his  mother  that  this 
roceeding  of  hers  very  much  displea:^ed  him,  de- 
red  them  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  held  out  his 
and  as  a  sign  of  his  friendship.  Fair-Star  called 
glass-bason,  and  poured  the  dancing-water 
to  it ;  which,  by  its  skipping  and  jumping,  some- 
mes  forming  waves  like  a  rolling  sea,  and  some- 
changing  its  colour,  filled  all  the  company 
ith  admiration,  by  its  forcing  the  bason  along  the 
ble  to  the  king,  cast  out  seme  drops  into  the  face 
first  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber  ; 
ho  being  a  man  of  good  mien,  but  of  a  disagree- 
'le  face  (though  a  man  of  merit),  having  but  one 

:,  the  v.ater  made  him  very  beautiful,  and  re- 
ored  his  eye  again.     The  king,  whose  favourite 

was,  seemed  as  much  pleased  with  this  adven- 
re,  as  the  queen-mother  was  vexed  to  hear  the  ap- 

uses  of  the  whole  company.  After  that,  Fair- 
ar  produced  the  ruby  apple  upon  its  branch  of 
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amber,  which  began  as  melodious  a  concert  as  if 
there  had  been  a  hundred  musicians,  which  ravish- 
ed the  senses  of  the  king  and  whole  court ;  whose 
admiration  increased,  when  she  showed  the  little 
green  bird  in  a  golden  cage,  out  of  which  she  took 
him  gently,  and  set  him  upon  the  apple,  whicii  cut 
of  respect  left  off  singing,  to  give  him  time  to 
speak  :  his  feathers  were  so  bright,  that,  when  th( 
eyes  were  shut,  they  glistened,  and  were  of  al 
manner  of  shades  of  green.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  king,  and  asked  him  what  he  pleased  to 
know.  '  We  want  to  be  informed,'  replied  the 
king,  '  who  this  lady  and  these  three  gentlemen 
are.'  '  O  king,'  answered  the  bird,  with  a  plain 
and  intelligible  voice,  '  she  is  thy  own  daughter 
and  two  of  these  princes  are  th^-  sons ;  the  third, 
whose  name  is  Chery,  is  thy  nephew.'  Thereupon, 
with  an  unparalleled  eloquence,  he  told  tb.e  whole 
story,  without  omitting  tlie  least  circumstance. 

The  king  melted  into  tears,  and  the  afflicted 
queen,  leaving  her  dogs,  came  softly  forwards,  cry 
ing  for  joy  ;  for  she  no  longer  disputed  the  trutl 
of  the  story  when  she  saw  all  tlie  tokens.  The 
three  princes  rose  up  at  the  end  thereof,  cast  them 
selves  at  the  king's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  am 
kissed  his  hand.  He,  with  open  arms  clapped  then 
to  his  heart;  and,  at  that  time,  there  was  nothin; 
heard  but  sighs  and  cries  of  joy.  When,  at  last 
the  king  seeing  his  queen  standing  fearful  by  th. 
wall-side  in  an  humble  posture,  ran  to  her,  and 
braced  her  a  thousand  times :  then  took  lier  by  th 
hand,  and  made  her  sit  down  by  him  ;  but  not  be 
fore  her  children  and  she  had  embraced  as  often 
jS'ever  was  sight  more  tender  and  moving;  the. 
■were  all  in  tears,  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eye 
to  heaven  to  return  thanks.  The  king  made  th 
princess  he  v.as  to  marry  a  compliment,  and,  witt 
al,  a  present  of  jewels.  But  for  the  queen-mothei 
llosetta,  and  Feintisa,  they  could  expect  nothin 
but  the  utmost  resentment.    The  thunder  of  hi 
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anger  began  to  grumble,  whea  the  generous  queen, 
her  children,  and  Chery,  conjured  him  not  to  put 
himself  into  a  passion,  but  to  pass  a  more  exem- 
plary than  severe  sentence.  The  qaeen-motlier  he 
made  a  close  prisoner  for  life  in  a  strong  castle ; 
and  Rosetta  and  Feintisa  were  cast  into  a  deep 
nasty  dungeon,  thereto  remain  all  their  days  witn 
the  three  dogs. 
After  these  three  wicked  persons  were  carried 
vay,  the  music  began  to  play,  and  all  joy  auj 
mirth  went  forward  ;  but  none  came  up  to  tliat  of 
Chery's  and  Fair-Star's,  who  were  as  happy  as  they 
wished  to  be;  for  the  king,  sensible  of  his  nephew's 
merit,  completed  the  happiness  of  that  day  by  mar- 
rying him  to  his  daughter.  The  prince,  transport- 
ed  with  joy,  cast  himself  at  his  feet;  and  Fair-Star 
discovered  no  less  satisfaction.  But,  not  to  forset 
the  old  princess,  who  had  in  a  kind  of  solitudt 
spent  so  many  years,  but  to  let  her  partake  of  tlie 
joy,  the  same  fairy  that  liad  been  so  entertained  bv 
at  the  same  moment,  went  and  told  her  all  that 
happened  at  court,  and  asked  her  to  go  with  her 
thither.  The  grateful  princess  went  with  her  in 
her  chariot  of  blue  and  gold,  preceded  by  all  man- 
ner of  warlike  instruments,  and  followed  by  live 
hundred  bod3--guard3  richly  clothed;  and,  by  the 
way,  the  fairy  told  her  the  history  of  her  grand- 
children; how  she  had  never  forsaken  them,  but 
had  protected  them  under  the  shape  of  a  siren  and 
a  dove,  and  all  upon  the  account  of  the  charitable 
prion  she  gave  her.  The  good  princess  was 
every  moment  kissing  her  hand,  to  show  her  ac- 
knowledgment, and  could  not  think  of  expressions 
'to  declare  her  joy.  "When  they  arrived  at  ccurt 
the  king  received  them  with  a  thousand  testimo- 
nies of  friendship.  The  Queen  Blondina  and  her 
children  were  glad  to  see  the  princess,  and  earnest 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  obligations  to  that 
illustrious  lady,  vrho  the  old  princess  told  tliem 
was  the  kind  dove  that  guided  them ;  and  who  to 
VOL.  II.  D 
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complete  the  king's  satisfaction,  told  him  that  his 
mother-in-law,  whom  he  always  took  for  a  poor 
country  woman,  was  a  sovereign  princess;  which 
was  the  only  thing  perhaps  wanting  to  that  mo- 
narch's happiness.  And,  to  conclude,  the  corsair 
and  his  wife  were  sent  for,  that  they  might  receive 
a  noble  recompense  for  the  extraordinary  educa- 
tion they  bestowed  on  them. 


GENTLE]MAN-CITIZEN. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN- 
CITIZEN. 


The  story  of  the  Princess  Fair-Star  filled  Dandi- 
nardiere  with  so  much  admiration,  that,  with  his 
good  will,  he  would  have  spent  the  whole  evening 
in  commending  it ;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  rap- 
tures, taking  Virginia  hy  the  hand,  pulled  her  so 
rudely  to  him,  that,  not  being  prepared,  she  fell 
upon  the  viscount,  and  he  upon  the  ground.  Dan- 
dinardiere  seemed  amazed  at  this  disorder ;  he  ac- 
cused his  stars  a  thousand  times,  in  the  most 
lofty  expressions,  for  persecuting  him  in  this  man- 
ner, telling  the  company  that  he  never  thought  of 
succeeding  so  ill  in  a  piece  of  gallantry,  into  which 
his  admiration  had  engaged  him,  '  It  is  a  very 
odd  way  of  pleasing,'  said  the  young  heroine,  '  to 
pull  one  so  rudely  by  the  arm,  to  lame  me  for 
some  days.'  '  Neither  have  I,  iVIonsieur  Dandi- 
nardiere,'  said  the  viscount,  '  been  much  better 
used ;  and  what  vexes  me  most  is,  that,  in  my  fall, 
my  peruke  fell  off;  and  as  I  give  myself,  as  much 
S.S  I  am  able,  all  the  airs  of  a  young  man,  I  am 
I'erj-  much  at  a  nonplus  to  justify  my  grey  hairs 
before  these  ladies.'  '  I  see  bj'  Monsieur  Dan- 
dinardiere,'  said  the  prior,  '  that  you  increase  his 
pain  by  talking  as  you  do;  you  must  have  some 
consideration  for  a  gentleman  that  is  wounded:  I 
swear,  had  he  broke  my  neck,  I  would  not  have 
said  a  word.'  •  I  am  obliged  to  i'ou,'  said  Dandi- 
nardiere;  'but,  alas!  the  ladies  have  other  privi- 
leges: cruelty  is  their  appennage  and  support,  and 
the  fair  Virginia  knows  too  well  how  to  maintain 
her  rights.'  '  Reproach  me  not  for  complaining,' 
said  she;  '  any  otlier  but  myself  would  have  ciied 
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out  louder.'  '  But,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  have  the 
sentiments  of  an  Alexander,  and  meet  with  the  ri- 
gour of  an  Alexaudretta,'  replied  Dandinardiere, 
■with  an  abundance  of  joy,  thinking  he  had  made 
use  of  a  most  delicate  and  uncommon  expression, 
and  wondered  that  no  body  applauded  it,  looking 
upon  the  company  with  such  an  air  of  merit,  that 
the  gentlemen  could  scarce  refrain  from  laughing. 
Then  jMarthouida,  who  was  always  most  liberal  of 
her  praises,  forbore  some  time,  but  at  last  cried  out 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  expression  of  Alexau- 
dretta, and  on  the  beauties  it  included,  which 
A'.ere  hid  from  and  unknowTi  to  the  vulgar.  Then 
Virginia  taking  upon  her  the  discourse,  told  him 
he  had  a  superior  wit,  and  was  capable  of  polish- 
ing the  whole  world,  of  banishing  all  obscurities, 
and  to  give  the  last  perfection  to  language  ;  which 
■were  followed  by  a  thousand  such  like  extrava- 
gances ;  for  these  ladies  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  tliem. 

Dandinardiere,  charmed  and  confounded  at  the 
same  time,  clapped  his  armed  hands  together,  and 
was  for  answering  all  at  once;  insomuch,  that  he 
kne'vv  not  v/hat  he  said,  but  had  like  to  have  choaic- 
ed  himself;  and  he  crowed  like  a  young  child  or 
drunken  man,  getting  out  soi-netimes,  '  Your  very 
humble  sen'ant,  3'ou  are  too  favourable  to  my 
small  merit ;  your  verj'  humble  servant.'  It  being 
very  late,  Madame  St.  Thomas  thinking  it  fit  to  give 
the  sick  man  some  time  to  repose  himself,  took  her 
leave  of  him,  and  bade  him  good  night,  and  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  leaving 
Alain  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  mortified 
countenance,  which  showed  his  sorrow  for  his  lord 
and  master's  fall,  whom,  out  of  respect,  he  durst 
not  approach,  till  he,  calling  kindly,  said,  '  Reach 
me  my  night-cap,  instead  of  this  turban,  which, 
though  it  becomes  me  very  well,  is  very  trouble- 
some :  I  cannot  tell  what  the  Turks  do  to  theirs, 
for  mine  is  always  falling  off.'    *  O  !  sir,'  answereii 
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with  his  ordinary  simplicity,  'don't  wonder 
...I,  tor  the  devil's  their  fiiend,  and  can  make 
11  suy  on  faster  than  if  they  were  held  on  by 
ribbons :  now  the  ladies,  who  are  not  so  great 
Turks  as  the  Grand  Turk,  are  forced  to  wear  great 
bunches  of  ribbons.'  '  A  turban  you  mean,  you 
fool,'  cried  Daudinardiere;  '  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  speak  so  improper.'  '  O !  if  I  am  improper,' 
said  Alain,  who  did   not   understand  him  rightly, 

you  know  it  is  not  my  own  fault ;  for  it  rained 
vhtn  I  boxed  in  the  yard,  and,  since  that,  you 
have  tumbled  and  tossed  me  about  your  chamber; 
and  30U  know  white  walls  never  do  one's  clothes 
anj'  good.  I  protest,  sir,  my  heart  always  aches 
when  1  see  you  in  a  passion  in  a  dirty  place,  which 
proceeds  from  my  fear  of  getting  spots  upon  my 
clothes.'      '  I   know  very   well,'  said   his  master, 

that  you  have  a  great  consideration  for  what 
goods  are  mine;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  take 
care  to  make  you  pull  off  your  livery  when  I  beat 
you  again.'  'That's  a  very  bad  promise,'  replied 
du  ;  '  for,  since  you  have  been  here,  your  blows 
are  worse  than  the  brushing  them.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  was  your  faithful  domestic,  and  well  be. 
loved,  as  my  good  old  grandmother  used  to  say 
•when  she  put  cabbage  into  the  pot ;  and  I  think  I 
may  use  this  comparison,  that  you  are  the  pot,  and 
I  tiie  cabbage,  which  you  cultivate  and  water,  to 
eat  me,  that  is  to  say,  to  beat  me  :  you  love  me  no 

otherwise.      Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I   am   a  fool    to 

but  I  will  say  no  more.'  Plere  he  left  off;  and 
happi'  w^as  it  for  him,  since  he  saved  thereby  some 
strokes  that  his  master,  who  began  to  be  chafed  by 
his  arguing  in  this  manner,  was  going  to  bestovr 
upon  him. 

By  this  time  supper  came  up,  and  Daudinar- 
diere, by  tormenting  himself  all  day,  ate  enough 
to  make  a  famine  ;  and,  after  that,  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep,  that  he  never  waked  till  Mr.  Ro- 
bert, the  surgeon,  knocked  at  his  chamber-door  th*- 
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next  morning  with  his  fist  and  feet.'  'Ah  !  MOH* 
sieur  Dandinardiere,'  cried  he,  as  loud  as  he  could 
bawl,  '  they  say  that  you  design  to  go  away  with- 
out paying  me  for  the  care  I  have  taken  of  your 
head  ;  but  I  shall  watch  your  door,  you  shall  not 
give  me  tlie  slip.  It  is  the  true  way  to  be  rich,  iu» 
deed,  to  promise  and  never  to  pay  ;  fair  words 
butter  no  parsnips :  I  am  not  to  be  so  bubbled ; 
you  shall  pay  me,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.' 
Dandinardiere,  surprised  and  enraged  at  the  inso- 
lence of  ]Mr.  Robert,  listened  to  him,  while  he  pro- 
nounced his  proverbs  like  another  Sancho  Panca; 
and  afterwards,  awaking  his  valet,  who  was  in  a 
sound  sleep,  and  bidding  him  softly  come  to  him, 
said,  '  Thou  hearest  the  impertinence  of  this  ras- 
cally surgeon  ;  he  would  be  paid  for  tlie  care  he 
takes  to  kill  me.  Could  he  think  me  so  void  of 
honour  and  honesty  not  to  satisfy  him  ?  He  de- 
serves to  be  well  threshed  ;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  to  give  myself  so  much  trouble  about  such 
a  sorry  fellow.  Besides,  it  is  thy  business ;  I 
would  have  thee  make  a  quick  and  sudden  sally 
upon  him,  throw  him  down,  and  give  him  twenty 
or  thirty  blows ;  I'll  back  you :  and  this  is  what 
he  shall  get  for  his  impudence.'  '  You'll  back  me  !' 
answered  Alain :  '  pray,  sir,  what  is  it  you  will  do 
to  back  me?'  'I  will^go  softly  behind  thee,'  re- 
plied Dandinardiere,  '  and  bolt  the  door  after  thee; 
for,  if  thou  should  chance  to  be  the  weakest,  he 
will  come  in  to  me ;  and  I  scorn,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, to  lay  my  hands  on  him.'  'Ah  !  sir,'  answer- 
ed Alain,  '  I  scorn  him  as  much,  and  I  desire  you 
not  to  make  me  fight  with  a  man  so  much  beneath 
me.'  '  How  long,'  asked  the  cit,  '  have  you  been 
such  a  braggadocio  ?'  '  I  don't  know  what  that 
means,'  said  tiie  valet ;  '  but,  to  tell  you  truly,  1 
find  my  sides  sore  since  yesterday's  work.  Would 
you  have  the  heart  to  send  me  against  a  fresh  man, 
wiiom  I  despise  so  much  ?  Believe  me,  sir,  you 
Ij.ad  better  take  the  pains  yourself  to  beat  him, 
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since  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  one  more  proper.' 
should  biave  learnt  him  already  how  to  make 
such  a  noise  when  he  asks  money  of  such  a  gentle- 
man as  me,'  said  Dandinardiere,  '  was  he  not  so 
much  below  me.'  '  Alas  !  sir,',  replied  Alain,  ■'  you 
beat  me  almost  every  day,  and  I  swear  he  is  of  a 
better  family  ;  my  father  was  a  farrier,  and  he  is  a 
surgeon,  which  I  am  sure  is  the  most  honourable 
profession,  and  may  make  him  worthy  your  strokes.' 
If  you  hand  down  a  thousand  genealogies,'  cried 
Dandinardiere,  '  you  shall  not  provoke  me  more  ; 
but  I  know  thee  to  be  a  poltroon,  and  lovest  to 
sleep  in  a  whole  skin.' 

While  he  was  loading,  in  a  low  voice,  the  prudent 
Alain  with  these  injurious  speeches,  Mr.  Robert 
kept  knocking  at  the  door,  which  made  the  en- 
raged Dandinardiere,  who  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  exposing  himself  to  any  more  dangers, 
think  of  an  odd  way  of  revenging  himself.  As 
there  was  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  through 
•which  the  cat  used  to  pass,  Dandinardiere  got  out 
of  bed,  and  finding  neither  shoes  nor  slippers,  and 
fearing  to  catch  cold,  drew  on  his  boots,  and  taking 
up  the  tongs,  went  softly  to  the  door  and  caught 
JMr.  Robert  by  the  legs,  who,  thinking  himself  bit 
by  a  serpent,  durst  not  look  at  his  feet,  but  made 
such  a  terrible  outcry,  that,  together  with  Dandi- 
nardiere's  laughing,  who  failed  not  to  ply  well  the 
tongs,  the  whole  family  was  alarmed.  The  vis- 
count and  prior,  whose  chambers  lay  next  to  his, 
and  by  whose  management  this  scene  came  to  be 
acted,  rose  presently,  and  came  to  appease  this 
quarrel.  Mr.  Robert  was  a  Xorman,  and  as  fond, 
to  be  sure,  of  a  law-suit  as  of  a  broken  leg  or  arm. 
?  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  bear  witness,  I  am  lamed 
for  ever.'  He  could  say  no  more;  for  just  then 
Dandinardiere  pinched  so  hard,  that  he  turned 
pale  and  speechless.  The  viscount  and  prior  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  this  new  manner  of  fight- 
ijjg ;  but  as  it  was  then  time  to  pacify  the  enraged 
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spirits  of  both  sides,  they  desired  Dandinardiefe 
to  make  a  truce,  let  go  the  tongs,  and  open  the 
door.  For  Mr.  Robert,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
at  libertj-,  he  ran  away,  protesting  against  so  bad 
a  paymaster,  and  resolving  to  sue  him  all  his  life. 

The  cit,  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  enemy  quit  the  field  before,  grew  so  proud 
upon  it,  that,  without  reflecting  on  the  irregularity 
of  his  dress,  which  was  only  a  shirt  and  boots,  he 
strutted  about  the  room  with  the  tongs  on  his 
shoulder,  like  another  Hercules  with  his  club. 
'  You  are  in  a  very  great  passion,'  said  the  prior  , 
'  are  you  not  afraid  it  should  make  you  worse  ?' 
<  I  fear  nothing,'  replied  he,  '  not  death  itself  in 
its  most  terrible  shapes.'  '  This  past  action  of 
yours,'  said  the  viscount,  with  a  serious  face, 
'  shows  your  intrepidity  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  think 
you  ought  to  pay  this  poor  fellow,  who  has  nothing 
to  live  on  but  his  business.'  'He  is  a  rogue,'  cried 
Caadinardiere,  *  wlio  ought  to  pay  me  for  the  mis- 
chief he  has  done.  I  should  have  been  well  with- 
out him;  the  villain  would  have  cut  my  skin  like 
a  piece  of  paper.'  '  A  little  generosity,'  said  the 
prior,  '  will  make  things  easy  ;  he  is  ignorant,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  others,  but  that  is  not  his 
fault  perhaps  :  but  I  would  advise  you,  as  a  friend, 
not  to  be  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  him  some  pis* 
toles.'  '  Now  you  are  upon  your  banter,  Monsieur 
le  Prior,'  said  Dandinardiere  ;  '  I  came  not  directly 
from  Paris  to  be  made  a  fool  of  in  the  country  : 
this  is  not  the  first  difference  I  have  had  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  always  come  off  with  flying  co- 
lours.' '  Indeed  i  believe  it,'  said  Alain,  braving 
it  also  ;  '  my  master's  a  dreadful  man  ;  and  I,  as 
his  servant,  partake  somewhat  of  his  nature.'  '  Ho- 
nest friend  Alain,'  said  the  viscount,  '  don't  be  so 
imprudent;  for  what  will  be  tlie  consequence  of  a 
process  wherein  your  name  shall  be  put  down  !' 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  saw  nothing;  it  was  all  done 
tluough  the  hole  of  the  door ;  nay,  1  did  not  so 
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ilincli  as  reach  my  master  the  tongs.  Well,  let  him 
bring  his  process,  and  see  if  I  cannot  defend  it ;  I 
have  an  uncle  a  lawyer,  and  may  get  law  as  cheap 
as  l)e.'  '  Courage,  my  boy,'  said  tlie  viscount, 
J  aughing ;  '  here's  the  Alexander  and  Eartholus  of 
our  time  united  against  Mr.  Robert :  for  my  part, 
I  am  a  lover  of  peace  ;  I'll  go  and  dress  myself,  to 
fetch  the  olive-branch.'  'And  I,' said  the  cit, 'will 
get  to  bed  again,  for  this  knave  has  disturbed  me 
too  soon.'     And  then  they  all  parted. 

Never  was  joy  greater  than  Dandinardiere's,  to 
think  of  the  exploit  he  had  performed  :  he  talked 
a  long  time  to  his  man  about  it,  telling  him,  that 
■when  he  ever  undertook  to  chastise  any  one,  he 
did  it  to  some  purpose.  Upon  which,  Alain,  who 
had  never  before  seen  him  do  any  thing  more  than 
himself,  began  to  look  upon  him  with  more  respect. 
'  I  must  own,  sir,'  said  he,  '  you  have  made  amends 
for  the  dread  you  have  alv/ays  had  of  Villeville, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  now  fight  him.'  '  Oh  ! 
that's  an  old  quarrel,'  said  Dandinardiere,  '  that 
you  do  well  to  remind  me  of;  1  am  persuaded  that 
spark  has  thought  better  of  it,  than  to  be  so  void 
of  sense  as  to  measure  swords  with  me.'  '  Eut  at 
.  venture,  sir,' said  Alain, '  would  you  if  he  would?* 

I  know  not,'  said  Dandinardiere,  shaking  his  head 
two  or  three  times;  '  it  is  not  that  I  want  courage, 
for  1  liave  enough  of  that :  but  when  I  think  of  the 
adventure  that  befel  me  by  the  sea-side,  and  of  that 
demon  so  like  a  man,  as  never  were  two  drops  of 
water  more  like  one  another,  and  wlio  brought  me 
that  villanous  challenge,  which  has  made  me  fret 
■  since ;  I  must  sincerely  confess,  Alain,  that  I 
had    rather   you    should  fight    him  than   myself.* 

Eut  I  am  not  such  a  fool,'  replied  Alain:  'what! 
you  would  deliver  me  into  the  lion's  mouth,  that 
this  devil,  if  he  is  one,  should  carry  me  ready 
dressed,  and  in  my  shoes  and  stockings,  into  the 
other  world.  Indeed,  sir,  though  I  have  not  so 
(uucli  money  as  yourself,  my  life's  as  sweet  to  uie 
D2 
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as  yours  ;  for  it  is  not  money  altogether  that  can 
make  us  happy  :  we  must  have  health,  or  one  had 
as  good  be  dead.  Now  if  I  fight  with  this  magician, 
and  he  shoCild  put  out  mj'  eyes,  cut  my  windpipe, 
or  run  me  througti  the  heart,  do  you  believe  in 
your  conscience  that  I  should  be  very  well  after 
it  ?'  '  How  do  you  know,  coward,'  replied  Dandi- 
nardiere,  in  a  passion,  '  that  YiUeville  would  serve 
you  so  r'  'O,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  believed,'  said 
Alain,  '  for  devils  have  more  power  tlian  fairies ; 
and  if  you  remember  the  story  that  was  told  yester- 
day, they  could  make  apples  sing  like  nightingales, 
tirds  talk  as  well  a«  doctors,  and  water  dance  as 
well  as  the  best  masters.  After  all  this,  have  not 
X  reason  to  be  afraid  ?'  '  You  are  a  strange  fellow/ 
said  liis  master,  '  to  torment  yourself  and  me  a» 
you  do;  for  there's  now  no  talk  of  Villeville  :  there- 
fore let  me  taste  the  pleasure  of  my  victory,  and 
go  to  sleep,  thou  disturber  of  my  repose.'  Alaiit 
drew  the  curtains,  wished  his  master  a  good  nap, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  window  which  looked 
into  the  great  road,  where  he  passed  away  an  hour 
in  killing  the  flies,  he  being  their  declared  enemy; 
when  Villeville  passing  by,  and  looking  up  acciden- 
tally, saw  him;  and  knowing  that  his  very  n;tm« 
struck  terror  both  into  Dandinardiere  and  his  man, 
and  thinking  this  adventure  might  be  pleasant 
enough,  held  up  a  pistol  to  him,  as  if  he  would 
kill  him.  'Ah!'  cried  Alain,  holding  up  his  hands, 
•  be  pleased  not  to  mistake  me ;  remember  tlie 
strokes  you  gave  me  some  time  since,  which  I 
swear  I  have  never  borne  j'ou  any  malice  for.' 
Villeville  returning  no  answer,  but  remaining  in 
the  same  posture,  and  Alain's  fears  increasing  the 
more,  he  said,  '1  see  you  have  a  mmd  to  kill  some- 
body ;  stay  a  moment,  I  would  rather  it  should  be 
my  master  than  myself;  I'll  go  and  awake  him, 
though  1  know  he  will  be  very  sorry.'  Hereupon 
he  ran,  and  pulled  Dandinardiere  by  the  arm  :  '  Sir,' 
taid  he,  '  be  pleased  to  rise ;  here's  one  at  the  -wia* 
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4ow  that  wants  to  see  jou.'  At  which  he  getting 
up,  and  putting  on  his  night-gown  and  boots,  went 
to  the  window  :  but,  O  heavens  !  what  a  sight  was 
there;  Villeville,  witli  a  pistol  in  his  hand!  He 
never  stayed,  like  his  man,  to  make  a  fine  compli- 
ment, but  ran  directly-  under  the  bed,  which  no- 
thing but  his  fear  could  have  made  him  succeed 
in,  for  the  bed  was  very  low;  but  a  pistol  ready 
cocked  was  a  terrible  thing-.  He  had  not  lain  there 
long  before  he  found  it  very  heavy,  and  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  con- 
dition he  was  in ;  and  therefore  at  all  hazards  re- 
solved to  get  back  again  :  but  all  his  endeavours 
were  in  vain;  the  bed  was  so  low,  that  he  was 
iCrushed  under  it.  He  cried  out,  '  Alain,  help  me, 
or  I  shall  die:'  but  that  faithful  servant  never 
heard  him,  having  hid  himself  behind  a  cupboard, 
which  he  used  to  lie  in ;  and  having  raised  it  up, 
held  it  with  both  his  hands,  as  the  only  thing  iu 
the  world  to  secure  him. 

Villeville,  seeing  neither  master  nor  man  appear, 
fired  twice,  which  put  Dandinardiere  into  such  a 
fright,  that  he  could  not  speak  a  long  time  after- 
wards. Alain  threw  down  the  cupboard,  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  hold  up,  and  falling 
with  his  head  foremost,  but  not  very  hard,  because 
it  was  upon  the  bed,  tumbled  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Jlessieurs  de  St.  Thomas,  Berginville, 
and  the  prior,  were  in  the  hall,  which  was  under 
Dandinardiere"s  room,  consulting  about  him  ;  and' 
it  would  be  hard  if  the  great  noise  that  was  made 
should  have  escaped  their  ears.  They  thought  it 
was  either  thunder,  or  that  Mr.  Robert  returned, 
to  take  revenge  for  being  so  rudely  pinched ;  and 
made  haste  to  be  spectators  of  some  new  scene. 
When  they  entered  the  room,  they  found  Alain 
stretched  out  at  length  upon  the  ground ;  and  go- 
ing to  his  master's  bed,  heard  a  plaintive  sound, 
but  could  not  imagine  from  whence  it  came.  They 
asked  Alain  several  times  wher«  he  was;  but  he 
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putting  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  to  denote  silenr^, 
pointed  to  the  window,  which  they  looiied  out  at, 
not  IvHowing  whether  he  was  so  great  a  fool  as  to 
break  liis  neck.  In  short,  they  could  not  under- 
stand Alain  by  his  mysterious  signs  :  still  the  same 
melancholy  accents  continued,  and  our  hero  suf- 
Jered  all  the  time  :  when  the  baron,  looking  under 
the  bed,  to  his  no  small  amazement,  saw  his  legs. 
Alain  taking  heart  at  their  presence,  came  to  help 
them ;  and  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  boots,  into 
which  his  master's  leg  was  not  so  hard  wedged  as 
liis  body  was,  under  the  bed,  and  pulling  with  all 
his  strength,  it  slipped  off,  and  he  fell  backward  on 
liis  breech,  '  Very  well,  very  well,'  said  he,  in  a 
pleasant  manner  (though  unheard  by  the  gentle- 
inen,who  were  too  busy  with  his  master),'  the  fairies 
have  endowed  me  -with  a  fit  of  tumbling  to-day; 
but  to  remedy  it,  I  will  rise  no  more.'  First,  they 
pulled  by  one  leg,  and  sometimes  by  both,  to  get 
him  out  of  this  trap;  but  as  all  this  time  his 
shoulders  and  back  had  but  a  bad  time  of  it,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  throwing  off  the  bed  and 
bed-clothes,  to  give  the  more  liberty,  and  by  that 
means  got  him  out,  with  his  face  and  nose  scratch- 
ed, and  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  laid  him  upon  tlie 
bed,  ordering  his  valet  to  go  for  some  wine  and 

•  JIungar3'-water,  to  rub  his  temples.  '  1  desire  you, 
sir,'  said  Alain  to  the  viscount,  '  to  take  the  pains 
to  go  yourself;  for,  to  hide  nothing  from  you,  that 
terrible  monster,  Villeville,  is  somewhere  about  the 
house,  and  I  dread  the  sight  of  him  more  than 
thunder.'  '  Hold  your  tongue,  you  foolish  babbler,' 
cried  Dandinardiere ;  '  who  told  you  that  Villeville 
came  and  fired  two  pistols  at  my  window,  and 
frightened  me.'  '  I  never  said  a  word  of  it,'  an- 
swered Alain;  '  but  now  you  have  discovered  all.' 

*  Don't  believe  him,'  said  our  cit;  'I  should  not  be 
afraid  of  Hercules,  and  much  less  of  him :  but  my 
rascal  of  a  valet  has  sometimes  such  strong  visions, 
that  Le  believes  them  to  be  true.    But  to  let^yon 
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w  how  I  came  to  be  where  you  found  me,  I 
dreamt  that  I  got  out  of  bed  to  fight,  and  having 
put  my  enemy  to  flight,  he  ran  under  it,  and,  in  the 
height  of  my  rage,  and  heat  of  passion,  I  pursued 
him;  but  when  I  was  there  I  awoke,  vexed  at  mj'- 
self,  but  not  much  surprised,  being  used  to  such 
fancies  in  ray  sleep  :  for  the  court  has  known  for 
these  many  years,  that  I  have  gone  often  a-swim- 
ming  in  my  sleep.' 

While  he  was  talking  after  this  manner,  Alain 
made  signs  to  the  contrary  ;  but  Monsieur  de  St. 
Thomas,  who  strove  to  oblige  him,  replied,  that 
■what  he  said  was  all  true,  because  he  knew  A^ille- 

ille  to  be  somewhat  disordered  in  his  brain ;  for 
that  if  he  was  well,  he  would  not  be  so  much  au 
enemy  to  himself,  to  seek  to  lose  his  life  with  a 
man  more  dangerous  then  either  Mars  or  Hercules, 
Tlie  viscount  and  prior  said  something  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  wliich  made  Dandinardiere,  thinking  that 
they  believed  him,  resume  his  former  good-humour, 
and  dispose  himself  to  advance  some  more  lies  : 
but  those  gentlemen  thought  fit  to  leave  him,  to 
drink  his  Spanish  wine,  and  use  his  Hungary-water. 

When  they  were  at  liberty  to  talk  among  t'aem- 

Ives,  the  Baron  St.  Thomas,  addressing  himself  to 
the  viscount,  said, '  I  think  you  almost  as  mad  as 
the  cit  himself,  to  propose  him  for  my  son-in-law.' 
*  You  may  say  what  you  please,'  ansv.ered  he,  '  but 
aintain  my  vision  is  not  ridiculous;  and  if 
there's  any  thing  embarrassing,  it  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunities, for  we  all  know  there  are  enough,  but 
how  to  make  this  covetous  wretch  marry  a  lady  of 
quality  for  her  fine  eyes.'  '  Did  j'ou  observe  yes- 
terday,' interrupted  the  prior,  '  his  pretensions  to  a 
fortune  ?  If  we  are  not  very  sly  and  cunning,  this 
match  will  be  knocked  on  the  head.'  '  It  is  no 
great  matter,'  said  the  baron,  smiling;  '  I  shall  not 
be  very  sorry.'  '  I  can  assure  you,'  continued  the 
viscount,  '  he  is  very  rich  ;  and,  with  his  bragging 
impertinences,  which  all  tend  to  the  preservation 
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of  liimself,  he  is  not  to  be  bit  out  of  his  money : 
it  was  I  that  set  Mr.  Robert  upon  liim.'  '  I  know 
your  views  therein,'  answered  ISIonsieur  St.  Thomas, 
'  but  I  must  leave  the  management  of  this  affair  to 
you.'  Some  persons  coming  in  upon  them,  broke 
off  this  conversation;  and  tlie  prior  being  informed 
that  Dandinardiere  could  not  sleep,  -went  to  bear 
liim  company. 

When  he  came  to  his  chamber-door,  he  stopped, 
because  he  heard  him  talking  with  Alain.  '  What !' 
said  he,  '  do  you  think  I  can  forgive  such  an  af- 
front  r'  '  How  should  I  know  it  would  disoblige 
you.'',  replied  Alain:  '  I  spoke  nothing  but  the 
naked  truth  of  what  1  saw;  any  one,  as  well  as  I, 
would  have  said  the  same.  I  saw  you  under  the 
bed,  and  knew  you  had  good  reason  to  be  tliere.* 
'You  knew!'  replied  his  master;  '  whe  could  tell 
your'  'My  own  heart,'  said  Alain,  '  which  is  flesh 
and  blood,  as  well  as  yours,  which  was  ready  to 
die  away  for  fear  ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  cup- 
board, which  I  crept  beliind,  certainly  I  had  not 
been  alive  this  moment.'  '  I  think  you  very  bold,' 
cried  Dandinardiere,  '  to  judge  of  my  sentiments 
by  your  own  :  heroes  never  measure  by  the  bushel 
of  such  a  rascal  as  thou  art.  If  I  did  run  under 
the  bed,  it  was  because  I  would  not  receive  the 
sliot  of  a  traitor,  wlio  durst  not  attack  me  but  a 
a  distance.'  '  You  have  forgot,  then,'  replied  Alair 
'  that  you  run  under  the  bed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Villeville  fired  that  terrible  pistol,  or  cannon ; 
for  I  know  not  which  it  was.'  '  Ilold  thy  tongue, 
hangtrace,'  replied  he  ;  'I  ever  made  some  sm 
account  of  thy  courage  hitherto,  but  now  I  know 
thee,  and  wait  with  impatience  till  I  go  home,  to 
dismiss  thee.'  'Alas!  sh",' said  he,  very  sorrowful, 
'  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  it?  I  am  fearful,  as 
well  as  you ;  is  it  a  crime  ?  Ought  I  to  be  more 
brave  than  my  master?  Had  you  hired  me  to  fight, 
I  would  not  have  promised  without  performing, 
&ud  you  should  have  bad  no  reason  to  complain; 
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but  there  was  not  a  word  about  it.'  Dandinardiere 
was  glad  at  heart  to  see  his  man  so  concerned  ;  and 
pleased  to  think  he  loved  him,  said,  '  Down  on  j-our 
knees,  and  ask  pardon;  I  begin  to  relent.'  Accord- 
ingly-, Alain  did  so.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  forgive 
you,  and  will  do  more  for  you  ;  I  will  give  you  a 
good  heart.'  Then  blowing  into  his  ears,  said. 
There's  a  provision  of  courage  ;  j-ou  may  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  make  j'ou  light.'  '  Without  being 
beat  r'  cried  Alain.  '  Yes,  I'll  warrant  it,'  said  the 
master.  '  Then,  sir,'  said  he,  '  1  thank  you  ;  but  if 
j'ou  would  please  to  blow  me  a  hundred  crowns,  I 
should  be  more  at  ease :  for  indeed  I  would  have 
contention  with  any  one,  and  a  little  money 
will  make  me  more  courageous.' 

The  prior  finding  that  this  conversation  would 
not  soon  have  an  end,  after  liaving  laughed  heartily 
to  himself,  went  into  the  room.  *  I  believed  you 
ht  be  asleep,'  said  he,  '  for  I  thought  you  went 
to  bed  again  with  that  intention.'  '  That's  true,' 
replied  Dandinardiere ;  '  I  had,  but  love  is  a  cruel 
disturber  in  a  morning  :  whenever  I  closed  my  eye- 
,  my  thoughts  represented  Virginia  and  Mar- 
thonida  more  charming  than  Aurora.'  '  Indeed,  I 
believe  your  passion  is  not  over-violent,'  said  the 
prior ;  '  for  if  I  have  not  forgot,  you  preferred 
riches  to  beauty  and  merit ;  and  that  declaration 
has  cast  a  veil  over  your  good  qualities,  as  the 
body  of  the  moon  shades  the  sun  in  an  eclipse.' 
m  mightily  pleased  with  this  comparison,'  re- 
plied the  cit;  '  but  do  you  think  I  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  my  amours  ?  No, 
sir;  they  must  be  a  little  mysterious.'  '  If  you 
speak  siucerel}','  said  the  prior,  '  I  offer  you  my 
assistance  in  your  designs  ;  Virginia  has  merit.' 
'  But  w'nat  fortune  has  she  ?'  said  Dandinardiere. 
'  What  they  please  to  give  her,'  answered  the  prior. 

[ '  But  don't  you  know  how  much  that  is  ?'  replied 
be.    '  Something  considerable,'  said  the  prior  ;  '  an 

i  income  better  than  any  estate  in   this  country.' 
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'  You  mean,'  said  Dandinardiere,  '  some  houses  in 
Paris.'  'No,'  said  the  prior,  'something  better, 
pleasant  stories,  and  nobody  knows  what  they  may 
turn  to.'  The  cit  seemed  no  ways  to  relish  this  : 
'Ha,  ha  !'  said  he,  after  some  time  thinking,  '  one 
ought  to  have  something  besides,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  of  marriage ;  for  if  she  brings  nothing 
else,  it  will  be  but  a  small  support  for  a  family.' 
'  Oh  !'  cried  the  prior,  '  wit  is  very  valuable.' 
am  not  so  ignorant,'  replied  the  other,  '  as  to  de- 
spise wit;  1  would  only  have  a  reasonable  compe- 
tency with  it :  for  I  protest,  as  to  the  tales  or  sto- 
ries you  boast  so  much  of,  I  can  make  some  myself, 
and  make  money  of  them  too.'  '  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  some  of  them,'  said  the  prior  :  '  you 
believe,  without  doubt,  tliat  it  is  nothing  but  utter- 
ing some  hyperboles  together,  and  then  the  work  is 
done  ;  but  I  declare  there's  more  contrivance  and 
art  in  tliem,  though  I  see  several  every  day  that 
have  nothing  agreeable  in  them.'  '  That's  as  mi 
as  to  say,'  replied  Dandinardiere,  '  that  mine  v 
be  of  that  class.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  very 
obliging;  but  1  will  make -one,  or  see  why  not: 
tlien  you  will  change  your  tone.'  '  T  shall  never 
refuse  my  commendations,'  said  the  prior,  obliging, 
ly,  to  appease  him  ;  '  you  shall  begin  to-day.' 
intend  so  to  do,'  said  the  other  ;  '  do  you  think  I 
have  been  at  so  much  pains  and  cost  to  have  my 
study  of  books  brought  here,  not  to  use  them  ?' 
'  It  will  be  your  own  fault,'  added  the  prior,  '  if  I' 
don't  assist  you  as  I  did  before.'  This  proposition 
sweetened  him  again ;  he  pulled  the  prior  by  the 
sleeve,  and  whispering  him,  for  fear  Alain  should 
hear,  said  to  him,  '  The  pains  they  require  almost 
dismays  me,  and  my  genius  tends  not  much  t 
writings  of  this  kind;  therefore  shall  I  be  so  happy 
as  to  have  the  honour  of  another  story  from  you, 
that  I  may  let  Virginia  know  I  have  as  good  a  ta- 
lent this  way  as  she  herself.'  '  That's  as  much  as 
to  say,'  replied  the  prior,  '  you  would  give  her  st 
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Rowland  for  her  Oliver,  and  have  as  much  preten- 
>ion  to  the  empire  of  the  belles  lettres.'  '  My  am- 
bition's no  less,'  answered  Dandinardiere  ;  '  there- 
fore be  my  friend  this  time,  I  conjure  you.' 

The  prior  having  promised  him  what  he  desired, 
:ook  his  leave  of  him,  and  going  into  the  hall, 
"ound  there  two  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
ng  to  pay  Madame  St.  Thomas  a  visit,  their 
;oach  broke  down  with  them,  and  obliged  them  to 

,1k   a   great   way   on   foot,  broiling  in   the   sun. 

ese  ladies  were  called  cousins,  though  they  were 
lot  at  all  related  :  the  one  was  a  widow,  and  a 
[reat  coquette  ;■  and  the  other  had  lately-  married 
in  old  gentleman,  who  had  amassed  together  great 
iches,  and  who  might  boast  he  had  married  a  wo- 
nan  that  knew  how  to  spend  as  fast.  The  elder  of 
he  two,  who  was  Madame  Rouet,  was  the  widow 
if  a  very  honest  gentleman ;  but  she  was  a  woman 
hat  loved  play  and  junketings,  was  verj'  expensive 
n  clothes,  and  painted  extravagantly  ;  all  which 
;onsumed  a  great  part  of  his  estate.  That  day  the 
un  had  melted  the  paint  half  off,  and  she  was 
coking  in  the  glass  to  lay  on  white  where  it  want- 
id,  and  rub  off  the  red  that  had  run  down,  wlien 
he  prior  came  in,  which  vexed  her  not  a  little,  for 
16  was  the  first  who  made  his  appearance  ;  Mon- 
ieur  St.  Thomas  being  abroad  among  his  workmen, 
ind  Madame  adjusting  herself:  when  Madame  de 
Lure,  who  was  the  new-married  lady,  seeing  her 
o  bus\-,  to  give  her  the  more  liberty  to  form  her 
complexion,  took  the  prior  on  one  side,  telling  him, 
hat  while  her  cousin  was  setting  her  head-dress, 
he  would  show  him  a  stor3%  with  which  he  would 
ertainlj'  be  in  love.  To  which  he  replied,  that  if 
t  was  long,  they  should  not  be  able  to  make  an 
nd  of  it  before  dinner.  '  Oh  !'  said  she,  '  I  intend 
tnly  to  read  the  name  of  it  to  you,  and  I  am  sure 
'ou  will  be  desirous  to  hear  it :  it  is  tlie  Story  of 
he  Princess  Carpillona.  What  say  you  to  it?'  '  I 
sa  so  much  a  stranger,'  replied  he, '  to  these  sprt 
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of  works,  that  1  cannot  judge  of  them  by  their  i 
titles.'  Upon  which,  she  bantered  him  ;  till  casting 
her  eyes  upon  her  cousin  Rouet,  and  seeing 
liad  done,  she  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  story. 
By  this  time  the  baron  was  informed  of  their  a 
rival,  and  came  presently  to  them,  accompanied 
by  the  Viscount  Berginville  :  and  not  knowing  how 
to  divert  them  till  dinner-time,  after  having  saluted 
them,  and  been  informed  by  them  of  the  accident 
that  befel  them,  he  proposed  walking  in  a  little 
wood,  where  there  were  some  pretty  fisli ponds, 
shaded  by  the  trees,  under  which  were  raised 
pleasant  banks,  enamelled  with  flowers  and  camo- 
mile, which  was  cooler,  and  more  refreshing  than 
the  hall.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  prior, 
knowing  dinner  would  be  somewhat  late,  to  amuse 
them  till  then,  begged  the  favour  of  Madame  de 
Lure  to  regale  the  company  with  her  story ;  which 
she  pulling  out  of  her  pocket,  desired  him  to  read. 
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THE  STORY 


THE  PRINCESS  CARPILLONA. 


There  lived,  some  ages  ago,  an  old  king,  who,  to 
make  amends  for  a  long  widowhood,  married  a 
young  beautiful  princess,  with  whom  he  was  very 
much  iu  love.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  son, 
■who  was  both  crooked  and  squint-eyed,  and  who 
■was  very  much  displeased  at  his  father's  marrying 
iecond  time.  'My  being  my  fatiier's  only  son,' 
said  he,  '  makes  me  both  loved  and  feared ;  but  if 
the  young  queen  has  children,  my  father,  who  can 
dispose  of  his  crown  as  he  pleases,  will  not  con- 
sider that  I  am  his  eldest  son,  but  will  disinherit 
me  for  them.'  lie  was  not  only  ambitious  and  ma- 
licious, but  a  great  dissembler;  insomuch,  that  he 
showed  not  the  least  uneasiness,  but  went  privately 
to  consult  a  fairy,  who  passed  then  for  one  of  the 
most  able.  The  fairy  told  him  he  was  come  too 
late  ;  that  the  queen  was  with  child  of  a  son,  to 
which  she  would  do  no  hai-m ;  but  if  he  died,  or 
any  ill  accident  befel  him,  she  promised  the  queen 
should  have  no  more  :  which  comforted  the  prince 
a  little,  who,  conjuring  the  fairy  not  to  forget  him, 
returned  home,  resolving  with  himself  to  make 
away  with  liis  little  brother. 

t  nine  months' end,  the  queen  was  delivered  of 
a  lovely  boy,  in  whom  there  was  something  very 
remarkable,  he  having  an  arrow  imprinted  on  his 

.  The  queen  was  so  fond  of  her  child,  that  she 
■would  nurse  it  herself,  which  was  no  way  pleasing 
to  the  crooked  prince,  the  mother's  care  being  al- 
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■wa3's  beyond  any  nurse's,  and  it  being  not  so  easy 
for  him  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Nevertheless, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt.  lie  showed  a 
great  value  and  respect  for  the  queen,  and  a  ten- 
derness towards  the  infant,  of  which  the  king  was 
very  fond.  *I  could  not  have  thought,'  said  he, 
'  my  son  so  good-natured  ;  he  shall  lose  nothing  by 
it;  for  if  he  continues  to  be  so,  I'll  leave  half  any 
kingdom  to  him.'  These  promises  were  not  enough 
for  the  prince ;  he  was  resolved  to  have  all  or 
none ;  and,  to  tliat  end,  one  night  presented  some 
comfits,  made  up  with  opium,  to  the  queen,  a' 
soon  after  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  and  then  the 
prince,  who  liad  hid  himself  behind  the  hangings, 
took  the  child  away  softly,  and  put  in  its  stead  a 
cat,  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes.  The  cat 
cried,  and  awaked  the  queen;  who  being  drowsy, 
and  thinking  it  her  little  poppet,  gave  it  her  breast, 
•which  the  cat  bit :  wliereupon  looking,  and  seeing 
the  cat's  head,  she  shrieked  out.  Her  grief  was  so 
lively,  tliat  she  thought  she  should  have  died  away 
that  moment.  The  noise  and  screamings  of  the 
women  alarmed  the  whole  court.  The  king  put  on 
his  night-gown,  and  ran  into  her  apartment,  where 
the  firit  tiling  he  belield  was  the  cat  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  mewing. 
The  king  was  verj'much  surprised,  and  asked  what 
that  meant:  they  told  liim,  the  young  prince  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  that  the  queen  was  hurt. 
Thereupon,  he  went  immediately  into  her  cham- 
ber, %vhere  he  found  her  in  affliction  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed :  the  which  tliat  he  might  not  augment  by 
his  own  sorrow,  he  constrained  himself,  to  comfort 
that  poor  princess. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crooked-back  prince  had 
given  liis  little  brother  to  one  of  his  creature 
bidding  him  carrj'  him  to  some  distant  forest,  and 
expose  him  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  that  he  might 
be  heard  no  more  of,  promising  to  reward  him  well, 
inid  then  returned  to  his  own  apartment;  from 
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Irhence  lie  ran  into  the  queen's,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  was  asleep  :  where,  when  he  was  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  he  stamped  and  roared  like 
A  mad  man,  and,  out  of  his  natural  fierceness, 
twisted  the  cat's  head  off;  and  in  this  manner  dis- 
guised the  crime  he  was  so  deeply  guilty  of,  shed- 
ding many  tears.  The  king  and  queen,  who  thought 
too  well  of  him,  sent  him  to  all  the  fairies,  to  learu 
what  was  become  of  their  child ;  and  he,  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  inquiries,  returned  with  several 
diflerent  and   intricate  answers,  which   all  seemed 

ssure   them  that  the  child  was  not  dead,  but 

,  for  some  reasons  not  to  be  known,  ouly  taken 
away  for  a  time,  and  that  all  their  searching  any 
more  after  him  would  be  to  no  purpose.  This  he 
thought  would  make  them  easy,  and  indeed  it  had 

jftect;  for  the  king  and  queen  both  flattered 
tliemselves  wit'n  the  hopes  of  seeing  their  son  again. 
Notwithstanding,  the  queen's  breast  gangrened,  and 
she  died  :  upon  which  the  king  became  so  afflicted 
and  sorrowful,  that  he  saw  no  light  for  a  twelve- 

ith,  living  only  in  expectation  of  hearing  some 
news  of  his  lost  child. 

The  man  whom  the  prince  delivered  him  to,  tra- 
veiled  all  night  with  him,  without  making  the  least 
halt ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  he  opened  the  bas- 
ket in  which  he  carried  him,  this  pretty  infant 
smiled,  as  he  was  used  to  do  at  his  mother.  '  Oh  ! 
poor  prince,'  said  the  m.an,  'how  unhappy  is  t'liy 
fate,  to  serve,  alas  !  for  food  to  some  hungry  liou ! 
"Why  did  the  prince  thy  brother  make  choice  of 
me,  to  be  assisting  in  th3'  destruction  ?'  Then  he 
shut  the  basket  again,  that  he  might  not  behold  an 
object  so  worthy  his  pity;  but  upon  the  child's 
crying,  who  had  not  had  the  breast  all  night,  to 
quiet  it,  he  gathered  some  figs  and  put  into  its 
mouth,  and  so  carried  it  all  that  day  ;  and  the 
night  following  arrived  at  a  vast  forest,  which  he 
would  not  enter  then,  for  fear  of  being  devoured 
himself,  but  stayed  till  the  morning:  when  ad- 
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vancing  in  the  forest,  which  was  so  large  he  could 
see  no  end,  he  perceived  a  place  where  the  trees 
stood  very  thick,  and  a  rock,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
that  branched  out  into  several  points.  '  This  place,' 
said  he,  '  must  certainly  be  a  retreat  to  the  wild 
beasts;  here  I  must  leave  the  child,  since  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  save  it.'  Then  approaching  towards 
the  rock,  he  saw  a  large  eagle  flying  about,  as  if 
she  had  3'oung  ones;  and  looking  fartlier,  found 
her  nest,  in  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  grotto :  there- 
upon, undressing  the  child,  he  laid  it  in  the  midst 
of  three  young  eagles,  in  the  nest,  which  was  well 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  difficult  and  ha- 
zardous to  get  to,  by  reason  of  the  briers  it  was 
surrounded  by,  and  its  being  so  nigh  a  precipice.- 
Then  leaving  this  young  prince,  and  seeing  the 
eagle  fly  to  her  nest,  he,  sighing,  said,  '  Alas !  poor 
infant,  thy  fate  is  accomplislied;  thou  servest  tiiat 
bird  of  prey  to  feed  her  young  with.'  And  after- 
wards returned  to  his  master,  and  assured  him  hi 
brother  was  no  more :  for  which  news,  the  bar- 
barous  prince  embraced  his  faithful  agent,  and  pre- 
sented liim  with  a  fine  diamond  ring,  assuring  him 
he  should  be  captain  of  his  guards,  when  he  was 
king. 

But  to  return  to  tiie  eagle.  When  she  came  to 
her  nest,  she  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this 
new  guest  there  :  however,  she  exercised  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  more  than  some  people  would  do ; 
she  put  him  next  her  nestling,  covered  him  with 
her  wings,  took  care  of  him,  and,  whatever  engage 
her  in  his  favour,  went  and  provided  the  most 
nourishing  fruits,  which  she  squeezed  with  her  bill 
into  his  mouth  :  and,  in  short,  made  him  an  excel- 
lent nurse.  When  the  young  eagles  were  fledged, 
they  left  their  nest  solely  to  the  prince  ;  w)io,  ne- 
vertheless, was  not  abandoned  by  the  old  one,  which 
fed  him  still  with  the  choicest  fruits  :  and,  byj  ome 
foresight,  fearing  lest  he,  getting  out,  shoulo  fall 
down  the  precipice,  removed  him  to  another  place 
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»hich  was  upon  a  high  rock,  where  he  was  most 
ecure.  Love,  who  is  alwaj's  painted  most  beauti- 
ul,  was  not  more  perfect  than  this  young  prince  : 
he  heat  of  the  sun  could  not  prejudice  his  com- 
ilexion,  which  exceeded  the  lilies  and  roses  ;  his 
eatures  were  more  regular  tlian  the  best  painters 
ould  imagine,  his  hair  reached  down  to  his  shoul- 
.ers,  his  mien  was  majestic  :  in  short,  nothing  could 
e  more  noble.  But  the  eagle  having  young  ones 
gain,  she  made  such  havoc  among  all  the  neigh- 
ouring  flocks,  that  the  shepherds,  losing  every 
ow  and  then  a  lamb,  resolved  to  discover  her 
est :  and,  to  that  end,  agreed  to  watch  her,  which 
ley  did  for  a  long  time;  when,  one  day,  they  ob- 
^rved  she  alighted  upon  this  rock,  which  the  "most 
ardy  of  them  resolved  to  climb  :  though  the  at- 
;mpt  was  very  dangerous,  yet  it  answered  their 
xpectation.  They  discovered  the  nest,  and  found 
I  it  two  young  eagles,  and  this  young  prince,  who 
as  about  four  years  old.  Their  amazement  at  the 
ght  of  him  was  inexpressible,  and  they  could  not 
vhat  to  imagine  at  such  an  extraordinary 
:  however,  they  tore  the  nest  in  pieces,  and 
irried  away  the  young  prince  and  the  two  eagles, 
iagle  hearing  their  cries,  came  furiously  to- 
ards  them,  and  had  made  these  ravishers  feel  the 
fects  of  her  resentment,  had  not  one  of  the  shep- 
ards  killed  her  with  an  arrow  he  let  fly  at  her. 
he  young  prince  seeing  his  nurse  fall,  cried  and 
ept  bitterly;  and  the  shepherds,  overjoyed  with 
hat  they  had  done,  returned  to  their  hamlet, 
here  they  were  to  perform,  the  next  day,  a  cruel 
sremony;  the  cause  of  which  was  as  follows. 
This  country  had  served  a  long  time  for  a  retreat 
■  the  Ogri,  who  were  a  larger  sort  of  men,  and 
•eat  eaters  of  human  flesh;  and  not  liking  such 
ingerous  neighbours,  had  endeavoured,  bul;  with 
success,  to  drive  them  away.  The  Ogri,  enraged 
the  hatred  they  bore  them,  redoubled  their  cruel- 
ss,  and  deroured  all  that  came  into  their  handi. 
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When  one  day,  as  the  shepherds  were  assembled 
together,  to  deliberate  on  ^hat  they  should  do, 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  a  man  of  a 
prodigious  size,  the  lower  part  of  whose  body  was 
like  a'^goat,  covered  with  a  blue  shag  ;  on  his  shoul- 
der he  carried  a  great  club,  and  on  his  left  arm  a 
buckler.  '  Shepherds,'  said  he,  '  I  am  the  blue 
centaur ;  if  you  will  give  me  every  three  years  a 
child,  1  promise  to  bring  a  hundred  of  my  brothers 
and  drive  the  Ogri  away.'  The  shepherds  madt 
some  difficulty  to  engage  themselves  in  so  cruel  ai 
agreement;  till  the  elder  of  them  said,  'What !  m^ 
friends,  is  it  not  better  for  us  to  give  one  to  pre 
serve  so  many,  since  the  Ogri  spare  neither  men 
women,  nor  children :  therefore  let  us  not  refuse 
the  centaur's  offer.'  They  all  by  this  argumen 
consented,  and  swore  the  centaur  should  have  i 
child  every  third  year.  After  that  he  went  away 
and  returned,  as  he  promised,  with  his  brotherf 
who  were  all  as  monstrous  as  himself.  The  Og' 
were  no  less  brave  than  cruel ;  they  fought  sever; 
battles  v,-ith  great  obstinacy,  wherein  the  centaur 
were  always  victorious,  who  forced  them  at  last  t 
fly.  The  blue  centaur  demanded  his  recompense 
which  every  one  allowed  to  be  just ;  but  when  the 
came  to  deliver  up  the  promised  infant,  there  wa 
no  family  could  think  of  parting  with  one  of  their 
and  the  mothers  hid  all  their  children.  The  cei 
taur,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  jested  with,  aftf 
having  waited  twice  four-and-twenty  hours,  tol 
the  shepherds,  that  he  expected  as  many  childrCj 
as  they  made  him  wait  days ;  insomuch  that  the 
delays  cost  them  six  boys,  and  as  many  girls :  b) 
since  that  time  they  have  regulated  this  affair,  an 
every  third  year  make  a  solemn  festival,  to  dehv( 
their  promised  infant  to  the  centaur. 

It  happened  that  the  day  whereon  the  prince  v 
found,  was  the  day  before  this  tribute  was  to  1 
paid ;  and  though  there  was  a  child  provided, 
must  easily  be  thought  that  the  shepherds  vrou: 
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deliver  this  prince  in  its  stead.  The  mother  of  the 
other,  freed  by  this  means  from  all  the  horrors  she 
must  necessarily  lie  under  in  apprehension  of  the 
death  of  her  child,  was  transported  with  joy  :  and 
as  she  was  obliged  to  dress  him,  she  combed  his 
fine  locks,  put  him  on  a  garland  of  white  and  red 
roses,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  a  fine  white  cloth, 
which  she  girt  about  him  with  flowers.  Thus  ad- 
justed, he  walked  at  the  head  of  a  great  many 
children,  that  were  to  attend  him ;  but  I  may  say, 

■  it  was  with  an  air  of  so  much  grandeur  and  state, 
as  seemed  as  if  all  the  shepherds  made  this  pro- 
cession only  to  divert  him,  so  little  was  his  dread ; 

I  which  drew  tears  from  many,  who  said  it  was  pity 

■  that  beautiful  child  should  go  to  be  devoured,  and 

■  wished  it  was  in  their  pov.^e^  to  save  him ;  but  that 
l-was  impossible.    The  centaur  was  used  to  appear 

on  the  top  of  a  rock,  with  his  club  in  one  hand, 
and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  and  with  a  terrible 
voice  to  cry  out  to  the  shepherds,  '  Leave  me  my 
prey,  and  retire.'  This  time,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  child,  he  roared  out  in  a  dreadful  voice. 

This  will  be  the  best  meal  I  have  ever  made  in  my 
life ;  this  boy  will  be  a  delicious  morsel :'  which 
made  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  weep,  and 
say,  '  How  unhappy  is  this  child  to  have  escaped 
(which  was  a  prodigy)  the  eagle's  talons,  to  be  food 
for  this  cruel  monster!'  And,  among  the  rest,  an 
old  shepherd,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him 
often,  and  said,  'Though  I  know  thee  not,  dear 
babe,  I  am  sensible  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thee 

ir  my  repose.  Wiy  must  I  be  assisting  at  thy  fu- 
neral ?  and  why  was  fortune  so  cruel  to  preserve 
thee  for  this  horrible  end  r'  "While  he  was  moisten- 
ing this  prince's  rosy  clieeks  with  his  tears,  tlie  in- 
nocent babe  put  his  hands  into  his  gray  hairs,  and 
smiling  upon  him,  inspired  him  with  more  pity, 
that  he  seemed  loath  to  advance :  whereupon  the 
hungry  giant  cried  out,  '  Make  haste  ;  if  you  make 
me  come  down,  I  shall  devour  a  hundred  of  you.' 
VOL.  II.  E 
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And,  indeed,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  rose  up, 
and  made  a  flourish  with  his  club;  when,  all  on  a 
sudden,  there  appeared  in  the  air  a  great  globe  of 
fire,  encircled  with  a  blue  cloud.  Every  bodj  was 
attentive  to  such  an  extraordinary  sight;  the  globe 
and  cloud  approached  them  by  degrees,  and  when 
near  the  earth  opened,  and  there  came  out  a  cha- 
riot of  diamonds,  drawn  by  six  swans,  in  which  sat 
a  beautiful  lady,  dressed  like  an  Amazon,  with  a 
lielmet  on  her  head  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  a 
plume  of  white  feathers  ;  and  her  visor,  which  was 
raised  up,  discovered  eyes  as  bright  as  the  sun  ; 
iier  body  was  armed  with  a  rich  cuirass,  and  in 
her  hand  she  held  a  spear  of  fire.  '  What !  shep- 
herds,' said  she, '  are  you  so  inhuman  as  to  give  this 
lovefy  babe  to  that  cruel  centaur?  It  is  now  time 
to  free  you  from  your  promise  ;  justice  and  reason 
both  oppose  such  barbarous  customs :  fear  not  the 
return  of  the  Ogri,  I  will  secure  you  ;  I  am  tlie 
fairy  Amazona,  and  from  this  moment  will  take 
you  under  my  protection.'  '  Ah !  madam,'  cried 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  holding  up  their 
hands,  '  this  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  be- 
fall us.'  And  were  saying  a  gieat  deal  more,  when 
the  furious  centaur  defied  her  to  the  combat;  in 
which  he  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  fire  of  her 
spear,  and  fell  with  as  much  noise  as  if  a  moun- 
tain had  been  overturned  :  the  shepherds,  frighten- 
ed therewith,  hid  themselves  in  caves  that  were 
under  the  rocks,  from  whence  they  could  see  all 
that  passed. 

It  was  thither  the  wise  shepherd  fled  with  the 
little  prince  in  his  arms,  as  much  concerned  for 
the  .child  as  for  himself  and  family.  After  the  death 
of  the  centaur,  the  fairy  Amazona  took  a  trumpet, 
and  sounded  so  melodiously  with  it,  that  the  sick 
persons  who  heard  it  recovered  their  former  health  ; 
and  those  who  were  well  conceived  a  secret  joy, 
which  they  could  not  express.  At  last,  when  all 
the  ifhepherds  and  shepherdesses  were  assembled 
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together  at  the  sound  of  the  harmonious  trumpet, 
the  fairy  Amazona  advanced  towards  them  in  her 
diamond  chariot,  rolling  within  three  yards  of  the 
ground,  on  a  cloud  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  old 
shepherd,  whose  name  was  Subliraus,  appeared, 
with  the  little  prince  clinging  about  his  neck. 
'  Come  forwards,  Sublimus,'  said  the  fairy,  '  fear 
nothing;  peace  shall  reign  here  for  the  future,  and 
you  shall  enjoy  the  repose  you  have  sought  so 
much  after:  but  give  me  that  child,  whose  adven- 
tures are  so  extraordinary.'  The  old  man,  after 
making  a  low  bov>-,  held  out  his  arms,  and  put  the 
prince  in  hers ;  who,  when  she  had  him,  caressed 
and  embraced  iiim  a  thousand  times,  setting  him 

ler  knees,  and  talking  to  him  :  who,  though  he 
understood  no  language,  yet  by  accents  and  sighs 
he  could  express  joy  and  grief;  for  lie  had  never 
heard  any  person  speak  before.  He  was  so  dazzled 
with  the  fairy's  bright  armour,  that  getting  upon 
his  knees  to  examine  it  from  tlie  head-piece  down- 
irards,  and  to  touch  it,  the  fairy  smiled,  and  said, 
though  he  could  not  understand  her,  '  When,  my 
boy,  you  are  ht  to  wear  such  armour,  you  shall  not 
want.'  And  then  returning  him  back  to  the  shep- 
herd, after  having  kissed  him  tenderly,  '  Wise  old 
man,'  said  she,  '  you  are  no  str-anger  to  me;  vouch- 
safe to  take  care  of  this  child  ;  learn  him  to  despise 
the  grandeur  of  the  world,  and  be  above  the  strokes 

adverse  fortune,  though  he  may  be  born  to  a 
splendid  one  :  but  I  iiold  it  better  to  be  wise  than 
powerful.  The  happiness  of  men  ought  not  to  con- 
sist in  outward  greatness,  but  in  wisdom ;  and  the 
greatest  is,  to  know  ourselves,  to  limit  our  desires, 
to  be  as  well  contented  v>ith  a  moderate  compe- 
tency as  with  the  greatest  riches,  to  search  after 
the  esteem  of  people  of  merit,  to  despise  none,  and 
be  always  read^'  to  quit  this  miserable  life  without 
regret.  Eut  what  am  I^thinking  of,venera'ule  shep- 
herd ?  I  am  telling  you  things  which  you  know  as 
well  as  myself;  but  then  I  mention  tliem  not  sa 
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much  for  yourself,  as  for  the  other  shepherds. 
Farewell,  shepherds ;  call  me  when  you  want  me  : 
this  same  spear,  and  this  same  hand,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  life  of  the  blue  centaur,  shall  always  be 
ready  to  protect  you.' 

Sublimus,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were 
so  confounded,  and  at  the  same  time  overjoyed, 
that  they  could  return  no  answer  to  the  obliging 
words  of  the  fairy  ;  but  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore her,  while  the  globe  of  fire,  rising  by  degrees, 
ascended  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  The  fearful  shepherds  at  first  durst 
not  approach  the  centaur,  though  dead;  till  re- 
flecting better  on  it,  they  at  last  resolved  to  raise 
a  funeral  pile,  to  reduce  him  to  ashes,  lest  his  bro- 
thers might  be  informed  of  what  had  happened,  and 
should  come  to  revenge  his  death. 

Sublimus  carried  the  little  prince  to  his  hut :  his 
wife  being  sick,  his  two  daughters  had  not  been 
able  to  leave  her  to  attend  the  ceremony.  '  Here, 
shepherdess,'  said  he,  '  here's  a  child  beloved  by 
the  gods,  and  protected  by  the  fairy  Amazona ;  we 
must  look  upon  him,  for  the  time  to  come,  as  our 
own,  and  give  him  an  education  that  may  make 
hira  happy.'  The  wife  was  pleased  with  the  pre- 
sent; and  taking  the  prince  upon  the  bed,  said, 
'  I  will  bring  him  up,  and  cherish  him  in  his  in- 
fancy, but  must  leave  the  part  of  his  education  to 
yourself.'  The  shepherd  told  her  that  was  all  he 
desired,  and  so  left  him  with  her.  Tlie  two  daugh- 
ters ran  presently  to  see  their  new  brother;  were 
charmed  with  his  incomparable  beauty,  and  the 
graces  that  adorned  his  little  body,  and  from  that 
moment  beiian  to  learn  him  to  talk.  Never  was 
wit  more  extensive  and  lively  ;  he  comprehended 
every  thing  with  an  ease  that  amazed  all  the  shep. 
herds,  and  in  a  short  time  was  fit  to  take  lesson  J 
of  the  old  shepherd  him;  elf,  who  was  capable  of 
giving  him  whatever  was  excellent.  He  had  beeu 
king  of  a  flourishing  nation  j  but  by  the  intrigues 
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of  his  ministers  with  a  usurper,  his  neighbour  and 
enemj',  had  been  surprised,  with  all  his  family,  and 
made  a  prisoner  in  a  strong  fortress,  there  to  end 
his  days  in  miser3'. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  a  change  was  not  able 
to  shock  the  virtue  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
least;  tliey  bore  all  the  outrages  of  the  tyrant  with 
an  unparalleled  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind. 
The  queen,  who  was  big  with  child  when  these  mis- 
fortunes came  upon  them,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,  whom  she  was  obliged  to  nurse  lierself, 

veil  as  take  care  of  her  two  others,  who  partook 
as  mucli  of  their  troubles  as  their  age  would  admit, 
king,  after  three  years"  confinement,  gained  one 
of  iiis  guards,  who  promised  to  bring  him  a  boat 
under  the  window  of  tije  room  he  was  imprisoned 

to  cross  the  lake,  which  this  fortress  stood  in 
the  midst  of,  and  provided  him  with  files  to  cut  the 
irou  bars  with,  and  cords  to  let  themselves  down 
by.  They  made  choice  of  a  dark  night,  and  did  all 
without  any  noise;  and  by  the  assistance  of  this 
soldier,  slid  down  the  rope.  The  king  went  first, 
then  the  two  children,  after  them  the  queen,  and 
after  her  the  little  babe  in  a  basket :  but  alas  !  the 
knot  whereby  it  was  fastened  slipping,  they  heard 
her  fall  in  the  lake  :  the  queen,  had  she  not  swoon- 
ed, would  certainly  have  alarmed  the  garrison  with 
her  cries  and  complaints.  The  king,  grieved  at 
this  accident,  sought  for  her  as  much  as  the  dark- 

5  of  the  night  would  let  him,  and  found  the 
basket,  but  not  the  princess;  so  that  giving  her 
up  for  lost,  he  rowed  awaj'  as  fast  as  he  was  able 
■with  the  rest  of  his  family ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  other  side,  found  horses,  which  were  pro- 
vided by  the  same  soldier,  and  laid  ready  for  them 
to  go  where  they  pleased. 

During  their  confinement,  the  king  and  queen 
had  time  to  moralise  and  reflect,  that  the  greatest 
blessings  this  life  affords  were  but  small,  when 
i  justly  weighed;  which,  together  with  the  newmijs- 
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fortune  of  losing  their  little  daughter,  made  them 
resolve  not  to  retire  to  an3-  neighbouring  prince  or 
alh',  to  whom  they  might  be  chargeable,  but  to  i 
settle  in  some  fertile  and  pleasant  plain,  there  ' 
to  change  the  sceptre  for  a  shepherd's  crook,  i 
and  buy  a  flock  of  sheep.  ,  And  having  pitclied  on 
this  country,  they  built  a  pretty  cottage,  which 
was  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  the  mountains 
that  were  behind  it,  and  rendered  pleasant  by  a 
pretty  brook  that  ran  before  it.  Here  they  enjoyed  I 
more  tranquillity  than  upon  their  throne.  There  | 
weie  none  that  envied  their  poverty ;  they  feared 
no  traitors  nor  flatterers;  and  passed  their  days 
free  from  trouble.  The  king  would  often  say,  '  Ali ! 
how  happy  might  men  be,  could  they  cure  them- 
selves of  ambition!  I  have  been  a  king,  but  now 
prefer  my  cottage  before  the  palace  wherein  I  once 
reigned.'  Under  this  great  philosopher,  the  young 
prince,  ignorant  of  his  master's  rank,  received  his 
education,  while  the  master  was  not  better  inform- 
ed of  his  pupifs;  but  his  dispositions  were  so 
noble,  that  he  could  not  believe  him  of  mean 
birth.  He  obser\'ed,  with  pleasure,  that  he  always 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  companions,  and, 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  drew  respect  from 
them :  he  was  continually  forming  armies,  building 
forts,  and  attacking  them;  and  whenever  his  father 
(as  we  must  call  him)  took  him  along  witli  him 
a-hunting,  would  face  the  greatest  dangers.  All 
tliese  things  persuaded  him  that  he  was  born  to 
command ;  but  till  he  arrives  at  fifteen  years  oi 
age,  let  us  leave  him  to  his  studies,  and  return  to 
liis  father's  court. 

The  crook-backed  prince,  seeing  that  his  father 
grew  very  old,  showed  little  regard  to  him,  and 
grew  so  impatient  to  wear  his  crown,  that  to 
divert  himself,  and  not  to  lie  idle,  he  asked  the 
king  for  an  army,  to  go  and  conquer  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom,  whose  factions  invited  him.  The 
^ing  cousented,  on  condition  that  he  would  siga 
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tin  instrument  to  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom,  sig- 
nifying, that  if  ever  the  young  prince  returned, 
and  that  they  were  -well  assured  it  was  him,  by 
the  arrow  in  liis  arm,  to  resign  the  crown  to  him. 
The  prince  seemed  very  ready,  being  assured  of 
his  brother's  death,  and  thinking  he  hazarded  no- 
thing, but  at  the  sam^  time  valued  himself  very 
much  upon  this  piece  of  compliance.  When  this 
^as  done,  and  registered  in  the  proper  courts,  and 
the  instrument  itself  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  the 
king  raised  a  gallant  army,  which  the  prince,  after 
taking  his  leave  of  him,  put  himself  at  the  head  of, 
and,  after  several  battles,  killed  the  king  his  enemy 
with  his  own  hand,  took  the  capital  city,  and  hav- 
ing left  a  garrison  and  governor  in  it,  returned 
home  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  presented  a  young 
princess,  called  Carpillona,  whom  he  had  taken 
captive.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  nature  could 
form,  or  imagination  represent.  The  king,  at  the 
first  sight  of  her,  was  charmed;  and  the  crooked 
prince,  who  had  belield  her  often,  was  so  much  in 
love  with  her,  that  he  could  not  rest.  She  hated 
him  as  much  as  he  loved  her;  for  as  he  always 
used  her  as  his  slave,  her  heart  was  so  set  against 
him,  and  his  manner  of  address,  that  she  did  what 
she  possibly  could  to  avoid  him. 

The  king  appointed  her  an  apartment  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  women  to  wait  on  her,  and  was  very  sen- 
sible of  tlie  misfortunes  of  so  young  and  beautiful 
a  princess.  And  when  the  crooked  prince  asked 
his  consent  to  marry  her,  he  replied,  he  consented, 
provided  she  had  no  reluctancy;  but  that  he 
thought,  when  he  was  near  her,  she  seemed  melan- 
choly. '  'Tis  because  she  loves  me,'  answered  the 
prince,  '  and  dares  not  discover  it,  and  the  con- 
straint she  puts  upon  herself  occasions  it;  but  as 
soon  as  she  shall  be  my  wife,  you  shall  see  she 
will  be  pleased,'  '  I  would  believe  so,'  said  the 
king ;  '  but  don't  you  flatter  yourself  a  little  loo 
much  f'    The   prince,  angry  at  these  his  father's 
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doubts,  went  and  told  the  princess,  that  she  was 
the  cause  that  the  king  showed  a  more  than  usual 
severity  in  his  behaviour  towards  him ;  upon  which 
he  suspected  he  might  love  her,  and  therefore  de- 
sired her  to  tell  him  sincerely  which  of  them  she 
approved  best  of,  assuring  her,  that  provided  she 
reigned  he  should  be  content.  This  he  said  only  to 
know  her  sentiments,  and  not  with  any  intent  of 
clianging  his.  The  young  Carpillona,  who  was  not 
so  experienced  as  to  know  that  most  lovers  are  dis- 
semblers, gave  into  the  deceit,  and  said,  '  I  must 
own,  sir,  that  was  I  my  own  mistress,  I  would  nei- 
tlier  make  choice  of  the  king  nor  yourself:  but 
since  my  bad  fortune  imposes  this  hard  necessity 
upon  me,  I  must  tell  you,  the  king.'  '  And  why  ?' 
answered  he,  with  some  violence.  '  Because,'  added 
she,  '  he  is  more  mild  than  you,  reigns  at  tliis 
time,  and  will  not  live  so  long.'  '  Ha,  ha !'  cried 
he,  '  you  would  be  left  queen-dowager  in  a  short 
time;  but  satisfy  yourself  you  shall  not:  the  king 
has  no  thoughts  of  you,  'tis  only  I  that  do  you 
that  honour,  which  is  much  more  than  you  deserve, 
for  your  ingratitude  is  immense;  but  were  it  a 
thousand  times  more  than  it  is,  you  should  be  my 
wife.'  The  princess  Carpillona  conceived,  but 
somewhat  too  late,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  speak 
one's  thoughts ;  and  to  make  amends  for  what  she 
liad  so  unwarily  said,  replied  again,  '  I  only  used 
this  stratagem  to  try  jour  sentiments,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  love  me  so  well,  to  withstand 
my  affected  severities.  I  esteem  you  already  ;  en- 
deavour, sir,  to  make  me  love  you.'  The  prince 
bowed,  and  believed  what  she  said  to  be  truth; 
men  being  generally  great  fools  when  in  love,  and 
too  apt  to  flatter  themselves.  Carpillona,  by  this 
means,  made  him  as  mild  as  a  Iamb,  and  he  went 
away  smiling,  and  squeezed  her  hand  so  hard  she 
thought  lie  had  broke  it. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  ran  into  the  kind's 
apartment/  and  casting  herself  at  liis  feet,  said. 
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Secure  me,  sir,  from  the  greatest  of  all  misfor- 
tunes :  the  prince  would  marry  me,  and  I  must 
confess  he  is  odious  to  me:  be  not  so  unjust  as 
he.  My  rank,  my  youth,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
my  family,  deserve  the   pity  of  so  great  a  liing.' 

Fair  princess,'  said  the  king,  '  I  am  not  surprised 
that  my  son  loves  you,  none  that  behold  you  can 
oid  it;  but  I  shall  not  forgive  him  the  want  of 
respect  he  owes  you.'  'Ah!  sir,'  replied  she,  'he 
looks  upon  me  as  his  prisoner,  and  treats  me  like  a 
e.'  '  'Twas  with  my  army,'  answered  tiie  king, 
'  that  he  vanquished  the  king  your  father,  and  if 
you  are  a  captive,  you  are  mine,  and  I  give  you 
your  liberty;  and  am  happy  that  my  advanced  age 
and  gray  hairs  secure  me  from  being  your  slave.' 
The  grateful  princess  returned  the  king  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  retired  with  her  women. 

In  the  m.ean  time,  the  prince,  having  been  in- 
formed of  V.  hat  passed,  resented  it  very  much ;  but 
his  rage  v>'as  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
the  king  forbid  him  to  think  any  more  of  the  prin- 
;  telling  him,  that  after  all  the  services  he  had 
ofiFered  her,  she  could  not  love  him.  '  What,'  an- 
swered he,  '  shall  I  labour  all  my  days  to  no  pur- 
pose ?  I  love  not  to  lose  my  time  after  such  a 
manner.'     '  I  am  sorry  you  should,'  said  the  king, 

but  it  must  not  be.'  ♦  We  sliall  see  that,'  said  the 
prince,  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  going  out  of  the 
room ;  '  do  you  think  to  take  mj'  prisoner  from  me .' 
lose  my  life  first.'  '  Siie  you  call  your  pri- 
soner,' said  the  enraged  kmg,  '  was  mine,  and  now 
is  free ;  I  have  made  her  mistress  of  herself,  and 
not  to  depend  on  your  caprice.'  So  smart  a  con- 
versation had  gone  further,  had  not  the  prince  re- 
tired, who  from  that  moment  conceived  a  desire  of 
Eg  possession  of  tlie  crov,-n  and  princess.  Pie 
had  gained  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  and  ill-de- 
signing people  were  assisting  to  his  ainbition,  that 
the  king  at  last  was  informed  of  his  intentions  of 
dethroning  him ,   and  knowing  him  to  have  the 
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amiy  on  his  side,  was  forced  to  take  the  mildest 
measures.  He  sent  for  the  prince,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Is  it  possible  that  you  should  be  so  ungrateful  as 
to  take  from  me  my  crown,  to  set  it  upon  your 
own  head,  since  you  see  I  am  so  nigh  my  end  ? 
Have  I  not  had  misfortunes  enough  already,  by 
losing  a  wife  and  son  ?  Indeed  I  have  opposed 
your  designs  upon  the  princess  Carpillona,  but  as 
much  for  your  sake  as  hers ;  for  how  can  you  be 
happj'  with  a  person  that  does  not  love  you  ?  But 
since  you  will  run  the  risk  of  it,  I  consent  you 
shall  marry  her ;  but  let  me  have  some  time  to  talk 
to  her,  to  prepare  her  for  it.' 

The  prince,  who  wished  more  for  the  princess 
than  the  kingdom  (for  he  had  that  which  he  lately 
conquered),  told  the  king,  that  he  was  not  so  de- 
sirous of  reigning  as  he  believed,  since  he  had 
signed  an  act  whereby  he  disinherited  himself,  in 
case  his  brother  returned,  and  should  rest  satisfied, 
provided  he  might  marry  Carpillona.  The  king 
embraced  him,  and  went  to  the  princess,  who  was 
always  with  her  governess,  in  cruel  alanns ;  whom 
she  had  then  carried  into  her  closet,  and  crying 
bitterlj-,  said,  '  Should  it  be  possible,  that  after  all 
the  promises  the  king  has  made  me,  he  should  be 
so  cruel  as  to  sacrifice  me  to  his  crook-backed  son, 
the  day  of  my  nuptials  should  be  the  last  1  would 
breatlie,  since  I  am  more  displeased  with  the  ill 
qualities  of  his  heart  than  the  deformity  of  his 
body.'  'Alas!  my  dear  princess,'  replied  the  go- 
verness, '  you  know  not,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
daughters  of  the  greatest  kings  are  always  made 
victims  to  the  state ;  they  never  consult  their  in- 
clination, nor  whether  the  prmce  that  is  to  espouse 
them  be  handsome  or  deformed.'  And  just  as  Car- 
pillona Avas  about  to  reply,  she  was  told  that  the 
king  waited  for  her  in  her  chamber.  As  soon  as 
she  set  her  eyes  on  him  she  knew  what  he  came 
about,  having  a  great  penetration,  and  cried  out, 
*  Alas !  what  have  you  to  tell  me  ?'     '  Fair  prin- 
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cess,'  said  he,  '  look  not  on  your  marriage  with  my 
son  as  a  misfortune,  but  consent  willingly;  the 
violence  that  he  commits,  in  regard  to  your  senti- 
ments for  him,  shows  but  the  ardour  of  liis  own: 
and  if  he  loved  you  not,  he  miglit  find  more  prin- 
cesses, who  would  be  glad  to  partake  with  him  a 
crown,  which  he  is  already  in  possession  of,  besides 
that  which  he  will  have  after  my  deatli.  Your 
disdain  and  contempt  have  not  been  able  to  dismay 
him,  and  you  ought  to  believe  that  he  will  forget 
nothing  to  please  you.'  '  1  flattered  myself,'  re- 
plied she,  '  to  have  found  a  protector,  in  you,  but 
my  hopes  are  deceived:  you  abandon  me,  but  the 
just  gods  will  not.'  '  If  you  knew  but  all  I  have 
done,'  replied  he,  '  to  prevent  this  marriage,  you 
would  be  convinced  of  my  friendship.  Alas  !  Hea- 
ven blessed  me  with  a  son,  who  was  nursed  by  his 
own  mother;  but  he  was  stolen  away  one  night,  and 
a  cat  put  in  his  place,  which  bit  the  queen  so 
cruelly,  that  she  died  of  it.  If  that  lovely  child 
had  not  been  taken  from  me,  he  would  have  been 
now  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old  age;  my  subjects 
would  have  feared  him;  and  I  might  have  offered 
you  my  crown  with  him.  This  son  would  not  then 
have  carried  things  so  high  as  now,  but  would  have 
thought  himself  happy  to  live  at  court.'  '  I  am 
then  the  cause  of  what  has  befallen  you,'  answered 
she ;  '  since  he  would  have  been  so  serviceable  to 
me,  look  upon  me  as  the  guilty  wretch,  and  think 
of  punishing  me,  rather  than  marrying  me.'  '  You 
was  not  then  capable,  fair  princess,'  said  he,  *  of 
doing  good  or  harm;  1  accuse  you  not  of  my  mis- 
fortunes; but  if  you  would  not  augment  them,  pre- 
pare yourself  to  receive  my  son;  for  he  is  too 
powerful  here,  and  may  act  some  tragic  scene.' 
The  king,  seeing  she  returned  no  other  answer,  but 
was  all  in  tears,  left  her;  and  knowing  the  prince 
would  be  impatient,  went  and  told  him  that  the 
princess  had  given  her  consent,  and  bid  him  make 
every  thing  ready  against  the  solemnization  of  tha 
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marriage.  The  prince,  transported  witli  joy,  thank- 
ed the  king,  and  immediately  sent  for  jewellers, 
and  all  sorts  of  tradesmen,  and  bespoke  all  the 
finest  things  imaginable;  and  then  sent  several  rich 
presents  of  jewels,  &c.,  whicli  she  received  with  all 
the  appearance  of  joy.  Afterwards  he  paid  her  a 
visit  himself,  and  among  other  things,  said,  '  Was 
you  not  very  much  in  the  wrong,  madam,  to  refuse 
the  honour  I  would  do  you,  since  I  am  not  disa- 
greeable in  my  person,  and  the  world  says  I  have 
wit :  besides,  you  shall  have  the  finest  diamonds, 
and  wear  the  richest  clothes  of  any  queen  in  the 
world.'  The  princess  answered  coldly,  that  the 
nusfortunes  of  her  family  would  not  permit  her  to 
dress  like  other  princesses,  and  desired  him  not  to 
make  so  great  presents.  '  You  are  in  the  right,' 
said  he,  '  not  to  dress  yourself,  if  I  don't  give  you 
leave ;  but  you  must  tliink  of  pleasing  me  :  every 
thing  will  be  ready  for  our  marriage  within  four 
days;  divert  yourself  till  then,  and  command  here, 
since  you  are  absolute  mistress.'  And  after  that, 
lie  left  her. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  but  she  shut  herself  up 
with  her  governess,  and  told  her,  she  might  choose 
whether  she  would  find  her  the  means  of  escaping, 
or  those  of  killing  herself  on  the  wedding-day. 
After  the  governess  had  represented  to  her  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  away,  and  the  Aveakness  she 
showed,  by  killing  herself,  to  avoid  the  misfortunes 
of  this  life  ;  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that 
virtue  might  contribute  to  her  tranquillity;  and 
that,  without  having  an  entire  love  for  the  prince, 
she  might  esteem  him  enough  to  live  happy  with 
him.  Carpillona  could  not  yield  to  any  of  these 
remonstrances;  but  told  her,  that  till  then  she 
made  account  she  had  some  value  for  her,  but  that 
now  she  was  sensible  how  much  it  was;  and  that 
if  all  the  world  should  fail  her,  she  would  not  be 
tailing  to  herself;  and  that  dangerous  diseases 
iuust  have  dangerous  remedies.     After  this   she 
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opened  the  window,  and  looking  some  time  out  of 
it,  her  governess,  who  feared  she  designed  to  throw 
herself  out,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  looking  tenderly 
at  her,  said,  'Alas!  madam,  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?  I  will  obey  you,  though  it  should  cost  me 
my  life.'  The  princess  embraced  her,  and  desired  her 
to  buy  her  a  shepherd's  dress  and  a  cow,  and  not 
amuse  herself  with  persuading  her  from  her  design, 
since  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  only  losing 
time;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  dress  up  a  figure, 
and  lay  it  in  her  bed,  and  say  she  was  ill.  '  You 
know,  madam,'  said  the  poor  governess,  '  the  dan- 
gers to  which  I  expose-niyself ;  the  prince,  without 
doubt,  will  know  that  I  assisted  you;  he  will  make 
use  of  a  thousand  torments  to  make  me  confess  : 
and  then  judge  if  my  love  is  not  great.'  The  prin- 
cess, very  much  confounded,  made  answer,  that 
she  should  go  away  herself  two  days  after,  and 
tliat  it  would  be  easy  to  impose  upon  the  world  for 
that  short  time.  In  short,  they  contrived  so  well, 
that  Carpillona  had  that  night  both  a  shepherdess's 
habit  and  a  cow,  and  appeared  as  beautiful  as  the 
queen  of  love,  when  she  appeared  with  Juno  and 
Pallas,  in  that  habit,  to  Paris  on  Mount  Ida.  She 
set  out  by  moon-light,  sometimes  leading  her  cow, 
and  sometimes  getting  on  her  backj  and  if  the 
least  breath  of  air  but  gently  agitated  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  a  bird  flew  off  her  nest,  or  any  thing 
stirred,  she  feared  it  might  be  wolves  or  thieves. 

Thus  she  travelled  all  the  night,  ind  would  have 
done  the  next  day,  but  that  her  cow  stopped  to 
graze  in  a  pleasant  mead ;  where  the  princess,  fa- 
tigued with  the  weight  of  her  clothes  and  shoes, 
sat  herself  down  on  the  grass  by  a  purling  stream, 
and  tied  up  her  hair,  which  had  got  out  from 
under  her  cap,  and  fell  in  flowing  rings  on  her 
shoulders.  She  looked  about,  to  see  if  she  might 
not  be  observed;  but  for  all  her  precaution,  she 
was  surprised  by  a  lady  all  in  armour,  who,  taking 
off  her  head-piece,  which  was  gold,  adorned  witli 
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diamonds,  said,  '  Shepherdess,  I  am  very  dry  and 
■weary,  will  you  give  me  some  milk  to  quench  my 
thirst  ?'  '  With  all  my  heart,  madam,'  said  Carpil- 
lona,  '  if  I  had  any  thing  to  put  it  in.'  '  I  have 
here  a  China  dish,'  said  the  armed  lady,  '  take 
that.'  But  the  poor  princess  net  knowing  how  to 
stroke  the  teat;  '  V/hat,'  said  the  lady,  '  is  your 
cow  dry,  or  do  not  you  know  how  to  milk  her?' 
Hereupon  the  princess,  ashamed  to  appear  so  awb* 
ward  before  such  an  extraordinary  person,  fell  a 
crying,  and  replied,  '  I  must  own,  madam,  for  the 
small  time  I  have  been  a  shepherdess,  it  has  been 
m3'  business  to  feed  my  cow;  my  mother  does  all 
the  rest.'  '  Tlien  you  have  a  mother?'  continued 
the  lady  ;  '  and  pray  what  does  she  do?'  '  She  is  a 
farmer,'  said  Carpillona.  '  What,  hard  by  ?'  said  the 
lady  again.  '  Yes,' replied  the  princess.  'Really,' 
said  slie,  '  I  have  a  great  affection  for  her  upon 
your  account,  and  will  go  to  see  her;  lead  me 
her.'  Carpillona  was  at  a  stand  what  answer  to 
make;  she  was  unused  to  lie,  and  knew  not  that 
she  talked  to  a  fairy.  She  looked  down,  her  colour 
came  into  her  face,  and  at  last  she  said,  '  When 
once  1  come  abroad,  I  never  return  till  night; 
therefore  I  desire  you,  madam,  not  to  make  my 
mother  angry  with  me.'  '  Ah  !  princess,  princess,' 
said  tlie  fairy,  '  you  cannot  support  a  lie,  nor  act 
the  person  you  pretend  to  be,  without  my  assist- 
ance. Here,  take  this  nosegay  of  gilliflowers;  and 
be  assured,  that  while  you  have  it,  the  crook- 
backed  prince,  from  whom  you  fly,  will  never  know 
you;  and  remember,  when  \ou  come  to  the  great 
forest,  to  inform  yourself  of  tliem  whereabout  the 
shepherd  Sublimus  has  his  abode.  Tell  liirn,  that  < 
you  come  from  the  fairj-  Amazona,  who  desired  \ 
him  to  receive  you  as  his  dangliter.  Farewell, 
Carpillona,  I  have  been  your  friend  a  long  time.' 
'  Alas !  madam,'  cried  the  prince?s,  '  do  you  love 
me,  and  can  you  abandon  me,  when  I  stand  S9 
mu(  h  iu  need  of  your  assistance  ?'    '  The  nosegt^  ' 
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will  not  fail  3'ou,'  replied  she ;  '  my  time  is  precious, 
and  I  must  leave  j-ou  to  complete  your  destiny.' 
And  as  she  uttered  these  words,  disappeared. 
Carpillona  was  ready  to  die  with  fear,  but  reco- 
[i  vering  herself,  continued  her  way,  though  ignorant 
I  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  great  forest,  thinking  to 
herself,  that  this  able  fairy  would  conduct  her  thi- 
,  ther.  and  always  kept  the  nosegay  in  her  hand, 
I  whether  she  stood  still  or  walked :  but  at  last, 
'  her  feet  were  so  chafed  and  sore,  that  slie  was 
j  forced  to  lie  down  under  the  shade  of  some  trees ; 
where  she  reflected  often,  and  with  no  small  unea- 
siness, on  her  poor  governess,  of  whose  zeal  and 
fidelity  there  are  but  few  examples.  She  dressed 
up  a  figure,  as  the  princess  had  ordered  her,  went 
always  ver^'  softly  into  her  room,  as  she  said,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  her,  and  scolded  at  the  least 
noise  that  was  ever  made.  The  king,  when  he  was 
told  of  the  princess's  being  sick,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, attributing  it  to  her  grief,  and  the  violence 
offered :  but  as  soon  as  the  prince  was  informed  of 
this  ill  news,  his  chagrin  was  inconceivable ;  he 
would  see  herj  but  the  governess,  with  much  ado„ 
ented  him.  Then  he  asked  if  his  physiciaa 
miglit;  but  she  told  him,  it  would  be  the  means  to 
kill  her,  for  she  hated  all  physicians  and  their  re- 
medies :  but  withal,  bid  him  not  be  frightened, 
telling  him,  it  was  only  a  dizziness  of  her  head,  and 
that  she  would  be  well  after  three  or  four  days' 
st :  by  which  means,  she  put  a  stop  to  an^  farther 
importunities.  But  one  night,  when  she  was  pre- 
paring for  her  flight,  she  heard  him  knock  at  the 
door,  as  if  he  would  break  it  down  ;  and  what  in- 
duced him  to  this  violence,  was  an  information  he 
had  had  of  the  matter  from  the  other  womeu ;  who 
perceiving  the  deceit,  and  fearing  some  punishment 
might  fall  to  their  share,  went  and  told  him  pre- 
sently. The  excess  of  his  rage  cannot  be  express- 
ed :  he  ran  to  the  king,  thinking  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  it;  but  found,  b^  the  surprise. he  read  in 
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Jus  face,  himself  to  be  mistaken.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  poor  governess,  he  said  to  her,  catching 
hold  of  her  hair,  'Give  me  my  Carpillona,  or  I'll 
tear  out  thj'  heart.'  She  made  no  repl}',  but  with 
tears ;  and  prostrating  herself  at  his  knees,  con- 
jured him,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hear  her.  lie  cast 
her  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  had  put  her  to  death 
a  thousand  times,  had  not  the  king,  who  was  as 
good  as  his  son  was  wicked,  obliged  him  to  let  her 
live  in  that  frightful  prison. 

This  amorous  and  violent  prince  ordered,  that 
the  princess  should  be  pursued  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  to  that  end,  left  the  court  himself,  and 
ran  about  like  a  madman.  When  one  day,  as  Car- 
pillona was  sitting  with  her  cow  under  a  large 
rock,  and  the  weather  being  very  tempestuous,  s' 
remained  trembling  at  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
when  the  crook-backed  prince  came  thither  with 
his  attendants  for  shelter.  But,  alas!  when  she 
saw  him  so  nigh  to  her,  she  was  more  frightened 
tlian  at  the  thunder  and  lightning.  She  held  her 
nosegay  of  gilliflowers  fast  with  both  her  hands ; 
and  remembering  the  fairy,  said,  '  Abandon  me 
not,  charming  Amazona.'  The  prince,  casting  his 
eyes  upon  her,  said,  '  What  can  you  be  afraid  of, 
poor  decrepit  old  wretch  ?  Where  would  be  the 
hurt  if  the  thunder  should  kill  thee,  since  thou 
hast  one  foot  in  the  grave  already  ?'  The  young 
jjrincess  was  not  less  overjoyed  than  amazed  to 
hear  him  call  her  old :  '  Witliout  doubt,'  said  she 
to  herself,  '  my  nosegay  works  this  wonder.'  And 
that  she  might  have  no  farther  conversation  with 
him,  she  pretended  to  be  deaf.  The  prince,  finding 
she  could  net  hear,  said  to  his  confidant,  who  was 
never  from  him,  '  Kow,  if  my  heart  was  a  little 
more  gay,  I  could  set  this  old  creature  upon  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing- 
her  roll  down  and  break  her  neck.'  '  But,  sir,' 
plied  this  wicked  favourite,  '  to  divert  you,  I'll 
carry  her  up  by  force,  and  you  shall  see  her  body- 
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bound  like  a  ball.'  '  We  have  not  now  time,'  said 
he;  'we  must  continue  our  search  after  this  in- 
grate,  who  disturbs  the  repose  of  my  life.' 

As  lie  made  au  end  of  these  words,  he  clap- 
ped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  off.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  of  the  joy  of  the  princess,  who  did  not 
forget  to  thank  the  fairy  Amazona,  whose  power 
5he  was  then  sensible  of.  She  pursued  her  journey, 
ind  arrived  at  the  plain  whereon  the  shepherds  of 
;hat  country  built  their  huts,  which  were  all  very 
!pretty,  each  having  a  garden  and  a  spring.  The 
ivalley  of  Tempe  could  not  be  more  agreeable. 
The  shepherdesses  were  for  the  most  part  beautiful, 
and  the  shepherds  neglected  nothing  to  please 
them.  On  all  the  trees,  ciphers  and  love-verses 
.were  engraved.  As  soon  as  Carpillona  appeared 
iraong  them,  they  left  their  flocks;  and,  prepos- 
sessed with  her  beauty  and  majestic  air,  advanced 
towards  her:  but  what  surprised  them  most,  was 
|he  meanness  of  her  habit;  for  though  they  lived 
itn  innocent  and  rustic  life,  yet  they  pretended 
.ery  much  to  a  neat  adjustment  of  their  apparel. 
iriie  princess  desired  them  to  show  her  the  shepherd 
iiublimus's  cottage;  which  they  did  presently:  and 
■-here  slie  found  the  good  old  man,  seated  in  the 
.alley  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  a  little  brook 
•unuing  by  them,  which  charmed  with  its  gentle 
inurmurs;  he  had  some  reeds  in  his  hands,  with 
Ivliich  he  was  making  a  little  basket  to  gather  fruit 
In;  and  his  wife  was  spinning,  wliile  his  daughters 
vere  angling  in  the  brook. 

When  Carpillona  first  accosted  them,  she  was 
•ensible  of  so  much  respect  and  tenderness,  that 
he  was  herself  surprised ;  and  when  they  saw  her, 
hey  were  no  less  affected,  *  I  am,'  said  she,  sa- 
uting them  in  an  humble  manner,  '  a  poor  shep- 
lerdess,  and  come  from  the  fairy  Amazona,  to  ofier 
i'ou  my  service;  and  hope,  that  upon  her  account, 
'ou  will  receive  me.'  '  Cliild,'  said  the  king,  get- 
ting up,  and  returning  lier  salute  in  as  civil  a 
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manner,  '  that  great  fairy  has  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  perfect  honour  for  her;  but  j'ou 
are  welcome,  if  j'ou  had  no  other  recommendation 
but  your  own  person.'  '  Come  hither,  pretty  maid,' 
said  the  queen,  holding  out  her  hand,  '  come  and 
let  me  kiss  you:  I  conceive  a  great  kindness  for 
you,  and  could  wish  you  would  look  upon  me  as 
your  own  mother,  and  my  children  as  your  sisters,' 
'  Alas  f- my  good  mother,'  said  the  princess,  '  I  de- 
serve not  that  honour;  it  is  enough  for  m.e  to  be 
your  shepherdess,  and  tend  your  flock.'  '  iSo,'  re- 
plied tlie  king,  '  we  are  all  equal  here,  you  come 
with  too  good  a  recommendation  for  us  to  make 
any  difference  between  you  and  our  children 
down  by  us,  and  let  your  cow  feed  with  our 
sheep.'  She  made  some  difficulty,  persisting  in 
wliat  she  told  them  at  first,  that  she  was  come 
only  to  be  tlieir  servant;  but  would  have  been 
very  much  embarrassed  if  they  had  taken  her  at  her 
word ;  for  indeed,  by  her  looks,  she  seemed  to  be 
made  more  to  command  than  to  obey;  an 
might  be  thought,  that  so  great  a  fairy  would  nol 
protect  an  ordinary  person. 

Tlie  king  and  queen  looked  upon  her  with  ao 
amazement  mixed  with  admiration,  which  thej 
could  not  comprehend.  They  asked  her,  if  sh< 
came  a  great  way?  she  said,  yes  ;  and  then,  if  sh« 
had  a  father  and  mother?  to  which  she  said,  no 
and  answered  all  their  other  questions  with  mono 
syllables,  as  much  as  her  respect  would  allow  he; 
to  do.  '  What  is  your  name  ?'  said  the  queen 
'  Carpillona,'  replied  she.  '  The  name,'  said  thi 
king,  '  is  very  odd;  and,  unless  some  adventun 
gives  room  for  it,  it  is  very  rare.'  She  made  m 
answer,  but  took  up  one  of  the  queen's  spindles,  t( 
wind  off  tlie  thread :  but  when  she  drew  off  hei 
gloves,  tlie  king  and  queen,  who  cast  their  eyej 
upon  her  hands,  thought  them  to  be  snow  formet 
in  that  sliape ;  and  to  penetrate  farther  into  he; 
condition,  said,  '  Carpillona,  your  clothes  are  to( 
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hot  for  the  climate  we  live  in,  and  your  shoes  too 
heavy  and  clumsy  for  so  young  a  damsel ;  you 
must  be  dressed  after  our  manner.'  •  My  clothes, 
mother,'  answered  she,  '  are  such  as  they  wear  in 
my  country ;  but  I'll  put  on  what  you  please  to 
order  me.'  They  admired  her  obedience,  and  above 
all,  the  air  of  modesty  that  appeared  in  her  eyes 
and  all  her  actions;  but  it  being  supper-time,  they 
got  up,  and  went  all  into  the  house,  where  they 
intended  to  dress  the  fish  that  the  two  princesses 
had  caught,  and  some  fresh  eggs,  and  to  make  the 
rest  up  v.ith  milk  and  fruit.  '  I  am  surprised,'  said 
the  king,  '  that  my  son  is  not  yet  come  home ;  his 
eagerness  after  sport  carries  him  too  far ;  and  I 
am  always  in  fear,  lest  some  accident  should  befal 
him.'  '  My  fears  are  no  less  tlian  yours,'  said  the 
queen;  '  but,  if  j'ou  please,  we  will  not  sup  till  he 
comes.'  '  No,'  said  the  king,  '  let  him  mind  his 
time  better;  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  you,  when 
he  comes,  not  to  speak  to  him,  but  that  every  one 
give  him  a  cold  reception.'  '  You  know  his  good- 
nature,' said  the  queen,  '  and  he  will  be  so  much 
troubled,  that  he  will  fall  sick.'  '  I  can't  help  that,' 
replied  the  king,  '  he  must  be  corrected.'  After 
this  discourse  they  sat  to  supper;  but  before  they 
had  quite  done,  the  young  prince  came  in,  with  a 
wild  roe  on  his  shoulders,  his  hair  all  wet  with 
sweat,  and  his  face  covered  with  dust;  he  leaned  on 
a  little  lance  he  generally  carried  along  with  him; 
his  bow  hung  on  one  side,  and  his  quiver  of  arrows 
on  the  other.  In  this  condition  there  appeared 
something  so  noble  and  lofty  in  his  countenance 
and  mien,  that  none  could  look  upon  him  without 
attention  and  respect.  '  Mother,'  said  he,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  queen,  'my  desire  to  bring  j'ou 
this  roe  has  made  me  run  all  day  over  the  moun- 
tains and  plains.'  '  Son,'  said  the  king,  gravely, 
you  endeavour  more  to  make  us  uneasy  than  to 
please  us :  you  know  how  much  I  have  said  to 
you  ou  your  violent  de»ire  of  sport;  but  you  »re 
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resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it.'  Tht  prince 
blushed;  and  what  vexed  him  most  was,  to  see  a 
person  there  who  did  not  belong  to  the  family.  He 
replied,  that  another  time  he  would  come  sooner; 
or,  that  if  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  would  not 
go  at  all.  '  That's  enough,'  said  the  queen,  who 
loved  him  tenderly- :  '  I  thank  you,  child,  for  your 
present:  come  and  sit  by  me,  and  eat  your  supper, 
for  to  be  sure  you  must  be  hungry.'  The  prince 
was  somewhat  disordered  at  the  serious  air  the 
king  spoke  to  him  in,  and  durst  not  look  up  ;  for 
though  he  was  intrepid  in  all  dangers,  he  was  of  a 
docible  temper,  and  stood  in  great  awe,  Avhere  his 
duty  required  it  of  him.  But  at  last,  he  recovered 
out  of  his  confusion,  sat  down  by  the  queen,  and 
cast  liis  eyes  on  Carpillona,  who  had  not  stayed  so 
long  to  look  at  him:  but  as  soon  as  tlieir  eyes  met, 
their  hearts  were  so  agitated,  that  they  knew  not 
what  to  attribute  this  disorder  to.  The  princess 
blushed,  and  the  prince  kept  his  eyes  stedfast  upon 
her ;  till  at  last,  she  raising  hers  again  with  a 
pleasing  softness,  they  continued  looking  at  each 
other  with  a  mutual  surprise,  thinking  nothing 
could  equal  what  thej'  beheld.  '  Is  it  possible,' 
said  the  princess  to  herself,  '  that,  of  so  many  per- 
.sons  I  have  seen  at  court,  none  should  come  nigh 
to  this  young  shepherd  ?'  'How  comes  it,'  thought 
he  to  himself,  *  that  this  admirable  maid  should  be 
but  a  poor  shepherdess?  Ah!  that  I  was  but  a 
king,  to  place  her  on  a  throne,  and  to  make  her  as 
much  the  mistress  of  my  empire  as  she  is  of  my 
lieart.'  In  musing  after  this  manner  he  ate  no- 
thing. The  queen,  who  thought  it  owing  to  the  ill 
reception  he  met  witli,  tired  herself  with  inviting 
and  caressing  him,  and  brought  out  the  finest  fruits 
slie  had.  He  desired  Carpillona  to  taste  of  them. 
.She  thanked  liim,  and  told  him,  without  thinking 
on  tlie  hand  that  gave  them,  that  slie  had  done  no- 
thing but  eat,  and  cared  for  no  more.  Upon  which, 
he  left  them  coldly  upon  the  table.    The  queen 
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took  uot  the  least  notice  of  all  this ;  but  the  eldest 
princess,  who  had  no  small  esteem  for  him,  and 
who  perhaps  might  have  loved  him  very  well,  but 
for  the  difference  she  thought  between  them,  ob- 
served all  that  passed  with  some  jealousy. 

After  supper  the  king  and  queen  retired,  and 
the  princesses,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
did  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the  house :  one 
milked  the  cows,  the  other  pressed  the  cheese,  &c. 
Carpillona  busied  herself,  after  their  example,  to 
work;  but  she  was  so  little  used  to  it,  that  she 
did  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  insomuch,  that  the  two 
princesses  called  her  the  pretty  unhandy  maid. 
The  amorous  prince  helped  her  in  every  thing;  he 
went  to  the  spring  with  her,  carried  her  pail,  drew 
the  water,  and  brought  it  back  oh  his  shoulders, 
and  would  not  suffer  her  to  carry  any  thing. 
'What  do  you  mean,  shepherd,'  said  she  to  him; 
*  must  1  act  the  fine  lads'  ?  I  that  have  been  used 
all  my  life  to  work?  Am  I  to  live  here  in  idle- 
ness?' '  You  shall  do  what  you  please,  lovely 
shepherdess,'  said  he ;  *  but  deny  me  not  t'ne  plea- 
sure of  giving  my  small  assistance  on  these  oc- 
casions.' Afterwards,  they  both  returned,  though 
sooner  than  lie  desired ;  for  though  he  durst  not 
yet  hardly  speak  to  her,  nevertheless  he  was  over- 
joyed to  be  with  her.  They  both  passed  the  night 
in  an  uneasiness  which  neither  of  them,  through 
their  little  experience,  could  guess  the  cause  of. 
The  prince  waited  impatiently  for  day,  to  see  the 
shepherdess  again;  and  she  was  in  as  much  dread. 
The  new  trouble  the  sight  of  him  put  her  into, 
somewhat  diverted  her  other  displeasures;  and  she 
thought  so  much  of  him,  that  she  almost  forgot 
the  crook-backed  prince.  '  Why,'  said  she,  '  has 
blind  fortune  bestowed  so  many  graces,  such  a 
mien,  and  such  charms,  on  a  young  shepherd,  who 
is  destined  only  to  feed  his  fleck;  and  so  much 
malice  and  deformity  ou  a  prince  appointed  to  rule 
a  flourishing  nation;' 
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Carpillona  never  had  the  curiosity  to  view  lier- 
self  since  her  metamorphosis  from  a  princess  into 
a  shepherdess  ;  but  then  a  certain  desire  of  pleasing 
made  her  seek  after  a  glass.  She  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  found  that  of  the  princess ;  but  when  she 
saw  herself,  she  was  quite  confounded.  'What  a 
figure's  here,'  cried  she  ;  '  what  am  I  like  ?  It  is 
impossible  that  I  should  endure  to  be  buried  long 
in  this  coarse  stuff.'  Then  she  washed  her  face 
and  hands,  and  went  to  the  queen,  and  falling  ou 
lier  knees,  presented  her  with  a  fine  diamond  ring, 
which  was  part  of  the  jewels  she  brought  along 
with  her.  '  Mother,  1  found  this  ring  some  time 
since;  I  know  not  the  value  of  it,  but  believe  it 
may  be  worth  some  money :  I  beg  you  would  ac- 
cept of  it,  as  a  proof  of  my  acknowledgment  for 
your  charity  towards  me;  and  likewise  I  desire 
you  to  buy  me  a  habit,  and  linen,  that  I  may  ap- 
jjear  like  the  other  shepherdesses  of  this  country.' 
The  queen  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  so 
noble  a  ring,  and  told  her,  that*she  would  not  take 
it,  but  would  keep  it  for  her;  and  that  she  would 
send  to  a  little  town  that  was  hard  by,  for  a  nice 
country  habit,  shoes,  &:c.  complete. 

When  Carpillona  was  thus  dressed,  she  appeared 
more  cliarming  than  Aurora.  The  prince  neglected 
nothing  on  his  part,  but  adorned  his  hat,  scrip, 
and  crook,  with  flowers,  and  carried  her  a  nosegay, 
which  he  presented  witli  all  the  fear  of  a  lover, 
and  which  she  received  with  some  consternation, 
though  she  neither  wanted  presence  of  mind  nor  wit. 
When  she  was  with  him,  she  hardly  ever  spoke, 
but  was  always  very  thoughtful,  as  was  he  himself. 
When  he  went  a  hunting,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
game,  whenever  he  found  a  proper  place  to  enter- 
tain himself  with  the  thoughts  of  his  beloved  Car- 
pillona, he  would  stop  all  on  a  sudden,  and  in  that 
solitary  retirement  make  verses  and  songs  on  his 
shepherdess,  often  talking  to  the  rocks,  woods, 
and  birds ;  and  in  short,  he  lost  all  that  gaiety  of 
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?mper  ■which  made  hira  seek  after  the  company 
f  tlie  young  shepherds.  But  as  it  is  hard  to  love, 
nd  not  fear  what  v,e  love,  he  dreaded  so  much 
le  making  his  shepherdess  angry  by  declaring  him- 
elf,  that  he  durst  scarce  ever  speak  to  her ;  and 
iiougli  she  observed  very  well  that  he  preferred 
er  before  all  others,  and  that  preference  ought  to 
ssure  her  of  his  sentiments,  yet  she  could  not  but 
in  some  pain  for  his  silence.  Sometimes  sL-e 
■ould  be  overjoyed,  and  would  say  to  herself,  '  If 
really  does  love  me,  how  shall  I  receive  the  de- 
laration  of  his  passion  ?  If  1  should  be  angry,  I 
erhaps  shall  be  the  cause  of  his  death ;  and  if  1 
e  not,  I  shall  die  myself  with  shame  and  grief, 
i''hat,  shall  I,  who  am  born  a  princess,  hearken  to 

poor  shepherd  ?  Ah!  too  base  weakness;  I  shall 
ever  consent.  My  heart  ought  not  to  change  with 
pparel ;  I  have  but  too  much  to  reproach  my- 
with  since  I  have  been  here.'  As  the  prince 
ad  a  thousand  natural  charms  in  his  voice  (and 
erhaps  liad  he  not  s4kig  so  well,  the  princess, 
repossessed  in  his  favour,  would  have  liked  to 
ear  him),  she  would  often  engage  him  to  sing ; 
nd  the  songs  he  made  choice  of  had  always  some- 
so  tender  and  engaging  in  them,  that  she 
3uld  not  forbear  expressing  a  pleasure,  which  in- 
)ired  him  with  the  more  boldness ;  and  one  day, 
s  went   to  the  river-side,   to  a  place  shaded   by 

iers  and  willows,  and  whither  he  knew  that  Car- 
illona  led  her  tiock  every  day,  and  with  a  nail 
rote  on  the  bark  of  one  of  the  trees  these  lines : 

'  In  this  retreat,  in  vain  do  I 
,        Find  peace  and  pleasure  reign  ; 
Where  love  the  freedom  of  a  sigh 
Denies,  to  ease  my  pain.' 

The  princess  surprised  him  just  as  he  had  made 
I  end:  he  affected  to  seem  confounded,  and  after 
)me  moments  of  silence,  said  to  her,  '  You  see  an 
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unhappy  shepherd,  vcho  complains  to  the  most  in- 
sensible things,  -when  he  ought  to  complain  to  none 
but  >ou.'  She  made  no  answer,  but  casting  down 
her  eyes,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  wanted  to 
declare  his  sentiments.  While  he  was  speaking, 
her  thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  how  she  ought 
to  take  what  she  heard  from  a  mouth  that  was  not 
indifterent  to  her  ;  but  her  inclination  engaged  her 
to  excuse  him.  '  He  is  ignorant,'  said  she  to  her- 
self, 'of  my  birth;  therefore  his  temerity  is  par- 
donable: he  loves  me,  and  thinks  me  his  equal; 
but  should  he  know  my  rank,  will  not  the  gods 
themselves,'  who  are  so  much  above  us,  will  i 
they  accept  of  the  hearts  of  mortals  ?  Are  they 
augrj'  because  tliey  are  loved  ?  Well,  shepherd,' 
said  she,  turning  herself  towards  him,  '  I  pity  j'o 
jind  that  is  all  I  can  do  for  you  :  I  will  not  love,  I 
liave  misfortunes  enough  already.  Alas !  what 
would  be  my  condition,  if,  to  augment  my  calami- 
ties, my  days  should  be  burdened  with  an  enga; 
ment?'  '  Ah!  shepherdess,'  cried  he,  '  say  rather,  ' 
that  if  you  have  any  troubles,  nothing  i3  more 
pable  to  sweeten  them.  I  will  partake  of  all  of 
them ;  my  study  shall  be  to  please  you ;  you  may 
repose  on  me  the  care  of  your  flock.'  '  I  wish  to 
lieaven,'  said  she,  '  that  I  had  no  other  reason 
be  uneasy.'  '  What  others  can  you  have,'  said  he, 
with  an  eager  concern,  '  being  so  beautiful,  so 
young,  so  free  from  ambition,  and  so  little  versed 
with  the  vain  grandeurs  of  a  court  ?  Hut  without 
doubt,  you  love  here  some  happy  rival,  whicli  ren- 
ders you  inexorable  towards  me.'  Pronouncing 
these  last  words,  he  changed  countenance,  became 
melancholy,  and  was  cruelly  tormented  with  this 
thought.  '  I  will  there  agree  with  you,'  replied 
she ;  '  you  have  a  rival :  but  then  he  is  one  hated 
and  abhorred.  You  had  never  seen  me,  but  that 
tiie  necessity  of  avoiding  his  pressing  instances  ' 
obliged  me  to  fly  from  him.'  '  Perhaps,  shep- 
herdess,' said  he,  '  you  will  fly  from  me  too ;  for  if  ■ 
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you  hated  him  only  because  he  loved  you,  I  am 
sure  I  am  to  be  hated  the  most  of  all  men.'  'Whe- 
ther it  be,'  replied  she,  '  that  1  don't  believe  him, 
or  that  I  look  more  favourably  upon  you,  I  am 
sensible  I  shall  not  fly  from  you  as  T  have  done 
from  him.'  The  shepherd  was  transported  with 
joy  at  these  obliging  words,  and  from  that  day 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  please  the  princess. 

Every  day  he  gathered  the  finest  flowers  to  make 
garlands  for  her,  and  adorned  her  crook  with  rib- 
bons. He  never  would  suffer  her  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  ;  but  whenever  she  came  along  the  river- 
side with  her  flock,  he  would  cut  down  branches 
of  trees,  and  fonii  an  arbour  wherever  there  was  a 
pleasant  situation.  All  tiie  trees  tliereabouts  bore 
her  ciphers,  and  verses  in  praise  of  Jier  beauty. 
The  young  princess  saw  all  these  testimonies  of 
the  shepherd's  passion ;  she  loved  secretl3',  but 
durst  never  examine  her  heart,  for  fear  of  finding 
there  sentiments  too  tender.  The  young  shepherd's 
love  for  his  shepherdess  could  not  long  be  kept 
secret,  but  was  discovered,  as  well  as  applauded, 
by  every  one;  for  who  could  find  fault  where  all 
was  love  ?  All  who  saw  them,  said,  they  were 
born  for  each  other;  that  they  were  both  perfect 
beauties;  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  gods,  that 
fortune  made  their  country  so  happy ;  and  that 
they  must  neglect  nothing  to  detain  them.  Car- 
pillona  felt  a  secret  joy  to  hear  the  public  praises 
in  favour  of  a  swain  she  thought  so  amiable;  but 
then  thinking  of  the  diff'erence  that  was  between 
them,  she  was  somewhat  chagrined,  but  purposed 
not  to  discover  who  she  was,  that  she  might  in- 
dulge  her  lieart  the  more.  The  king  and  queen, 
■who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  both,  were  no 
ways  displeased  at  this  growing  passion;  they 
looked  on  the  prince  as  their  own  son,  and  were  no 
4  less  taken  with  the  perfections  of  the  shepherdess. 
'  Was  she  not  sent  by  Amazona,'  said  tliey,  '  who 
fought  the  centaur  ?  Without  doubt  that  wise  fairy 
VOL.  II.  f 
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has  destined  them  for  each  other ;   therefore  -we 

must  wait  her  orders.' 

Things  were  in  this  condition;  tlie  prince  com- 
plained always  of  Carpillona's  indifference,  because 
she  carefully  concealed  her  sentiments  from  him; 
when  being  one  day  out  a  hunting,  he  could  not 
avoid  a  furious  bear  that  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
hollow  of  a  rock,  and  had  devoured  him,  had  not 
his  courage  been  seconded  by  his  activity.  After 
having  struggled  a  long  time  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  they  both  at  last  rolled  down  together. 
Carpillona  at  that  very  time  was  stopped  with  her 
companions  in  that  place,  yet  could  not  see  what 
passed  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  what  a  condi- 
tion were  they  all  in,  when  they  saw  a  man  and  a 
bear  tumbling  down  togetlier  ?  The  princess  soon 
knew  her  shepherd,  and  sent  out  cries  of  fear  and 
grief;  all  the  shepherdesses  ran  away;  but  love 
redoubling  the  princess's  courage,  she  was  so  bold 
as  to  run  the  iron  of  lier  crook  down  into  the  ter- 
rible monster's  throat,  and  to  give  her  lover  some 
assistance;  who,  when  he  saw  her,  for  fear  she 
might  partake  of  his  danger,  raised  his  courage  to 
such  a  height,  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  pre- 
serving his  own  life,  but  only  to  secure  hers;  and 
indeed  killed  his  enemy  just  at  her  feet:  at  the 
same  time  he  fell  down  half  dead  with  the  loss  of 
blood  from  two  wounds  he  received. 

How  cruel  a  sight  was  it  for  her  to  see  his 
clothes  all  dyed  with  blood!  She  could  not  speak; 
her  face  was  drowned  in  tears;  she  laid  his  head 
in  her  lap,  and  all  on  a  sudden  breaking  silence, 
said,  '  Shepherd,  if  you  die,  I'll  die  with  you.  In 
vain  have  I  concealed  my  secret  thoughts :  know- 
then  now,  that  my  life  is  attached  to  yours.' 
'\VJiat  can  I  wish  for  more,  fair  shepherdess?' 
cried  he,  in  a  faint  voice:  '  whatever  befils  me, 
my  fate  now  will  always  be  happy.' 

By  this  time  the  shepherdesses  who  fled  returned 
with  several  shepherds,  and  assisted  the  prince  and 
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the  princess,  who  by  tliat  time  was  in  as  bad  a 
condition  :  but  while  they  were  cutting  down  the 
branches  of  trees  to  make  a  sort  of  litter  for  them, 
the  fairy  Amazona  appeared  among  them.  'Be 
not  concerned,'  said  she  ;  '  let  me  touch  the  j'oung 
shepherd.'  Then  taking  him  by  tlie  hand,  and  put- 
ting her  golden  casque  upon  his  head,  she  said, 
'  Dear  shepherd,  I  forbid  thee  from  being  sick,' 
Hereupon  lie  soon  got  up,  and  the  visor  of  the 
casque  being  up,  there  appeared  a  martial  air  in 
his  face  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  bright  and  live- 
ly, aasvi^ered  the  hopes  which  the  fairy  conceived. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  manner  of  liis  cure,  and  the 
majesty  that  appeared  throughout  her  whole  per- 
son ;  and,  transported  with  admiration, -joy,  and 
acknowledgment,  cast  himself  at  her  feet.  '  Great 
queen,'  said  he,  '  I  was  dangerously  wounded,;  one 
glance  from  your  eyes,  and  one  word  from  your 
mouth,  has  cured  me.  Eut,  alas!  I  have  a  wound 
in  my  heart  that  I  will  not  be  cured  of;  vouchsafe 
only  to  assuage  the  pain,  and  mend  my  fortune, 
since  I  cannot  partake  of  it,  such  as  it  is,  with  this 
fair  shepherdess.'  The  princess  blushed  to  hear 
him  speak  after  this  manner  :  she  knew  that  the 
fairy  Amazona  was  not  ignorant  who  slie  was,  and 
feared  lest  she  should  blame  her  for  givmg  hopes 
to  a  lover  so  much  below  her ;  insomuch  that  she 
durst  not  look  up  :  but  the  sighs  that  escaped  her 
breast  raised  some  pity  in  that  of  the  fairy's.  '  Car- 
pillona,'  said  she,  '  this  shepherd  is  not  unworthy 
your  esteem ;  and  you,  shepherd,  who  desire  so 
much  the  change  of  your  condition,  assure  your- 
self of  a  most  illustrious  fate.'  And  then  she  dis- 
appeared. The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  con- 
ducted them  back  in  triumph  to  their  hamlet, 
placing  the  two  lovers  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  and 
crowned  them  with  flowers,  as  a  token  of  the  vic- 
tory they  had  gained  over  the  terrible  bear,  which 
they  brought  after  them,  singing  vefSes  on  the  ten- 
derness of  Carpillona  to  the  prince. 
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When  they  came  to  the  shepherd  Sublimus,  they 
told  him  all  that  had  haf<pened ;  with  what  cou- 
rage the  shepherd  had  defended  himself  against  the 
bear,  and  with  what  generosity  the  shepnerdess  had 
assisted  him ;  and,  in  short,  what  the  fairy  Ama- 
zona  had  done.  The  king,  overjoyed  at  this  rela- 
tion, ran  to  acquaint  the  queen  of  it.  'Without 
doubt,'  said  he,  '  this  boy  and  girl  are  above  the 
vulgar;  their  eminent  perfections,  their  beauty, 
and  the  care  of  tlie  fairy  Amazona,  show  some- 
thing extraordinary.  This  discourse  put  the  queen 
in  mind  of  tlie  diamond  ring  Carpillona  had  given 
her.  '  I  have  always  forgot,'  said  slie,  'to  show 
you  A  ring  which  this  young  shepherdess  put  into 
my  hands  with  an  uncommon  air  of  grandeur,  de- 
siring me  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  furnish  her  for  it 
with  such  clothes  as  they  wear  in  tiiis  country.' 
'  Is  the  stone  fine  r'  replied  the  king.  '  I  never 
looked  much  at  it,'  said  the  queen,  '  but  here  it  is;' 
and  presented  it  to  him.  !No  sooner  had  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  it,  but  he  cried  out,  '  Ye  gods !  what  is 
this  I  behold'  What,  do  you  not  know  a  present 
which  I  received  from  your  hands  ':'  At  the  same 
time  he  touched  a  little  spring,  the  diamond  flew 
up,  and  the  queen  saw  her  own  picture,  wliich  she 
had  drawn  to  give  the  king,  and  which  slie  had  tied 
about  her  little  daughter's  neck,  for  her  to  play 
with,  when  she  nursed  her  in  the  tower.  'Alas! 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  what  strange  adventure  is 
this  !  it  renews  all  my  griefs  :  but  let  us  talk  to 
tlie  shepherdess,  and  endeavour  to  learn  more.' 
Upon  this  she  called  Carpillona,  and  said,  '  I 
liave  waited  till  now,  child,  for  a  confession  from 
you,  which  would  have  given  iTiuch  more  plea- 
sure had  it  come  from  you  without  being  pressed 
to  it;  but,  since  you  still  continue  to  conceal 
from  us  who  you  are,  it  is  proj  er  to  inform  you 
that  we  know,  and  that  the  ring  you  gave  me  has 
discovered  this  riddle.'  '  Alas  !  mother,'  replied 
the  princess,  fallias  ou  her  knees  by  her,  •  it  was 
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not  for  want  of  confidence  that  1  concealed  my 
rank  from  you,  but  that  J  thought  it  might  be  a 
trouble  to  you  to  see  a  princess  reduced  to  my 
condition. 

'  My  father  was  king  of  the  Peaceable  Islands  ; 
but  his  reign  being  disturbed  by  an  usurper,  he 
and  my  mother  were  botli  confined  in  a  strong 
tower.  After  tliree  years  imprisonment,  they  found 
the  means,  by  tlie  assistance  of  one  of  tiieir  guards, 
and  tlie  favour  of  the  night,  to  escape.  They  let 
me  down  in  a  basket ;  but  the  cord  breaking,  1  fell 
into  the  lake  which  surrounded  tlie  castle,  where 
I  was  taken  up  by  some  tisheimen,  who  just  then 
•were  drawmg  in  their  nets,  which  they  had  thrown 
out  for  some  carp,  which  the  moat  was  well  stored 
■with.  But,  alas  !  how  were  the  fishermen  deceived 
in  their  hopes  !  for  by  my  weight  they  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  good  draught.  When  they  first  saw 
me,  they  thought  of  throwing  me  in  again ;  but  at 
last  they  resolved  to  leave  me  in  the  net,  and  carry 
me  to  the  tyrant,  who,  being  informed  of  the  flight 
of  my  family,  knew  ine  to  he  an  unhappy  destitute 
princess.  His  wife,  who  had  no  children,  pitying, 
and  having  some  inclination  for  me,  took  me,  and 
brought  me  up  under  the  name  of  Carpillona,  per- 
haps with  a  design  that  I  might  have  no  notion  of 
my  birth ;  but  my  heart  has  always  told  me  who  I 
am  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  have  sen- 
timents  so  little  conformable  to  one's  fortune.  But, 
as  the  greatest  prosperity  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
a  neighbouring  prince,  who  was  crooked,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Humpbacked  Prince,  coming, 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  deprived  the  usurper 
of  my  father's  crown  of  his  ill-gotten  power.  This 
change  of  the  tyrant's  fortune  rendered  mine  still 
worse  ;  the  conqueror  took  me  with  him  as  the 
greatest  ornament  of  his  triumph,  and  determined 
to  marry  me,  whether  I  consented  or  not.  In  this 
extremity  I  betook  myself  to  flight,  dressed  like  » 
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sliepherdess,  and  leading  a  cow;  and  was  met 
bj'  the  prince,  who  undoubtedly  liad  known  me 
again,  if  the  fairy  Amazona  had  not  generously 
given  me  a  nosegay  of  gilliflowers  to  secure  me 
from  my  enemies.  Neither,  my  good  mother,' 
continued  the  princess,  '  did  she  do  a  less  cha- 
ritable action  in  recommending  me  to  you  :  and 
if  I  declared  not  my  rank  sooner,  it  was  not 
through  distrust,  but  only  to  spare  your  grief. 
Not,'  pursued  she,  '  that  I  complain  ;  for  I  never 
knew  any  tranquillity  till  the  day  I  was  received 
by  you  ;  and  I  must  own,  that  a  country  life  is  so 
sweet  and  innocent,  that  I  prefer  it  before  that  of 
a  court.' 

As  she  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  she  observ- 
ed not  that  the  queen  melted  into  tears,  and  that 
the  king's  eyes  watered ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  they  both  strove  to  clasp  her  in  their 
arms,  where  they  held  lier  a  long  time  without 
being  able  to  pronounce  one  word.  She  melted 
and  cried,  after  their  example;  and  it  is  hard  to 
express  the  agreeable  trouble  these  three  illus- 
trious persons  were  in.  At  last  the  queen,  making 
an  effort  upon  herself,  said,  '  Is  it  possible,  my 
dear  child,  that,  after  all  my  sorrow  for  thy  fatal 
loss,  Heaven  should  restore  thee  to  thy  mother,  to 
comfort  her  in  her  misfortunes.  Behold,  my  child, 
the  breast  that  suckled  thee  in  thy  tender  years  ? 
Behold  the  king  thy  fatiier,  the  author  of  thy 
days  !  \\  ith  what  transports  shall  we  solemnize 
the  return  of  a  child  which  Heaven  in  its  anger 
deprived  us  ofr'  'And  I,  illustrious  mother  and 
queen,'  cried  the  princess,  casting  herself  at  her 
feet,  'by  what  expressions  and  actions  shall  I 
make  you  both  understand  -the  love  and  respect 
I  owe  you,  since  I  find  you  the  dear  sanctuary 
to  my  misfortunes,  when  I  durst  not  flatter  my- 
self with  ever  seeing  you  again  r'  Then  they  all 
renewed    their    caresses ;    and    thus    some    hours 
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glided  away.  Carpillona  after  this  retired,  having 
first  been  forbid  by  her  father  and  mother  to  speak 
of  what  had  passed. 

The  princess,  in  regard  to  indifferent  persons, 
observed  their  commands  punctually,  but  could 
not  keep  the  secret  from  her  j^oung  shepherd ;  so 
hard  a  thing  it  is  to  conceal  any  thing  from  a  per- 
son we  love.  She  reproached  herself  a  thousand 
times  for  not  having  discovered  her  birth  to  him. 
'  How  great  would  his  obligation  have  been,'  said 
she,'  if  he  had  known,  that,  being  born  to  a  throne, 
I  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  him ;  but,  alas !  what 
.  difference  does  love  make  between  a  sceptre  and 
a  crook  ?  Can  this  chimerical  grandeur,  which  we 
boast  so  much  of,  can  it  satisfy  our  souls?  No, 
virtue  alone  has  there  a  right ;  it  sets  us  above  a 
crown,  and  can  free  us  from  it.  The  shepherd 
that  loves  me  is  wise,  witty,  and  amiable  :  what 
can  a  prince  be  more  ?'  As  she  abandoned  herself 
to  these  reflections,  she  saw  him  at  her  feet,  he 
having  followed  her  to  the  river  side;  and  was 
presented  by  him  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  the 
variety  of  which  was  charming.  '  From  whence 
come  you,  fair  shepherdess,'  said  he  ;  'I  have  been 
seeking  you  some  hours,  and  have  waited  some 
others  with  impatience  ?'  '  Shepherd,'  said  she,  '  I 
have  been  taken  up  with  a  very  surprising  adven- 
ture, and  reproach  myself  for  being  so  long  silent ; 
but  remember  that  this  mark  of  my  confidence  re- 
quires an  eternal  secrecy.  I  am  a  princess  :  my 
father  was  a  king,  whom  I  find  in  the  person  of 
the  sliepherd  Sublimus.'  The  prince  was  so  con- 
founded and  surprised  at  this  news,  that  he  had 
not  power  to  interrupt  her,  though  she  related  the 
history  of  her  life  with  all  imasinable  beauty  :  so 
great  were  his  fears,  lest  this  wise  shepherd,  since 
he  was  a  king,"  should  refuse  him  his  daughter  ;  or 
that  she,  reflecting  on  the  difference  between  a 
princess  and  himself,  should  fall  off  some  day 
from  those  testimonies  of  kindness  she  had  given 
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Jiim.  'All!  madam,'  said  the  melancholy  prince, 
'  I  am  a  lost  man,  I  must  renounce  this  life :  you 
are  born  to  a  crown,  and  have  found  your  father 
and  motlier.  For  my  part,  I  am  an  unhappy 
wretch,  tliat  knows  neither  his  country  nor  rela- 
tions ;  an  eagle  was  my  nurse,  and  lier  nest  my 
cradle  :  if  you  have  had  some  favourable  regard 
to  me,  it  Avill  be  returned  you.'  The  princess 
mused  a  moment  or  two,  and,  without  returning 
any  answer  to  what  he  said,  took  her  bodkin  out 
of  her  hair,  and  wrote  ou  the  bark  of  a  tree  : 

Equal  passion  can  your  heart  return? 
The  prince  immediately  wrote  this  verse: 

A  thousand  times  more  ardently  I  burn. 

The  princess  wrote  under  it : 

Thank  Fortune  for  this  lucky  main. 
To  love,  and  to  be  loved  again. 

The  prince,  transported  with  joy,  cast  himself  at 
her  feet,  and,  taking  one  of  her  hands,  said, '  AdoF- 
abl»  princess,  you  flatter  my  afflicted  heart,  and 
by  this  new  bounty  preserve  my  life  :  remember 
what  you  have  written  in  my  favour.'  '  J  am  not 
capable  of  forgetting,'  said  she,  with  a  gracious 
air  :  '  depend  upon  my  heart ;  it  is  more  interested 
in  your  behalf  than  ray  own.'  Their  conversation, 
■without  doubt,  had  been  longer,  had  they  had 
more  time ;  but  they  were  then  obliged  to  gather 
up  their  flocks,  and  return  home. 

All  this  time  the  king  and  queen  conferred  to- 
gether upon  Carpillona's  behaviour  towards  the 
young  shepherd.  While  she  was  unknown  to  them, 
they  approved  of  those  growing  flames  that  kin- 
dled in  their  souls  ;  the  perfect  beauty  wherewith 
Heav«u  had  endowed  them,  the   wit  and  graces 
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which  accompanied  all  their  actions,  made  them 
desire  an  everlasting  union  :  but  when  they  looked 
upon  liL-r  with  a  different  eye,  as  their  own  daugh- 
ter, and  on  tlie  shepherd  as  an  unfortunate  babe, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  re- 
solved to'  tell  Carpillona  that  she  should  not  enter- 
tain him  any  more  with  flattering  hopes,  but  should 
declare  to  him  that  she  would  not  settle  in  that 
country.  After  this  determination  of  theirs,  the 
queen  called  her  in,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
derness told  her  all  that  had  passed  :  but  what 
words  were  capable  to  calm  so  violent  a  diororder  ? 
The  young  princess  strove  in  vain  to  constrain  her- 
self; her  face  was  sometimes  as  red  as  scarlet,  and 
another  while  as  pale  as  death ;  and  the  languish- 
ing of  her  eyes  discovered  but  too  much  the  state 
she  was  in.  Ah  !  how  did  she  then  repent  her  con- 
fession! Nevertheless,  she  assured  her  mother, 
with  great  submission,  that  she  would  obey  her 
commands;  and  then  retiring,  had  much  to  do  to 
get  to  her  bed,  where,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
passed  the  night  in  uttering  her  complaints  and 
regrets. 

The  next  morning  she  arose,  to  lead  her  flock  to 
feed  ;  but,  instead  of  going  towards  the  river,  went 
directly  to  a  wood,  where  lying  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  leaning  upon  her  elbow,  she  fell  into  a 
deep  musing.  The  prince,  who  could  not  be  quiet 
where  she  was  not  present,  souglit  all  about  for 
her,  and,  finding  her,  presented  himself  to  her 
sight;  who  no  sooner  saw  him  but  siie  shrieked 
out,  as  if  she  had  been  surprised,  and,  rising  with 
precipitation,  left  liim  without  looking  once  at 
him.  He  stood  some  time  like  one  thunder-struck 
at  such  unusual  behaviour  ;  but,  recovering  him- 
self, followed  her,  and,  stopping  her,  said,  'What, 
shepherdess,  would  you,  in  giving  me  death,  de- 
prive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  ex- 
pire before  your  eyes?  You  have  changed  in  re- 
gard to  your  shepherd,  and  no  longer  remember 
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what  you  promised  but  yester-^ay.'  'Alas!'  said 
she,  '  casting  her  eyes  melancliolily  upon  him, 
'  what  crime  do  you  accuse  me  of?  I  am  misera- 
ble, aud  tied  down  by  commands  which  I  cannot 
evade:  pity  me,  and  leave  me  wherever  you  see 
me.'  '  Must  I,'  cried  he,  folding  his  arms  in  an 
air  of  despair,  '  must  I  fly  you,  divine  princess  ? 
and  can  so  cruel  an  order,  and  one  so  little  deserv- 
ed, be  pronounced  by  you  yourself?  AVliat  would 
you  have  become  of  me  ?  And  can  that  flattering 
hope,  to  which  you  was  so  willing  that  I  should 
abandon  myself,  extinguish,  and  I  live  ?'  At  these 
words  Carpillona,  whose  grief  was  not  less  vio- 
lent than  her  lover's,  fell  speechless  and  void  of 
life  at  his  feet;  at  which  sight  he  was  agitated 
•with  a  thousand  diflTerent  thoughts ;  but  the  con- 
dition his  beloved  mistress  was  in,  told  him  that 
her  heart  had  no  part  in  the  orders  she  then  gave 
him,  which  diminished  in  some  measure  his  sor- 
rows. However,  he  lost  not  a  moment  to  assist 
l;er :  a  spring,  which  ran  softly  along  tlie  grass, 
afforded  him  water  to  throw  in  her  face ;  and 
some  Cupids,  wlio  were  hid  behind  a  bush,  have 
told  their  comrades  since,  that  he  was  so  bold 
as  to  steal  a  kiss.  ^Vhether  it  be  true  or  not, 
the  charming  shepherdess  presently  opened  her 
eyes,  and,  pushing  her  lovely  shepherd  from  her, 
.■(aid,  '  riy  and  be  gone ;  how  angry  will  my  mo- 
tlier  be  if  she  should  come!'  'What,'  said  he, 
'  must  I  leave  you,  tiien,  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves  and  bears,  or,  during  a  long  swoon,  to  be 
stung  in  this  solitary  place  by  some  serpent  or 
itsp  r'  '  Yes,'  said  she,  '  we  must  hazard  all,  rather 
than  displease  the  queen.' 

During  this  conversation,  in  which  their  ten- 
der looks  had  no  small  share,  the  fairy,  their 
protectrix,  appeared  in  the  king's  chamber,  armed 
as  before ;  and,  addressing  herself  to  the  queen, 
said,  '  You  are  no  ways  grateful,  madam,  for  the 
present  I  made  you  of  your  daughter,  who  would 
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have  been  drowned  in  the  net  but  for  me,  since 
you  are  upon  the  point  of  killing  with  grief  the 
young  shepherd  with  whom  I  trusted  you.  Think 
not  of  the  ditfeience  that  may  be  between  him 
and  Carpillona  ,  it  is  time  to  unite  them:  think, 
illustrious  Sublimus,'  said  she  to  the  king,  '  of 
their  marringe  ;  I  wish  it,  and  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  repent  it.'  After  these  words,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  left  them  nothing  re- 
maining to  their  view  but  long  rays  of  light,  like 
those  of  the  sun. 

The  king  and  queen  were  equally  surprised, 
and  both  felt  a  secret  joy  that  the  fairy's  com- 
mands were  so  positive.  '  It  is  no  longer  to  be 
doubted,'  said  the  king,  '  but  that  this  unknown 
shepherd  is  of  a  birth  agreeable  to  Carpillona, 
since  their  protectrix  has  too  much  justice  to 
unite  two  persons  of  unequal  rank.  'Twas  she 
that  saved  our  child  in  the  lake,  where  she  must 
inevitably  have  perished.  How  have  we  deserved 
her  protection  ?'  '  I  have  often  heard  say,'  re- 
plied the  queen,  '  that  there  are  good  and  ill  fai- 
ries, and  that  they  have  a  friendship  or  an  aver- 
sion to  families,  according  to  their  genius ;  and 
certainly  Amazona  is  favourable  to  us.'  As  they 
■were  talking  in  this  manner,  the  princess  came  in, 
a  drooping,  languishing  air  appearing  in  her  face. 
The  prince,  who  durst  not  follow  her  but  at  a 
distance,  came  some  time  after  ;  but  so  great  a 
melancholy  hung  upon  him,  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  look  at  him  to  know  all  that  passed  in  his  soul : 
and,  during  dinner-time,  these  two  poor  lovers, 
who  used  to  make  all  the  mirth,  opened  not  their 
mouths ;  nor  durst  they  so  much  as  look  at  one 
another.  When  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  the 
king  went  into  his  little  garden,  and  bade  the 
shepherd  follow  him.  At  this  order  he  turned 
pale,  an  extraordinary  shivering  glided  through 
his  veins ;  and  Carpillona  was  afraid  her  father 
was  going  to  send  him  away ;  so  dreadful  were 
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the  apprehensions  of  both.  Sublitnus  went  into  a 
green  arbour,  where,  sitting  dowa,  and  looking 
upon  the  prince,  he  said,  '  Son,  you  know  with 
wliat  love  I  have  brought  you  up;  I  have  always 
regarded  you  as  a  present  made  me  bj'  the  gods 
to  support  and  comfort  me  in  my  old  age  :  but  a 
jireater  proof  of  my  friendship  to  you,  is  the 
choice  I  make  of  you  for  my  daughter  Carpil- 
lona,  the  loss  of  whom  you  ha\e  heard  me  so 
often  deplore ;  but  that  same  Providence  that  re- 
restored  her  to  me  has  ordained  her  for  you.' 
'  Ah  !  father,'  cried  the  prince,  casting  himself  at 
his  feet,  '  dare  I  flatter  myself  with  what  I  hear  ? 
Am  I  so  happy  as  to  be  your  choice,  or  is  this 
only  to  know  my  sentiments  for  that  beautiful 
shepherdess!'  '  Ko,  my  dear  son,'  said  the  king  ; 
'  fioat  no  longer  thus  between  hope  and  fear  ;  I 
am  resolved  to  celebrate  your  nuptials  within  a 
few  days.'  '  You  heap  too  many  obligations  upon 
me,'  replied  the  prince,  embracing  his  knees;  'and 
if  1  do  not  sufficiently  explain  my  acknowledg- 
ments, it  proceeds  from  tlie  excess  of  my  joy.' 
The  king  made  him  rise,  and  professed  great  value 
and  friendship  for  him ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
acf4uaint  him  witli  tlie  greatness  of  his  rank,  he 
said  enough  to  let  him  know  that  his  birtli  was 
rhuch  above  his  present  condition. 

Carpillona  could  not  be  easy,  but  must  follow 
tlicm  into  tlie  garden,  v/Iiere  she  observed  all  that 
passed  from  behind  some  trees ;  and  seeing  her 
lover  at  her  father's  feet,  she  believed  he  might 
be  entreating  him  not  to  condemn  him  to  a  cruel 
banishment ;  and,  desiring  to  know  no  more,  fled 
into  the  forest,  running  like  a  fawn  before  the 
dogs,  fearing  neither  the  fierceness  of  the  wild 
beasts,  nor  the  thorns  or  briers,  which  tore  her  on 
all  sides.  Tin;  echoes  repeated  her  complaints  ; 
and  she  seemed  to  seek  nothing  but  death.  In 
the  mean  time  her  sheplierd,  impatient  to  tell  her 
the  joyful  news,  m.ade  all  imaginable  haste  to  fol- 
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low  her  and  find  her  out.  '  Where  are  you,  my 
shepherdess,'  cried  he ;  '  wliere  are  you,  my  lovely 
Carpillona  :  if  you  hear  me,  fly  me  not ;  we  shall 
both  be  happj'.'  In  pronouncing  these  words, 
he  perceived  her  surrounded  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vale  b.y  several  hunters,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  put  her  behind  a  little  hump-backed  man.  At 
this  sight,  and  the  cries  of  his  mistress,  who 
wanted  assistance,  he  flew  like  an  arrow  out  of 
a  bow;  and,  having  no  other  arms  but  liis  sling, 
he  let  fly  a  stone,  which  hit  the  crooked  prince 
full  on  his  forehead,  and  knocked  him  off  liis 
horse,  who  brought  the  princess  down  with  him. 
By  that  time  the  prince  came  to  them  himself, 
and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  dear  shepherdess 
against  those  ravishers  ;  but  all  his  resistance  was 
to  no  purpose  ;  they  took  him  as  well  as  her,  and 
had  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage,  had  not  tlie  crook- 
backed  prince  made  a  sign  to  them  to  save  him, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  the  most  cruel  torments. 
So  that  they  then  only  contented  themselves  witli 
binding  him  and  the  princess,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  could  talk  to  one  another ;  and, 
after  having  made  a  sort  of  litter  to  carry  their 
wounded  prince  in,  went  aM'ay  without  being  seen 
by  any  of  the  shepherds,  who  might  have  given 
Sublimus  an  account  of  the  misfortune  of  these 
young  lovers.  Notv.ithstanding,  we  may  easily 
imagine  his  and  the  queen's  concern  when  night 
came  and  they  saw  them  not ;  who,  with  all  the 
shepherds  of  that  neighbourhood,  sought  several 
days  for  them. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  say,  that  the  crooked  prince  had  not 
forgot  Carpillona ;  and  that  -wlien  he  was  not 
employed  with  the  affairs  of  state,  or  acting  some 
horrid  murder,  he  used  to  go  a  hunting,  and  stay 
out  for  seven  or  eight  days.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  long  huntings  that  he  saw  the  princess  cross 
».  path;  and  the  liveliness  of  her  grief  made   her 
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give  so  little  attentioQ  to  wliat  might  befal  her, 
that  she  took  not  the  nosegaj'  of  gilliflowers  with 
her  :  so  that  he  knew  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  her. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess: 
the  shepherd  cried  out,  '  Alas  !  this  is  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes  ;  we  were  just  upon  the  point 
of  being  united  together.'  And  then  lie  told  her 
all  that  passed  between  Sublimus  and  iiim.  It  is 
no  hard  matter  to  comprehend  the  regret  of  Car- 
pillona,  wlio,  bursting  forth  afresh  into  tears,  said, 
*  I  shall  cost  you  jour  life  ;  I  lead  jou,  for 
whom  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  to 
a  horrid  punishment :  1  am  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
fortune ;  and,  through  my  own  imprudence,  have 
fallen  into  the  inhuman  hands  of  my  most  cruel 
persecutor.' 

With  this  kind  of  discourse  they  entertained 
one  another  till  they  arrived  at  the  capital  city, 
where  the  good  old  king,  the  father  of  this  wicked 
and  crooked  prince,  was  informed  that  his  son  was 
brought  in  a  litter,  having  received,  by  a  stone 
out  a  sling,  a  wound  from  a  young  shepherd,  in 
defence  of  a  shepherdess,  and  that  he  was  in  great 
danger.  At  this  news  the  king  was  very  much 
concerned,  and  ordered  the  shepherd  to  be  put 
into  a  dungeon  ;  and  the  like  fate  the  Princess 
Carpillona  underwent,  by  a  private  order  of  the 
prince,  who  resolved  to  make  her  consent  to  marry 
him,  or  to  put  her  to  the  severest  torments.  But 
it  seemed  that  these  two  lovers  were  only  parted 
by  a  slight  partition,  the  boards  of  which  being 
not  joined  close,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing each  other,  when  the  sun  shone  in  at  noon ; 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  their  time,  had  the  more 
liberty  to  entertain  their  sorrows.  They  said  all 
the  tender  and  passionate  things  hearts  so  deeply 
touclied  could  invent,  and  expressed  themselves 
in  such  moving  terms,  that  they  often  dissolved 
into  tears.  The  creatures  of  tlie  prince  came 
every  day  to  the  princess,  to  threateu  her  with  » 
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speedy  death,  if  she  did  not  accept  the  honour  he 
did  her.  She  received  ail  their  proposals  with  a 
firmness  of  mind  and  an  air  of  disdain,  insomuch 
that  they  began  to  despair  of  their  undertaking. 
'  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  shepherd,'  said  she,  '  the 
dread  of  the  most  cruel  torments  cannot  make  me 
unfaithful ;  we  will  die  together,  if  we  cannot 
live  so.'  '  Fair  princess,'  replied  he,  '  do  you 
think  to  comfort  me  ?  Alas  !  would  it  not  be 
more  easy  to  me  to  see  you  in  the  arms  of  this 
monster,  than  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner  ?' 
In  short,  these  sentiments  of  his  were  not  relished 
by  her ;  she  accused  him  of  weakness,  and  assured 
him  she  would  show  him  an  example,  and  die  with 
courage. 

The    prince's   wound   growing   better,   his    love, 
enraged  with  the  continual  denials  of  the  princess, 
made  him  resolve  to  sacrifice  her,  with  the  young 
shepherd,  to  Jiis  rage;  and,  to  that  end,  appointed 
a  day   for   this   dismal    traged\%   and   desired   the 
j   king,  and  all   the  lords  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  pre- 
I   sent;  and  for  himself,  he  came  in  an  open  litter, 
;  to  glut  his  eyes  with  this  horrid  sight.     The  king, 
I  not   knowing  the   Princess  Carpillona  was  a   pri- 
I  soner,  wlien  he  saw  her  bound  with  her  governess, 
who  was  condemned    to   suffer   the  same   fate   as 
herself  and  shepherd,  who  appeared  as  bright  as 
;  the  sun,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to   him  upon 
the  terrass,  where  he  was  with  his  court ;  and  not 
waiting  for  the    princess's   making    her  complaint 
for  the  ill   and  base  usage  she   had  received,  cut 
the   cords   wherewith   she   was  bound ;  and    after- 
wards looking  upon  the  shepherd,  found  his  bow- 
els yearn  witli  tenderness  and  compassion.    '  Rash 
youth,'  said  he,  speaking  to  him  with  all  the  harsh- 
ness he  was  master  of,  '  what  could   inspire  thee 
with  so   much    boldness,  as  to   attack   so  great  a 
prince,  and  to  reduce  him  almost  to  death  r'    The 
shepherd,   showing   an   awful  respect,  and   a  con- 
fidence unknown  to   him  before,  replied,  with  a 
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wonderful  intrepiditj',  '  Great  monarcli,  the  dan- 
ger wliich  I  saw  that  fair  princess  in,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  this  rash  action;  I  knew  not  your  son, 
and  much  less  in  an  attempt  so  violent,  and  so 
much  below  a  prince.'  As  he  spoke,  he  invigorated 
his  discourse  by  raising  his  voice  and  his  gesture, 
wherein  his  arm  lay  bare,  and  the  arrow  where- 
with he  was  marked  appeared  too  visible  not  to 
be  perceived  by  the  king,  who  cried  out,  '  O  hea- 
vens !  am  I  deceived,  or  have  1  found  my  son 
again,  whom  I  had  lost?'  '  No,  great  king,'  said 
the  fairy  Amazona,  mounted  in  the  air  upon  a 
stately  horse,  '  you  are  not  deceived ;  behold  thy 
son,  whom  I  preserved  in  an  eagle's  nest,  where 
lie  was  carried  by  the  order  of  his  barbarous  bro- 
ther, for  the  loss  of  whom  he  must  l>€  thy  com- 
fort.' And,  as  she  made  an  end  of  these  words, 
she  flew  at  the  guilty  prince,  and  with  her  lauce  ' 
pierced  his  heart,  which  reduced  him  presently  to 
ashes. 

After  this  the  fairy  went  to  the  terrass,  and  pre- 
sented the  prince,  no  longer  now  a  shepherd,  with 
a  suit  of  armour,  saying  to  him,  '  These  I  pro- 
mised thee;  and  with  these  thou  slialt  be  invul- 
nerable, and  the  greatest  warrior  in  the  world.' 
Hereupon  there  were  heard  in  the  air  the  sound- 
ings of  trumpets  and  all  manner  of  warlike  instru- 
ments, which  were  followed  with  a  soft  and  melo- 
dious symphony  to  words  in  the  praise  of  the 
prince  and  princess.  The  fairy  alighted  from  otf 
her  horse,  placed  herself  by  the  king,  and  desired 
him  to  give  orders  for  solemnizing  the  marriage  ; 
and  tlien  commanded  a  genius,  that  appealed  at 
her  call,  to  go  and  fetch  the  illustrious  and  royal 
sheplierd  and  his  family;  wliich  immediately  went, 
and  returned  with  them.  What  a  satisfaction  was 
this,  after  such  long  troubles  !  The  palace  was 
tilled  with  cries  of  joy,  and  none  was  ever  equal 
to  that  of  these  two  kings  and  their  children.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  ; 
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after  ■which  the  kind  fairy  took  lier  leave,  and  dis- 
i appeared.  The  King  Sublimus  returned  to  his  own 
dominions;  Carpillona  lived  with  her  dear  spouse 
in  all  imaginable  pleasure  ;  and  the  old  king,  over- 
joyed to  see  a  son  so  worthy  of  his  love,  grew 
(young  again  with  the  satisfaction  he  enjoyed,  and 
'lengthened  out  his  days  some  time  longer. 
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COXTINUATIOX  OF  THE  GENTLEMAX- 
CITIZEN. 


The  story  of  the  Princess  Carpillona  was  too  well 
liked  and  approved  of  bj-  all  the  company,  for  i 
them  to  be  impatient  for  tlieir  dinner  ;  and  just  as  . 
it  was  made  an  end  of,  Madame  de  St.  Thomas  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  walk,  rustling  in  her  stifi 
silks  :  and  as  she  always  loved  to  be  somewhat  sin- 
gular, and  having  seen,  on  screens  and  fans,  blacks ' 
carrying  umbrellas,  she  bethought  herself  of  pro- 
viding one  ;  and  to  that  end  made  choice  of  f 
farmer's  little  boy,  who  had  very  mach  the  features 
and  rubbed  his  face  and  hands  over  with  soot  ant 
ink  :  but  when  the  soot  came  upon  his  lips,  th« 
bitterness  was  so  great,  that  he  would  not  suffc 
both  to  be  blacked,  but  only  the  under  one.  Tin 
baroness  then  made  another  exception  against  th< 
length  of  his  hair,  but  the  farmer's  wife  would  uo  ■ 
let  it  be  cut  off :  but,  in  short,  after  several  threats ' 
my  lady  was  forced  to  submit,  and  this  new-mould 
ed  black  carried  her  umbrella. 

The  baron  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  whei 
she  made  her  appearance,  they  all,  except  her  hu.' 
band,  burst  out  into  laughter:  fur  the  black,  wit, 
his  red  lip  and  long  hair,  was  no  less  singular  i 
his  kind  than  she  was  in  hers.  These  Paris  dame: 
who  affected  as  much  freedom  and  coquetry  a 
she  preciseness  and  formality,  rose  up  immed . 
atelj',  and  running  with  open  arms,  and  embracin 
her  till  they  had  like  to  have  stifled  her,  sai( , 
'  Good-morrow,  dear  madam  ;  how  glad  are  we  f 
see  you  !  You  have  heard  of  the  accident  thi 
befel  our  coach,  which  underwent  the  same  fate  i 
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Phaeton's  chariot.'  '  You  mean,  ladies,'  answered 
Madame  St.  Tliomas,  with  an  air  of  contempt  and 
instruction,  '  Apollo's,  who  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  lend  him  his :  therefore  you  should  not  say 
Phaeton's  chariot,  but  that  which  Apollo  lent  him.' 
'Oh!  madam,'  said  the  widow,  'you  are  mistress 
of  an  exactness,  of  which  1  am  not  so  mindful.' 
'Yes,'  replied  the  baroness;  'we  no  more  want 
that  here  in  the  country,  than  they  who  live  in 
town.'  'And  why  so  much  good  sense  ?'  added 
JIadame  de  Lure.  '  I  pretend  to  as  much,'  an- 
swered the  baroness ;  '  and  know  as  well  when  I 
read  it,  and  speak  it.' 

Monsieur  de  St.  Thomas,  knowing  his  wife  to  be 
very  nice  upon  the  point  of  ceremony,  never  dis- 
puted but  that  she  was  chagrined,  that  a  citizen, 
richl}-  dressed,  as  Madame  Rouet  was,  should  use 
so  much  freedom  as  to  say  '  my  dear'  at  the  first 
■word;  and  fearing  a  rupture,  presented  his  hand 
to  the  new-married  lady,  and  obliged  the  viscount 
to  do  the  same  by  the  widow.  The  prior,  after 
their  example,  ofl'ered  to  help  the  baroness  for- 
ward ;  who,  displeased  with  that  expression,  and 
being  out  of  humour  before,  said,  with  fire  in  her 
eyes,  '  What !  am  I  so  weak  or  old  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  a  support,  or  is  this  a  "designed  affront  ?' 
To  which  he,  knowing  she  wanted  an  excuse  to 
fall  out  with  somebody,  made  no  reply.  However, 
5he  still  grumbled  to  herself;  and  seeing  that  these 
ladies  looked  upon  her  black  with  great  surprise, 
and  had  something  to  do  to  constrain  their  laugh- 
ter again,  she  said,  '  Ladies,  you  seem  amazed  at 
something  that  belongs  to  me;  pray  what  is  it?' 
'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Madame  de  Ilou^t,  '  1  never 
in  my  life  saw  such  a  black  as  this  at  Paris.' 
*  Oh  !  Paris,'  replied  Madame  St.  Thomas  ;  '  1  war- 
rant not'ning  can  be  right  but  what  comes  from 
thence.'  '  But,'  said  JIadame  de  Lure,  '  you  will 
allow  this  boy's  paint  to  be  extraordinary.'  '  In- 
deed/ replied  the  baroness,  laughing  in  her  turn. 
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'  some  daub  with  white,  and  some  with  black,' 
Madame  de  Rouet,  applying  this  piece  of  pleasantry 
to  herself,  returned  it  again  with  interest;  which 
put  the  baron,  who  was  a  man  of  good  manners, 
into  some  pain,  that  this  first  visit  should  be  at- 
tended with  such  piquant  reflections:  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  repair  all  by  his  praises,  which 
beiu?  given  apropos,  created  a  more  seusible  plea- 
sure  in  these  ladies,  than  his  wife's  ill  temper  had 
given  them  chagrin  ;  who  made  an  excuse,  after 
dinner,  to  go  into  her  chamber  for  something  she 
had  forgot.  But  as  they  talked  on  various  subjects, 
at  last  the  discourse  happening  to  fall  on  Dandi- 
naidiere,  the  prior  told  very  agieeablv  all  his  quar- 
rels with  hib  neighbour  and  Mr.  Robert,  and  his 
great  inclination  to  Don  Quixotism  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  Alain's  fooleries  were  not  forgotten. 

The  stories  tiiat  were  told  of  him  raised  in  these 
ladies  a  great  desire  to  see  him  ;  which  the  baron 
told  them  mi<?ht  easily  be  done,  if  they  would  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  go  up  into  his  chamber. 
'Well,'  said  the  prior,  '  I'll  go  and  tell  him  of  the 
visit  you  intend  him,  that  he  may  be  prepared,  and 
arm  himself.'  '  What !  sir,'  replied  the  widow, 
'  must  he  arm  to  receive  us  ?  Sure  he  will  not 
fight  with  women.'  'No,'  said  he,  '  he  is  far  from 
doing  that,  for  he  is  as  courteous  as  any  knight- 
errant.'  Then  he  left  them,  to  tell  Dandinardiere 
■what  charming  ladies  there  were  ;  and  charged  him, 
above  all  things,  not  to  find  fault  with  their  dia- 
lect, since  they  came  from  Paris,  where  four-and- 
twenty  hours'  residence  was  sufficient  to  supply 
them  with  wit  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  ;  and  that 
they  could  not  have  a  more  competent  judge  than 
himself,  who  having  been  born  there,  mu:,t  have 
sucked  in  with  his  nurse's  milk,  wit  and  politeness, 
and  the  loves  and  graces.  '  I  don't  know  v.'hether 
you  may  believe  it,'  said  Dandinardiere,  '  but  no- 
thing is  more  true  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  I  have  such 
thoughts  as  no  other  person  hath  like  mt :  I  have 
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sentiments  so  delicate,  that  they  plainly  make  it 
appear  they  proceed  from  a  delicate  soul;  and  de- 
Jicacy  dellnes  both  tlie  outward  and  inward  man," 
'I  understand  you,'  said  the  prior;  'you  desire, 
since  these  ladies  are  of  Paris,  passionately  to  see 
them;  and  I'll  go  and  acquaint  them  so.'  'Hold, 
hold,  sir,'  cried  the  cit ;  '1  am  in  bed,  all  undress- 
ed, and  feel  a  noble  shame  :  you  know  I  spend  all 
my  time  upon  my  studies,  and  reflecting  upon  my 
misfortunes;  but  give  me  leave  to  turn  my  shirt, 
or  lend  me  one  of  yours.'  '  I  believe,'  said  the 
prior,  maliciously,  '  you  had  better  arm  yourself, 
which  may  impose  on  them ;  for  every  man  armed 
in  bed  may  boast  of  pleasing  the  ladies  :  for  the 
sex,  though  timorous  themselves,  esteem  courage, 
and  love  neroes.' 

'  Quick,  quick,  Alain,  my  armour,'  cried  Dandi- 
nardiere, '  my  turban,  and  my  breast-plate.'  '  'W  hat ! 
sir,'  replied  the  valet,  '  have  you  a  miiKi  to  lame 
rself  ?  That  nasty  hard  bedstead  of  yours  has 
almost  flayed  you   alrea-di' ;    and  when  you    have 

those    bodice   on,  you   will   be '     '  Wretch,' 

cried  his  master,  '  thou  wilt  never  be  fit  to  gather 
any  thing  but  thistles  in  the  field  of  Mars,  since 
thou  callest  those  military  arms,  which  are  to 
adorn  me  like  a  Roman  dictator,  bodice.  How 
canst  thou  speak  in  so  low  a  style  f'  '  I  beseech 
you,  sir,'  said  the  prior,  '  not  so  much  of  your 
lofty  expressions  ;  the  ladies  wait.'  '  Alas  !  sir,' 
answered  Dandinardiere,  '  what  ears  have  you,  that 
nothing  can  offend  them  .'  For  my  part,  my  valet's 
[absurdities  stun  me  as  much  as  an  alarum  bell :  I 
[cannot  bear  a  wry  v.'ord  ;  and  was  I  to  merit  a 
kingdom  to  hear  words  ill-applied,  and  all  manner 
of  barbarisms,  1  should  renounce  it.'  '  Oh  !  sir,' 
said  the  prior, '  the  languages  are  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  and  1  hope  you  will  meet  with  no  ingrati- 
ude  ;  for,  in  short,  I  understand  (but  1  would  have 
I'ou  be  secret)  that  the  learned  intend  to  write 
^our  life.'    '  Oh !  sir,'  said  Dandinardiere,  trans- 
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ported  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure  man  could 
be  capable  of,  '  I  cannot  doubt  but  what  you  say 
is  truth,  since  I  have  always  received  those  gen- 
tlemen handsomely  at  my  table.  It  is  certain 
that  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Voiture, 
Corneille,  and  even  Harlequin  himself,  have  dined 
above  thirty  times  with  me,  and  have  made  me 
ready  to  die  with  laughter  ;  besides,  I  took  their 
coming  without  ceremony  as  a  particular  favour, 
and  always  left  orders  with  my  steward,  when  I 
was  either  with  the  army  or  at  Versailles,  to  keep 
the  same  table  :  but  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
remember  so  slight  a  mark  of  my  friendship  ?  Well, 
1  think  I  am  well  rewarded  ;  and,  indeed,  1  could 
not  have  thought  they  would  have  remembered  a  ' 
country  philosopher,  like  me.'  '  The  reason  : 
replied  the  prior,  ready  to  burst  his  sides,  '  be- 
cause you  are  a  philosoper  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
keep  company  of  such  merit;  Cato  is  very  plea- 
sant and  merry.'  '  I  don't  very  well  know  Cato,' 
replied  the  learned  cit ;  'I  think  he  came  not  so 
often  as  tlie  rest.'  '  Ah  !  but,'  said  tlie  prior,  '  he 
is  one  of  your  friends  ;  and  it  is  resolved  by  them, 
to  write  of  whatever  has  passed,  that  is  memorable, 
in  your  life:  but  there  is  one  thing  they  boggle  at, 
and  that  is,  you  are  too  covetous.'  'As  times  i 
now,'  replied  the  other,  somewhat  chagrined,  • 
is  no  fault ;  for  if  I  should  throw  away  all  I  have, 
I  might  hang  myself  afterwards.  Believe  me,  sii 
heroes  neither  sow  nor  spin ;  they  know  not  tha 
happy  arithmetic  of  making  four  of  two;  there- 
fore they  ought  to  keep  what  they  have.'  '  Pru- 
dence,' said  the  prior,  '  must  be  commended  by  all 
the  world,  and  your  historians  will  be  sure  not  to 
forget  yours ;  but  when  they  come  to  speak  oJ 
your  marriage,  how  would  you  have  them  to  men- 
tion it  ?  Shall  they  say  you  was  desperately  i 
love  with  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  wort'n,  b\ 
that,  because  she  had  not  a  great  fortune,  yoi ' 
would  not  have  her  ?    That  will  sound  but  ^ 
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base.'  '  Ha,  ha !'  said  Dandinardiere,  '  who  de- 
sired  them  to  write  my  history  ?  Had  I  been  fond 
of  praises,  do  you  think  I  should  have  left  Paris, 
where  they  so  much  abound,  to  bury  myself  here 
in  the  country,  where  they  value  themselves  upon 
saying  the  hardest  and  most  shocking  things  to 
one's  face  ?  and  though  sometimes  I  don't  answer 
that  character,  yet  I  can  return  answers  with  as 
much  violence  as  other  people  ;  but  I  avoid  quar- 
rels.' '  1  understand  you,  JMr.  Dandinardiere,'  said 
the  prior  ;  '  this  freedom  of  mine  is  no  way  pleas- 
ing  to  you,  but  it  is  owing  to  my  respect  for  you  : 
I  would  wish  you  a  complete  gentleman;  which 
you   never    can   be,   with   that   foundation   of  co- 

vetousness,  which '     Here  Dandinardiere, 

vexed  to  the  soul,  interrupted  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  ladies,  who  sent  him; 
and  desired  him  to  conduct  them  to  him,  that 
their  discourse  might  be  more  pleasant  and  di- 
verting. 

The  prior  ran  immediately  to  them,  who  waited 
with  impatience,  and  told  them,  with  a  serious 
face,  great  part  of  their  conversation ;  but  durst 
not  make  too  great  a  jest  of  the  cit  before  Madame 
ie  St.  Thomas,  who  would  have  taken  his  part, 
back  and  edge.  The  visitors  went  presently  to 
Dandinardiere's  chamber,  who  made  so  ridiculous 
'  figure,  that  the  gravest  person  would  have  found 

a  hard  task  to  have  preserved  a  serious  counte- 
lance  :  his  nose  and  cheeks  were  cruelly  scratched 
md  withal  so  red  and  bloated,  that  he  looked  like 
■  trumpeter  after  a  long  blast;  besides,  his  turban 
as  no  less  to  be  admired  than  his  armour.  As 
Madame  de  Rouet  was  the  first  that  entered  the 
•oom,  she  made  him  a  very  low  courtesy  ;  but  when 
^he  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  was  surprised  to 
md  him  to  be  her  cousin  Cristoflet,  a  tradesman  in 
>t.  Dennis-street.  They  both  seemed  to  express  a 
:;reat  joy,  and,  embracing  each  other,  whispered 
uence ;  for  the  cousin  Rouet  was  as  much  afraid 
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of  being  known  as  cousin  Cristoflet.  Eut  as  she 
had  been  informed  of  his  maegols  a  long  time,  and 
had  heard  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  friends  could  say 
to  him,  he  was  resolved,  after  fortune  had  cast  an 
auspicious  look  on  him,  to  set  up  for  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  being  herself  no  less  guilty  of  the  same 
folly,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  excuse  him. 
They  both  talked  of  nothing  but  their  ancestors; 
how  one's  great-uncle  was  a  duke,  the  otlier's  a 
marquis,  &c.  which  was  as  much  matter  of  fact, 
as  Dandinardiere's  entertaining  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece. 

All  the  company  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  Dandinardiere  and  the  widow  so  great.  The 
baron  was  vexed  at  what  he  told  her,  fearing  it 
might  be  some  obstacle  to  the  marriage ;  for  tliough 
he  seemed  to  be  very  indifferent,  yet  in  the  main 
he  was  very  desirous  it  miglit  be  :  lie  expressed 
great  joy  to  see  them,  at  a  time  when  he  so  little 
expected  them.  '  Indeed,'  said  Dandinardiei 
'  when  I  left  the  court,  1  took  care  to  conceal  my 
retreat  from  my  dearest  friends,  who  I  knew  would 
be  concerned  for  my  absence;  and,  I  must  needs 
Bay,  I  was  grieved  myself.'  '  You  cannot  imagine,' 
said  the  widow,  '  how  much  it  was  regretted  ;  1 
know  some  of  the  finest  ladies  of  the  court,  who 
•wore,  the  rest  of  the  year,  no  ribbons,  laces,  oi 
coloured  clothes.'  'Alas!'  said  Dandinardiere 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  'poor  ladies!  it  grieves  my 
heart.'  '  There  appeared  as  much  mourning  in 
their  faces,'  continued  she,  '  as  if  it  had  been  for  i 
husband.'  'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  cried  the  cit,  '  what 
this  you  tell  me  ?  Well,  1  am  in  pain  for  that  fail 
young  duchess;  I  should  be  inconsolable  if  I  haw 
disturbed  her  repose  :  for  hitherto,'  continued  he 
'  you  must  own,  madam,  we  have  managed  matten 
£0  well,  that  tiie  world  has  not  been  able  to  pene 
trate  into  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.'  Aiadame  d< 
St.  Thomas  listened  some  time  to  their  converse 
tiou,  but  at  last  grew  impatient,  and  approacbiiq 
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the  viscount,  said  softly  to  him,  '  What  a  son-in 
law  is  this  you  would  persuade  us  to !  Don't  yoix 
find  that  he  has  five  hundred  intrigues  oh  his 
hands  ?  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  fix  him.' 
'  Don't  be  disgusted,  madam,'  replied  he;  'an  air 
of  gallantry  is  agreeable  to  courtiers.  Don't  think 
that  tjiey  love  more  than  other  people  ;  their  af- 
fections are  the  hardest  to  settle  :  they  know  all 
the  fine  turns  of  gallantry,  sigh  and  persuade,  and 
yet  do  not  love  one  whit  the  better.'  '  So  much 
■  the  worse,'  said  the  baroness;  '  he  will  deceive  us.' 
'No,  madam,'  continued  the  viscount;  '  he  is  bred 
i  in  a  court  of  more  sincferity.'  '  What,  Paris?'  said 
she.  Here  the  viscount  was  puzzled,  what  court 
he  should  call  St.  Dennis-street ;  when  he  was  freed 
I  from  the  perplexity  he  was  in  by  the  arrival  of 
.  the  two  young  ladies,  who  had  been  asked  after 
I  by  these  visitors,  but  could  not  get  themselves 
I  dressed  ready  by  dinner-time.  They  were,  without 
dispute,  beautiful ;  and,  if  they  had  not  affected 
I  fantastical  and  romantic  airs,  were  very  amiable. 
I  Dandinardiere  seeing  them,  made  a  sign  to  his 
!  cousin  Rouet,  that  Virginia  had  made  a  cruel  rent 
in  his  heart;  wiiich  engaged  her  to  look  more  fa- 
I  vourably  on  lier  than  Marthonida,  who  would  not 
;  have  been  very  well  pleased,  if  Madame  Lure  had 
I  not  passed  a  thousand  compliments  upon  her.  •  I 
I  ouglit  not  to  complain,  madam,'  said  she  to  her, 
(  '  of  leaving  the  court  as  I  have  done,  to  come  inta 
(  the  country,  where  I  have  the  happiness  of  meeting 
J  with  a  person  so  charming  as  yourself.'  'Madam,' 
1  replied  she,  '  we  strive,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
(  imitate  you;  but  our  endeavours  are  all  in  vain.' 
\  'Ah!  what  is  it  you  tell  me,  my  fair?'  cried  Ma- 
j  dame  de  Lure ;  '  you  are  altogether  amiable  ;  I  see 
rays  of  wit  dart  from  your  eyes,  which  ravish  me.' 
The  widow  said  a  great  many  fine  things  to  Vir- 
I  ginia;  and,  in  short,  they  both  talked  so  together, 
that   they   confounded    each    otiier.     Never  were 
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praises  delivered  with  a  better  air ;  Dandinardiere 
triumphed,  and  gave  his  sentiments  open-moutlied  : 
he  was  overjoyed  that  the  widow  applauded  his 
growing  passion,  and  Virginia,  for  her  part,  used 
all  her  eloquence. 

The  rest  of  the  company  listened  with  great  afc. 
tention  ;  but  the  baroness  was  not  over-well  pleased 
that  her  daughters  should  engross  all  the  praises ; 
for  she  was  one  that  thought  all  was  her  due,  and 
looked  upon  all  the  compliments  paid  to  others  as 
injurious  to  herself;  which  put  her  into  so  strange 
a  mood,  that  she  would  say  nothing  but  yes  and 
no.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation,  which 
could  not  always  be  on  tlie  advantages  of  beauty, 
turned  upon  those  of  wit ;  which  raised  new  de- 
sires in  3Iadame  de  Rouet  and  Dandinardiere  to 
offer  up  their  incense ;  who,  looking  at  each  other, 
admired  that  inexhaustible  source  of  great  words, 
which  signified  little  or  nothing:  when,  to  make 
some  diversion  from  the  subject  they  vvere  got 
into,  the  viscount  told  Madame  de  St.  Thomas  that 
they  two  were  great  losers  by  not  being  in  the 
wood  when  the  ladies  read  one  of  the  finest  stories 
of  the  fairies  that  ever  was  made.  '  What !'  said 
the  widow,  *  are  these  ladies  acquainted  with  these 
sorts  of  amusement .'  have  they  got  into  the  coun- 
try already  .''  '  And  what  do  you  take  us  for,  ma- 
dam?' answered  Virginia.  '  Do  you  think  that  our 
climate  wants  so  much  the  favourable  influences 
of  some  benevolent  star;  and  that  we  are  so  very 
ignorant  of  what  passes  under  your  celestial  vault- 
ed roof?  Indeed,  our  sphere  i^  not  so  much  li- 
mited as  you  imagine  ;  we  know  how  to  lay  our 
scenes  so  well,  as  that  the  author  need  not  to  be 
ashamed.'  '  I  must  confess,'  said  the  new-married 
lady,  *  that  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  muses  and 
fairies  so  familiarly  used  here  in  the  country ;  I 
should  be  overjoyed  to  hear  how  they  are  handled.' 
Upon  tliis,  Marthonida,  who  wanted  not  merit  and 
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a  good  opinion  of  lierself,  offered  to  read  a  story 
vhich  she  had  just  made  an  end  of.  '  Nothing 
can  be  more  new,'  said  Virginia,  '  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  corrected.'  All  the  company  accepted  of 
the  proposition ;  and  as  she  had  it  about  her,  she 
pulled  it  out,  and  began  thus. 


TALES  or  THE  rAirxIES. 


PERFECT  LOVE; 

A  STORY. 


In  one  of  those  agreeable  countries  that  depend 
ou  the  empire  of  the  fairies,  there  reigned  the  for- 
midable Danamo,  who  was  as  knowing  in  her  art 
as  cruel  in  her  actions,  and  boasted  of  the  honour 
of  being  descended  from  the  celebrated  Calypso, 
vlipse  charms  had  the  glory  and  power  of  staying 
the  famous  Ulysses,  and  triumphing  over  the  pru- 
dence of  tlie  conquerors  of  Troy. 

She  was  lusty,  had  a  wild  look,  and  her  pride 
made  her  with  some  difhcuity  submit  to  the  hard 
laws  of  matrimony;  for  love  was  not  able  to  reach 
her  heart :  but  the  design  of  uniting  a  flourishing 
kingdom  to  that  she  was  queen  of,  and  another 
she  had  usurped,  made  her  consent  to  marry  aa 
old  neighbouring  king,  who  died  some  few  years' 
after  their  marriage,  and  left  the  fairy  a  daughter 
called  Azira,  who  was  very  ugly  ;  but  appeared 
not  so  in  the  eyes  of  Danamo,  wiio  thouglit  her 
charming;  perhacs,  because  like  herself.  SSie  was 
to  be  the  queen  of  three  kingdoms;  wiiich  circunt- 
stance  qualified  all  her  defects,  and  caused  her  to 
be  asked  in  marriage  by  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  tlie  nei'jhbouring  countries. 

This,  together  with  the  blind  partiality  of  Da- 
namo, rendered  her  vanity  insupportable,  since  siie 
was  desired  with  an  ardour  whioh  she  did  m  no 
v.ise  deserve.  But  as  Danamo  thought  of  nothing 
but  rendering  the  princess's  happiness  complete, 
she  brought  up  in  her  palace  a  young  prince,  lier 
brotlier's  son,  who  was  called  Parcinus :  he  had  a 
noble  air,  a  delicate  shape,  a  £ue  head  of  hair,  so 
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admirably  white  that  Love  himself  might  have  been 
jealous  of  his  power  ;  for  tiiat  god  never  liad  golden 
shafts  moie  sure  of  triumphing  over  hearts  with- 
out  resistance,  than  the  e3'es  of  Parcinus.  He  did 
every  thing  well,  danced  and  sung  extraordinary 
fine,  and  gained  all  the  prizes  at  tournaments 
whenever  he  contended  for  them. 

This  young  prince  was  the  delight  of  the  court; 
and  Danamo,  who  had  her  designs,  was  not  against 
the  respect  and  value  tliey  showed  him.  The  king 
his  father  was  the  fairy's  brother,  whom  she  de- 
clared war  against  without  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever. This  king  fought  courageously  at  the  head 
of  his  troops;  but  what  could  an  army  do  against 
so  powerful  a  fairy  as  Danamo;  who  suffering  the 
victory  not  to  balance  long  after  her  brother's 
death,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  with  one 
stroke  of  her  wand  dispersed  iier  enemies,  and  be- 
came mistress  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Parcinus  was  then  an  infant  in  arms.  They 
brought  him  to  Danamo,  for  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  have  concealed  him  from  a  fairy :  he  had 
then  such  engaging  smiles,  that  they  won  all  hearts  ; 
and  Danamo  caressing  him,  in  a  few  days  after 
carried  him  home  with  her  to  her  own  kingdom. 

This  prince  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  when 
the  fairy,  willing  to  execute  what  she  had  so  long 
designed,  resolved  to  marry  him  with  her  daughter; 
and  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  who  was  born 
one,  but  by  his  misfortunes  made  a  subject,  would 
be  overjoyed  to  become  one  day  a  sovereign  of 
three  empires,  sent  for  the  princess,  and  discovered 
to  her  the  choice  she  had  made. 

The  princess  hearkened  to  this  discourse  with  an 
emotion  that  made  the  fairy  think  tiiat  this  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  Parcinus  displeased  her  daugh- 
ter. '  I  see,'  said  she  to  her,  observing  her  disorder 
increase,  '  that  your  ambition  carries  you  so  far, 
that  you  would  add  to  your  empire  the  dominions 
of  oue  of  those  kipgs  who  liave  demauded  you  so 
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often.  But  what  kings  may  not  Parcinus  over- 
come ?  His  courage  is  beyond  every  thing:  the 
subjects  of  a  prince  so  accomplished  may  some 
time  revolt  in  his  favour;  and  by  giving  you  to 
liim,  I  make  sure  of  the  possession  of  his  kingdom  : 
and  for  his  person,  we  need  not  speak  of  that ;  you 
know  the  proudest  beauties  are  not  able  to  resist 
his  charms.' 

Tlie  princess,  casting  herself  suddenly  at  the  feet 
of  the  fairy,  interrupted  her  discourse,  and  con- 
fessed to  her,  that  her  heart  had  not  had  the  power 
to  withstand  that  young  victor,  so  famous  for  his 
conquest.  '  But,'  added  she,  blushing,  '  I  have 
given  the  insensible  Parcinus  a  thousand  marks  of 
my  tenderness,  v/hich  he  received  with  a  coldness 
that  makes  me  despair.'  '  'Twas  because  he  durst 
not  raise  his  thoughts  up  to  you,'  replied  the  proud 
fairy  ;  '  he  was,  without  doubt,  afraid  of  displeas- 
ing me  :  I  know  his  respect.' 

This  flattering  opinion  was  too  agreeable  to  the 
princess's  inclination  and  vanity,  for  her  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  it.  In  short,  the  fairy  sent  for  Par- 
cinus, who  came  to  her  in  a  magnificent  closet, 
where  she  and  the  princess  her  daughter  waited 
for  him  ;  where  she  said  to  him,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Jiim,  '  Call  all  j-our  courage  to  your  aid ;  I  sent 
for  you  not  to  continue  your  misfortune,  but  for 
your  good  :  reign,  Parcinus;  and,  to  complete  your 
happiness,  reign  by  marrying  my  daughter.'  '  I, 
madam!'  aied  the  young  prince,  in  an  amazement, 
wlierein  it  was  easy  to  perceive  his  joy  had  not 
tlie  greatest  share;  '  I  marry  tiie  princess!'  con- 
tinued he,  falling  back  -some  steps  :  '  alas  !  what 
god  concerns  liimself  in  my  fate,  not  to  leave  it  to 
lum  alone  from  whom  I  ask  assistance  r' 

These  words  were  pronouuced  by  the  prince  with 
a  heat  which  his  heart  had  too  great  a  share  in  to 
be  withstood  by  his  reason.  The  fairy  thought  that 
tliis  unlooked-for  happiness  had  put  him  beside 
himself;  but  the  princess  loved,  and  love  makes 
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lovers  more  penetrating  than  wisdom  itself.  *  What 
god,  Parcinus,'  said  she  to  him  with  disorder,  '  do 
you  so  tenderly  implore  the  assistance  of?  I  know 
too  v.-ell  I  have  no  share  in  the  vows  you  offer  up 
to  him.'  The  youug  prince,  who  had  had  time  to 
,  recover  his  first  surprise,  and  who  knew  he  had 
been  guilty  of  an  imprudence  in  what  he  had  done, 
summoned  all  his  wit  to  the  aid  of  his  heart,  and 
answered  tlie  princess  more  gallantly  than  she 
hoped  for ;  and  thanked  the  fairy  Avith  an  air  of 
grandeur,  that  showed  him  net  only  worthy  of  the 
!  emi)!re  offered  him,  but  that  of  the  whole  world. 

Danamo  and  her  proud  daughter,  who  were  both 
satisfied  with  this  discourse,  settled  all  things  be- 
fore they  went  out  of  the  closet.  The  fairy  de- 
ferred the  day  of  the  nuptials  only  to  give  tlie 
court  time  to  prepare  themselves  on  so  great  an 
occasion.  After  this,  the  news  of  Parcinus's  mar- 
riage with  Azira  was  spread .  all  about  the  court ; 
and  the  courtiers  came  in  crowds  to  congratulate 
the  prince. 

Parcinus  received  all  their  compliments  with  an 
air  of  coldness,  v.hich  very  much  surprised  his  new 
subjects,  that  he  should  appear  chagrined  and  out 
of  humour.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  per- 
plexed with  the  congratulations  of  the  whole  court, 
and  the  continual  declarations  of  Azira's  passion. 

Wiiat  a  condition  v\'a5  the  young  prince  in,  who 
■was  seized  with  a  lively  grief!  The  day  seemed  to 
him  a  thousand  times  longer  than  ordinary.  The 
impatient  Parcinus  longed  for  night,  which  at  last 
came  ;  when  with  haste  he  left  that  place  where 
-he  liad  suifered  so  much,  and  went  to  his  own 
apartment  J  and  after  having  sent  all  his  attendants 
away,  opened  a  door  that  led  into  the  gardens  of 
the  palace,  which  he  crossed,  folloMed  only  by  a 
young  slave. 

A  fine  but  small  river  ran  at  the  end  of  these 
gardens,  and  separated  the  fairy's  palace  from  a 
castle  flanked  with  four  towers,  and  surrounded 
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with  a  deep  ditch,  that  was  filled  by  the  river : 
thither  flew  Parcinus's  wishes  and  desires. 

A  wonder  was  shut  up  in  it ;  which  treasure 
Danamo  had  carefully  guarded.  It  was  a  young 
princess,  her  sister's  daughter,  who,  when  she  died, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  the  fairy ;  her  beauty,  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  appearing 
too  danqerous  for  Eanamo  to  permit  her  to  be  seen 
near  Azira.  Sometimes  the  charming  Irolita,  which 
■was  her  name,  was  su&'ered  to  come  to  the  palace 
to  see  the  fairy  and  the  princess  her  daughter, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  appear  in  public  ,  5et  her 
charms,  though  concealed,  were  not  unknown  to 
the  world. 

The  Prince  Parcinus  had  seen  her  with  the  Prin- 
cess Azira,  and  adored  her  from  that  very  moment. 
Their  nearness  of  blood  gave  this  young  prince  no 
privilege  with  Irolita  ;  for  after  she  was  grown  up, 
the  merciless  Danamo  permitted  none  to  see  lier. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parcinus  burnt  with  a  raging 
flame,  which  the  charms  of  Irolita  had  kindled: 
she  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  her  beautj'  was 
jierfect,  her  hair  of  a  fine  brown,  lier  complexion 
blooming  as  the  spring,  her  mouth  delicate,  her 
teeth  admirably'  white  and  even,  and  her  smiles 
engaging ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  fine  hazle  colour, 
and  piercing,  and  her  looks  seemed  to  speak  a 
thousand  things  her  young  heart  as  yet  knew  no- 
tliing  of. 

She  liad  been  brought  up  in  great  solitude,  near 
the  fairy's  palace,  in  the  castle  where  she  lived; 
but  saw  no  more  of  the  world  tlian  if  she  had  been 
in  a  desert.  Danamo's  orders  were  so  exactly 
obeyed,  that  tlie  fair  Irolita  passed  her  days  only 
among  tlujse  women  appointed  her,  whose  number 
was  very  small,  but  yet  as  many  as  were  necessary 
in  so  lonely  and  retired  a  court :  liowever,  fame, 
wiiich  regarded  not  Danamo,  published  so  many 
wonders  of  this  j'oung  princess,  that  persons  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  court  oflfered  them- 
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selves  to  be  with  the  5'ouug  Irolita :  and  her  pre- 
sence belied  not  what  fame  had  reported,  since  they 
always  found  her  worthy  of  their  admiration. 

A  goveruante  of  great  wit  and  knowledge,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  princess  her  mother,  lived 
with  her,  and  often  groaned  under  tlie  rigours  of 
Danamo  towards  the  charming  Irolita  :  she  was 
called  Maiia ;  and  her  desire  of  setting  the  princess 
at  liberty,  and  restoring  her  to  her  right  and  dig- 
nity, made  her  yield  to  Parcinus's  love.  It  was 
then  three  years  since  he  was  first  introduced  into 
the  castle,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave  ;  at  which  time 
he  found  her  in  the  garden,  and  discovered  to  her 
his  passion;  and  as  she  was  then  but  a  child,  she 
loved  Parcinus  only  as  a  br6ther.  Mana,  who  was 
never  absent  long  from  her,  surprised  the  young 
prince  in  the  garden  one  day,  when  he  acquainted 
her  with  his  love  for  the  princess,  and  the  design 
he  iiad  formed  to  lose  his  life  or  restore  her  li- 
berty ;  and  seeking,  by  shov,  ing  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects, a  glorious  revenge  on  Danamo,  and  placing 
Irolita  on  the  throne.  As  the  rising  merit  of  Par- 
cinus was  capable  of  rendering  the  most  difficult 
projects  credible,  and  was  the  only  means  to  de» 
liver  Irolita,  Mana  suffered  him  to  come  sometimes 
to  the  castle  when  it  was  nisht;  but  never  let  him 
see  the  princess,  except  in  her  presence.  He,  with 
his  tender  discourse  and  his  coi-stant  sedulities, 
endeavoured  to  inspire  in  her  as  violent  a  passion 
as  his  own.  Tlrus  employed  for  three  years,  he 
went  almost  every  night  to  the  castle,  end  spent 
all  the  days  in  nothing  but  thinking  of  his  princess. 

But  to  return  to  where  we  left  him  crossing  the 
gardens,  followed  by  a  slave,  and  pierced  with 
grief  at  the  resolutions  of  the  fairy.  When  he 
came  to  the  river-side,  a  gilded  boat,  which  Azira 
sometimes  took  the  air  in,  that  v.-as  fastened  to  the 
bank,  served  to  carry  this  amorous  prince  over. 
The  slave  rowed  ;  and  as  soon  as  Parcinus  had  got 
up  a  silken  ladder,  that  was  thrown  out  from  off 
Ct2 
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a  little  terrace  that  fronted  the  castle,  the  faithful 
sla^'e  rowed  the  boat  back  again,  where  lie  waked 
for  a  signal  he  made  him,  which  was,  to  show  him 
:i  lighted  flambeau  from  off  the  terrace.  That 
night  the  prince  took  his  usual  tour ;  the  silken 
ladder  was  let  down,  and  he  entered,  without  any 
obstacle,  the  young  Irolita's  chamber,  whom  he 
found  laid  on  the  bed,  all  in  tears  :  but  the  beauty 
that  appeared  in  that  melancholy  posture  had  an  ' 
extraordinary  eftect  on  the  prince.  i 

'  ^Vhat  ails  my  princess.''  said  lie,  falling  on  his  . 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed  whereon  she  lay  ;  '  what 
could  cause  these  precious  tears?  Alas!'  conti- 
nued he,  sighing,  'have  I  yet  new  misfortunes  to 
hear  ?'  The  tears  and  sighs  of  these  young  lovers 
•were  intermixed,  and  they  were  forced  to  vent 
their  passion  before  they  could  tell  the  cause  of 
their  grief.  At  length  the  young  prince  desired 
Jrolita  to  tell  him  what  new  severity  the  fairy  had 
used  to  her.  'She  will  make  you  marry  Azira.' 
answered  the  beautiful  Irolila,  blushing;  ♦  which, 
of  all  her  cruelties,  is  the  most  puinful  to  me.' 
'  Oh !  my  dear  princess,'  cried  tiie  prince,  '  you 
fear  lest  I  should  marry  Azira:  my  fate  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  kind  than  I  thought  it.'  '  Can 
you  praise  fate,'  replied  the  young  Irolita,  lan- 
jzuishingly,  '  when  it  is  ready  to  separate  us  .'  I 
cannot  express  the  torments  the  dread  of  that 
makes  me  feel.  Oh  !  Parcinus,  you  are  in  the 
right ;  the  love  of  a  lover  and  that  of  a  brotiier 
is  quite  different.'  The  amorous  prince  thought 
to  thank  his  fortune;  he  never  till  then  knew  the 
love  the  young  Irolita  had  for  him  ;  and,  in  short, 
could  no  longer  doubt  of  the  good  fortune  of  hav- 
inu  inspired  such  tender  sentiments  into  the  prin- 
cess. This  happiness,  which  he  did  not  expect, 
aroused  up  all  his  hopes.  '  Ko,'  cried  he,  in  a 
transport,  '  I  despair  not  now  of  overcoming  our 
jnis fortunes,  since  I  am  assured  cf  your  tenderness. 
LkX  us  ify,  tiy  princesa;  let  us  avoid  the  ru^e  of 
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iJanamo  and  her  hateful  daughter;  let  us  not  trust 
to  so  fatal  ail  abode,  love  alone  will  make  us  hap- 
py.' 'Should  I  go  away  with  you,'  replied  the  ■ 
princess,  witii  surprise,  '  what  would  the  world  say 
of  ray  flight?'  'Lay  aside  these  vain  reflections, 
Irolita,'   interrupted   the  impatient  Pareinus, 

ery  circumstance  urges  us  to  leave  this  place  ; 

IS  go '     '  But  where  will  you  go  ?'  replied 

the  prudent  Mana(who  was  always  with  them,  and 

,  less  engaged  than  tho=.e  young  lovers,  fore- 
saw all  the  difficulties  in  their  flight).  '  I  will  give 
you  an  account  of  my  designs,'  replied  the  prince  ; 
'  but  how  did  you  hear  so  soon  the  news  from  the 
fairy's  court?'  'A  relation  of  mine,'  answered 
Mana,  '  wrote  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was  whispered 
about  the  palace,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form the  princess  of  it.'  '  And  what  have  I  endured 
since  r'  replied  the  lovely  Irolita.  '  No,  Parcinus, 
I  cannot  live  without  you.'  The  young  prince, 
transported  with  love,  and  charmed  with  these 
words,  kissed  Irolita's  hand  with  an  ardour  and 
tenderness  that  had  all  the  thanks  of  a  first  and 
most  agreeable  favour.  Day  began  to  appear,  and 
informed  Parcinus  too  soon  that  it  was  time  he 
retired,  when  he  assured  the  princess  he  would 
come  again  the  next  night,  and  impart  to  her  his 
project;  he  got  to  the  boat  and  slave  again,  and 
retired  to  his  apartment.  He  was  so  overjoj-ed 
with  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  hy  the  fair. 
Irolita,  and  agitated  by  the  difficulties  he  foresaw 
they  should  meet  with  in  their  flight,  that  sleep 
could  not  calm  that  uneasiness,  nor  make  him  for- 
get a  moment  of  his  happiness. 

It  was  hardly  morning,  when  a  dwarf  entered 
his  chamber,  and  presented  him  with  a  fine  scarf 
from  the  princess  Azira;  who,  by  a  billet  more 
tender  than  he  wished  for,  desired  him  to  wear 
from  that  day  that  scarf,  lie  sent  an  answer 
which  very  much  confounded  him;  but  he  was 
Obliged  to  it,  to  deliver  Irolita,  and  to  constrain. 
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himself  for  her  liberty.  Wheu  he  had  sent  Azira's 
dwarf  away,  a  giant  came  from  Dauamo,  and  pre-, 
seated  him  v/ith  a  sabre  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
the  handle  of  which  was  of  one  single  stone,  more 
beautiful  thaa  a  diamond,  and  which  gave  a  great 
light  in  the  night :  on  tais  sabre  were  engraved 
these  words: 

'  For  the  hand  of  a  conqueror.' 

Parcinus  was  mightily  pleased  with  tlie  fairy? 
present,  and  went  and  thanked  her  with  that  and 
the  scarf  on.  The  tenderness  of  Irolita  suspended 
all  disquiets ;  she  had  raised  in  his  heart  that  sweet 
and  perfect  satisfaction  successful  love  feel- :  a 
pleasant  air  appeared  in  all  his  actions,  whicli 
Azira  attributed  to  her  charms,  and  the  fniry  to 
Parcinus's  ambition.  The  day  was  spent  in  plea- 
sures and  diversion,  which  in  no  wise  diminished 
the  insupportable  lengtli  Parcinus  thought  it. 

In  the  evening  they  took  the  air  in  the  gardens 
of  the  palace,  and  on  the  same  river  so  well  known 
to  the  prince,  who,  in  going  in  tiie  boat,-  felt  a 
sensible  concern,  to  see  v.iiat  difference  there  was 
between  the  pleasures  it  used  to  give  him  and  ti'tt 
cruel  torment  he  then  endured.  Pa.rcinus  could 
not  forbear  looking  often  at  the  habitation  of  the 
charming  Irolita,  who  never  appeared  when  the 
fairy  or  Azira  were  on  the  water.  That  princess, 
who  watched  all  the  actions  of  the  prince,  ob- 
served that  his  eyes  were  often  turned  towards  th« 
castle.  '  What  do  you  look  at,  prince?'  said  she  : 
'  in  the  midst  of  the  honours  done  you,  is  Irolita's 
prison  worthy  your  regard  ?'  '  Yes,  madam,'  re- 
plied the  prince,  very  imprudently;  '  1  am  sensible 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  deserve  them  not.' 
'  You  are  too  compassionate,'  answered  Azira,  dis- 
dainfully:  '  but  to  ease  (you  of  your  pain,  I  can 
tell  you,  Irolita  will  not  be  long  a  prisoner.'  '  And 
what  will  become  of  her?'  replied  the  young  prince, 
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short.  *  The  queen  will  marry  her  in  five  daj-s  to 
the  prince  Brutus,"  returned  A.7ira.  '  He  is  of  our 
Wood,  you  know;  and,  according  to  tlie  intentions 
ot  ti;e  queen,  he  will,  the  next  dtiy  after  their  mar- 
riage, carry  Irolita  into  a  fortress,  from  whence 
she  will  never  return  to  court.'  '  What/  said  the 
prince,  in  an  extraordinary  disorder,  '  will  tlie 
queen  give  that  beautiful  princess  to  so  hideous  a 
prince,  whose  ill  qualities  exceed  his  deformity  ? 
What  cruelty  is  this !'  This  last  word  came  from 
hira  against  his  will,  but  he  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal his  resentmeht.  'I  thought  that  you,  of  all 
people,  Parcinus,*  answered  the  princess,  haughtily, 
•  should  not  complain  of  Danarao's  cruelties.'  This 
conversation,  without  doubt,  had  been  pushed  too 
far  for  the  young  prince,  whose  business  it  was  to 
dissemble,  if  by  good  luck  the  attendants  of  Azira 
had  not  come  up  to  them,  and  the  fairy  appeared 
on  tlie  river-side.  Azira  returned  to  the  fairy,  and 
Parcinus,  coming  out  of  the  boat,  feigned  to  be 
sitk.  that  he  might  have  the  more  liberty  to  go 
and  ccmplain,  without  any  witness,  of  his  new  mis- 
fortunes. 

.  The  fairy,  and  ^bove  all  Azira,  showed  a  great 
1  uneasiness  for  his  being  ill.  He  retired,  accusing 
fate  a  thousand  times  for  the  misfortunes  that 
threatened  the  charming  Irolita,  abandoning  him- 
self to  all  his  grief  and  tenderness;  but  beginning 
at  length  to  recover  those  disorders  faithful  lovers 
are  so  subject  to,  he  wrote,  in  the  most  moving  ex- 
pressions his  love  ceuld  dictate,  to  one  of  his  aunts, 
whose  name  was  Favourable,  who  was  a  fairy  as 
•well  as  Danamo,  but  one  who  took  as  much  plea- 
sure in  comforting  and  assisting  the  unfortunate 
as  Danamo  did  in  making  them  so.  He  told  her 
to  what  a  cruel  condition  his  love  and  fortune  had 
reduced  him;  and  not  daring  to  leave  Danamo's 
court  without  discovering  his  designs,  he  sent  his 
faithful  slave  with  it. 

\vi:en  every  body  was  retired,  he  left  his  apart- 
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ment  as  usual,  and  crossing  the  gardens  alone, 
■went  into  the  boat,  without  knowing  whetlier  lie 
could  row  or  not :  but  wliat  will  not  love  learu 
us  ?  he  rowed  as  well  as  the  most  expert  seaman, 
and  got  into  the  castle,  where  he  was  verj'  much 
surprised  to  find  J.Iana  only,  and  she  all  in  tears,  in 
the  princess's  chamber.  '  ^Vhat  is  the  matter  with 
j'ou,  Mana,'  said  the  prince,  in  haste;  '  and  where 
is  my  dear  Irolita  ?'  '  Alas  !  sir,'  said  Wana,  '  she 
is  not  here  ;  a  troop  of  the  queen's  guards,  and 
some  woinen,  carried  her  away  from  this  castle 
three  or  four  hours  ago.'  Parcinus  heard  not  the 
end  of  these  words,  but  swooned  away  as  soou  as 
he  understood  the  princess  was  gone.  Mana  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  bring  him  to  himself  again  ; 
which  v.as  no  sooner  done,  but  falling  suddenly 
into  a  passion,  he  drew  a  httie  dagger  he  wore  in 
liis  girdle,  and  had  pierced  his  heart,  had  not  the 
wise  INIana,  holding  his  arm,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  said,  'What,  sir,  will  you  forsake  Irolita? 
Live  to  deliver  her  from  Danamo's  rage.  Alas! 
without  you,  where  will  she  find  succours  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  fairy .-'  These  words  suspended 
the  unhappy  prince's  despair.  'Alas!'  replied  he, 
shedding  tears,  which  all  his  courage  could  not  re- 
strain, '  where  is  my  princess  ?  Yes,  Mana,  I  will 
live  to  liave  the  sad  satisfaction  of  dying  for  her, 
and  expiring,  in  revenging  her  of  her  enemies.* 
After  these  words,  JMana  begged  of  hira  to  leave 
that  dismal  place,  to  avoid  fresh  misfortunes. 
'Go,  prince,'  said  she;  'how  know  we  but  the 
fairy  has  somebody  here  to  give  her  an  account  of 
what  passes  ?  Take  care  of  a  life  so  dear  to  a  prin- 
cess you  adore.'  After  this  promise  the  prince 
went  away,  and  returned  to  his  own  apartment, 
with  all  the  grief  so  unhappy  and  tender  a  passion 
could  inspire.  lie  passed  the  niglit  on  a  couch  he 
threw  himself  on  when  he  went  in,  where  day  sur- 
pri>.ed  him;  v.hich  had  appeared  some  hours,  when 
lie  heard  a  noise  at  his  chamber-door.    He  ran  with 
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that  eager  impatience  we  generally  express,  -nhen 
we  expect  news  wherein  our  hearts  are  much  con- 
cerned; and  found,  that  his  people  had  brought 
a  man  who  wanted  to  speak  with  him  in  haste,  and 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  Mana's  relations :  he 
gave  Parcinus  a  letter,  who  went  into  his  closet  to 
hide  the  trouble  it  might  give  hmi;  where  he  opeu- 
ed  it,  and  found  these  words : 


To  the  greatest  Prince  in  the  World. 

'Be  assured,  sir,  our  princess  is  in  safety;  if 
that  expression  ma^'  be  allowed,  while  in  the  power 
of  her  enem}'.  Slie  has  asked  Danamo  for  me,  who 
has  suffered  me  to  be  with  her.  There  is  a  guard 
in  the  palace.  Yesternight  the  queen  sent  for  her 
into  her  closet,  and  ordered  her,  proudly,  to  look 
on  the  prince  Erutus  as  one  that  w^as  to  be  her 
husband  in  a  few  days,  and  presented  to  her  that 
prince,  so  unworthy  of  being  your  rival.  The  prin- 
cess was  so  much  afflicted,  that  she  made  her  no 
answer  but  by  tears,  which  are  not  yet  dried  up. 
You,  sir,  must  find  out  means,  if  possible,  to  assist 
her  against  such  pressing  misfortunes.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  tliese  words  were 
■written,  blotted,  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 

'  How  much  T  pity  you,  my  dear  prince ;  your 
calamities  are  more  grievous  to  me  than  my  own : 
I  spare  j'our  tenderness  the  recital  of  what  I  have 
endured  since  yesterdaj';  why  should  I  trouble  the 
repose  of  your  life  ?  Alas !  perhaps  without  me 
you  might  be  happy.' 

•    "What  joy  and  grief  did  the  prince  feel!    What 

I  kisses  he  gave  this  invaluable  token  of  the  divine 

Irolita's  love  !    He   was  so  much  beside   himself, 

that  he  had  much  ado  to  return  u  suitable  answer. 
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He  thanked  the  prudeut  Mana,  informed  tlie  prin- 
cess of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the  fairy 
Favourable,  and  said  a  thousand  things  on  his  grief 
and  love.  Afterwards,  he  gave  tlie  letter  to  Manas 
relation,  and  with  it  a  present  of  fine  jewels  of  an 
inestimable  value,  to  recompense  him  for  the  plea- 
sure he  had  done  him.  He  was  scarcely  gone, 
when  the  queen  and  princess  Azlra  sent  to  knov/ 
how  the  prince  did.  It  viiis  easy  to  know,  by  his 
looks,  that  he  was  not  well:  they  piessed  him  to 
go  to  bed,  which  he  agreed  to,  thinking  he  should 
be  less  constrained  than  if  he  went  to  the  fairy. 

After  dinner,  the  queen  went  herself  to  see  him, 
and  spoke  to  him  of  Irolita's  marriage  with  the 
prince  Brutus  as  a  thing  resolved  on.  Parcinus, 
who  had  at  last  resolved  to  restrain  himself,  to 
carry  on  his  designs  the  better,  seemed  to  approve 
of  the  fairy's  intentions,  and  desired  her  only  to 
stay  till  he  was  recovered,  because  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  be  at  tliat  solemnity.  The  fairy  and  Azira, 
wlio  despaired  at  his  sickness,  promised  him  what 
lie  asked ;  by  which  means  he  retarded  the  dismal 
nuptials  of  Irolita  for  some  days.  The  conversa- 
tion he  had  on  the  water  with  Azira  forwarded  the 
misfortune  of  the  princess  he  loved  so  tenderly, 
for  Azira  had  given  the  queen  an  account  of  his 
discourse,  and  his  compassion  for  Irolita;  and  the 
queen,  who  never  delayed  the  execution  of  her 
will,  sent  tliat  evening  for  Irolita,  and  resolved, 
with  Azira,  to  finisli  the  marriage  of  that  princess, 
and  to  hasten  lier  departure  before  Parcinus  had  a 
more  established  authority  ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
before  the  expiration  of  tlie  time,  the  faithful  slave 
arrived.  How  great  was  Parcinus's  joy,  to  find  in 
the  letter  Favourable  had  written,  marks  of  her 
compassion  and  friendship  for  him  and  Irolita! 
She  sent  him  a  little  ring,  composed  of  four  dif- 
ferent metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron:  this 
ring  had  the  power  of  securing  them  four  times 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  cruel  Danamo :  and 
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Favourable  assured  the  prince,  that  the  wicked 
fairy  could  not  pursue  them  oftener  than  the  ring 
had  power  to  save  them.  This  good  news  restored 
the  young  prince  to  his  health  :  he  sent  in  all  haste 
for  liana's  relation,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  tliat  in- 
formed Irolita  of  the  happy  success  they  might 
;ter  themselves  withal.  They  had  no  time  to 
lose;  the  queen  was  for  consummating  prince  Bru- 
tus's  marriage  in  three  days;  and  that  same  night 
Azira  made  a  ball,  and  Irolita  was  to  be  there. 
Parcinus  could  not  think  of  being  negligent  on  that 
bion  ;  he  dressed  himself  in  a  magnificent  suit, 
appeared  a  thousand  times  brighter  than  the 
lay,  but  durst  not  speak  to  Irolita,  except  with  his 
jyes,  which  often  met  those  of  that  fair  princess. 
Irolita  had  on  the  noblest  dress  imaginable  ;  the 
'airy  had  given  her  very  fine  jewels,  and  as  she 
lad  but  four  days  to  stay  in  her  palace,  resolved 
;o  treat  her  as  she  ought  to  be.  Her  beauty,  not 
to  be  set  off  with  such  ornaments,  seemed 
vonderful  to  all,  and  much  more  to  the  amorous 
inus,  who  thought,  by  the  joy  that  he  saw  in 
ler  bright  eyes,  she  had  received  his  letter.  The 
irince  Brutus  talked  often  with  Irolita,  but  he  ap- 
)eared  of  so  ill  a  mien  under  the  gold  and  jewels 
le  was  loaded  with,  that  he  was  not  a  rival  worthy 
f  the  young  prince's  jealousy.  The  ball  was  al- 
lost  over,  when  Parcinus,  transported  with  his 
■jve,  desired,  with  great  ardour,  the  liberty  of  talk- 
ag  a  moment  with  the  princess.  '  Cruel  queen, 
nd  thou  hateful  Azira,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  will 
'  ou  deprive  me  yet  longer  of  the  charming  plea- 
ure  of  telling  the  fair  Irolita  a  thousand  times 
ow  I  adore  her?  Why  leave  you  not,  you  jealous 
'itnesses  of  my  happiness,  the  place,  since  love 
an  only  triumph  in  your  absence  r'  He  had  hardly 
)rmed  this  wish,  but  the  fairy,  finding  herself  a 
ttle  out  of  order,  called  Azira,  and  went  with  her 
itn  tlie  next  room,  whither  prince  Brutus  followed 
jtii ;  Parcinus  had  then  the  ring  on  his  finger  the 
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fairy  Favourable  had  sent  him.  He  ought  to  have 
preserved  the  succours  given  him  for  more  pressing 
occasions,  but  violent  love  and  prudence  are  sel- 
dom companions :  the  j'oung  prince  thought,  by 
the  fairy's  and  Azira's  departure,  that  the  ring  be- 
gan to  favour  his  love.  He  flew  to  the  charming 
Irolita,  and  spoke  to  her  of  his  passion  in  the  most 
touching  and  eloquent  expressions;  when  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  made  use  of  Favourable's  chai 
sillily:  but  could  not  repent  of  an  impruden 
which  gained  him  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  his 
dear  Irolita  :  they  resolved  on  the  place  and  hour 
to  put  an  end  to  their  cruel  slavery  the  next  day. 
The  fairy  and  Azira  returned  again  some  f 
after:  Parcinus  parted  with  no  small  regret  from 
Irolita,  and  looking  on  his  ring,  perceived  the  iron 
was  mixed  with  the  other  metals,  and  saw  -v 
v\reil  that  he  had  but  three  wishes  to  make,  which 
he  resolved  to  employ  better  than  the  first  for  his 
princess ;  but  trusted  none  with  his  departure  but 
his  faithful  slave.  The  next  day  he  appeared  to 
the  queen  veiy  easy,  and  more  pleasant  than  ordi- 
nary ;  he  passed  some  compliments  on  the  prince 
Brutus  upon  his  marriage,  and  did  it  in  a  mannei 
capable  of  removing  all  suspicions  they  might  en- 
tertain of  his  passion.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing  he  went  to  the  fairy's  park,  where  he  found  hi. 
faithful  slave,  Avho,  according  to  his  master's  or 
ders,  had  brought  four  of  his  horses.  The  priu 
waited  a  little,  when  the  lovely  Irolita  came,  wi 
ried,  and  leaning  on  Mana ;  for  that  young  princes! 
endured  so  much  in  the  walk,  that  love  alone 
without  Danamo's  cruelties  and  the  ill  qualitiei 
of  Prince  Brutus,  would  not  have  been  capable  t< 
have  made  her  undertake  it.  It  was  then  summer 
the  night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shom 
so  bright,  that  it  was  as  light  as  day.  The  priuc« 
made  up  in  haste  towards  her,  kissed  her  hand,  fori 
was  not  a  place  to  talk  in,  and  helped  her  on  hei 
horse,  for  she  rode  wonderfully  well,  it  being  cm 
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of  her  amusements  to  take  horse  with  her  maids, 
and  ride  into  a  little  wood,  some  distance  from  the 
!  castle,  -which  the  fairy  suflfered  her  to  take  the 
j  air  in.  Afterwards,  Farcinus  mounted  his  horse, 
and  ^l.iua  and  the  slave  theirs.  Then  the  young 
prince,  drawing  the  brilliant  sabre  the  fairy  gave 
him,  swore  to  the  fair  Irolita,  to  adore  her  all  his 
life,  and  to  die,  if  necessar}',  in  her  defence.  After 
these  words  they  went  away,  and  the  zephyrs 
seemed  to  correspond  with  them,  or  to  take  Irolita 
for  Flora,  by  alvrays  attending  them. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  day  discovered  to  Danamo  a 
piece  of  news  she  little  expected.  The  ladies  svho 
■were  about  Irolita  were  amazed  that  she  slept  so 
long;  but  obej'ing  the  order  the  prudent  !Mana  had 
given  them  the  night  before,  durst  not  go  into  the 
princess's  chamber  till  she  called  them.  Mana  lay 
in  the  same  chamber  with  Irolita,  from  whence 
they  went  out  at  a  little  back  door  that  let  them 
into  a  court  of  the  palace  very  little  frequented, 
by  a  door  that  was  in  Irolita's  closet,  and  was 
made  up ;  but  in  two  or  three  nights  they  found 
out  the  means  to  open  it.  In  short,  the  queen  sent 
for  Irolita:  in  obedience  to  tiie  fairy,  they  knocked 
at  tiie  princess's  chamber-door,  and  nobody  an- 
swered. But  when  tiie  prince  Erutus  arrived,  who 
came  to  conduct  the  princess  to  the  queen,  he  was 
very  much  surprised :  he  broke  open  the  door,  and 
■went  in,  and  seeing  tiie  little  door  in  the  closet 
forced,  he  no  longer  doubted  of  the  princess's 
flight.  When  the  nev/s  v,-as  carried  to  the  queen, 
she  shook  with  anger,  and  ordered  them  to  search 
everywhere  for  Irolita;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  no- 
body could  give  any  account  of  her.  The  prince 
Brutus  himself  went  to  seek  after  her,  and  sent 
the  fairy's  guards  with  all  speed  on  the  roads  he 
thought  th.ey  miglit  take.  In  the  mean  time,  Azira 
observed  that  I'arcinus  did  not  appear  in  this  ge- 
neral consternation ;  and  jealousy  opening  her  eyes, 
siie  sent  in  haste  to  him,  and  began  to  think  that 
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prince  had  taken  Irolita  away.  The  fairy  her?elf 
could  not  believe  it;  but  upon  consulting  her  books, 
she  found  Azira's  suspicion  to  be  matter  of  fact. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  princess  havirg  learned 
that  Parcinus  was  not  in  his  apartment  nor  the 
palace,  sent  to  the  castle  M'here  Irolita  had  been  so 
loniT,  to  see  if  she  could  find  any  thing  whereby 
she  might  justify  or  condemn  the  prince.  Tiie 
prudent  Mana  had  taken  care  to  leave  nothing  that 
might  discover  Irolita's  correspondence  with  Par- 
cinus, but  Azira's  scarf,  which  was  found  on  the 
couch  he  swooned  on,  and  liad  been  untied  while 
in  that  condition,  and  which  neither  the  prince 
nor  Mana,  who  were  full  of  grief,  perceived.  What 
did  not  the  haughty  Azira  feel  at  the  sight  of  that 
scarf?  Her  love  and  pride  suffered  both  alike;  she 
afflicted  lierself  to  excess,  and  sent  all  the  servants 
of  Irolita  and  the  prince  to  prison.  The  ingrati- 
tude  the  queen  thought  Parcinus  had  showed  her, 
pushed  her  natural  rage  to  the  last  extremity:  she 
would  willingly  have  given  one  of  her  kingdoms  to 
have  been  revenged  on  those  two  lovers,  who  at 
the  same  time  were  pursued  on  all  sides.  Prince 
Erutus  and  his  troop  met  v.'ith  fresh  horses  every- 
where, by  the  fairy's  order  ;  whereas,  those  of  Par- 
cinus were  tired,  and  answered  not  the  impatience 
of  their  master.  At  the  further  side  of  a  forest  he 
overtook  them :  the  first  motion  of  the  prince  was 
to  go  and  fight  that  unworthy  rival :  he  was  riding 
up  to  him  with  his  sabre  drawn,  when  Irolita  cried 
out,  '  Prince,  seek  not  an  unprofitable  danger;  obey 
the  orders  of  the  fairy  Favourable.'  Tnese  words 
gave  a  check  to  Parcinus's  rage,  who,  to  obey  the 
princess  and  the  fairy,  wislied  tlxe  princess  was  in 
safety  against  the  persecutions  of  the  cruel  queen, 
lie  had  scarcely  made  this  wish,  but  the  earth 
opened  between  him  and  his  rival;  a  little  uglyr 
man,  magnificently  dressed,  appeared,  and  made  a< 
sign  to  him  to  follow  him.  Ihe  descent  was  easy 
oa  their  side;  he  went  down  on  horseback,  with 
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Irolita,  and  Mana,  and  the  slave,  and  the  earth 
«losed.  Brutus,  surprised  at  so  extraordinary  an 
event,  went  in  haste  to  give  Danamo  an  account  of 
it;  and  in  the  mean  time  our  young  lovers  foUo-R-ed 
the  little  man  through  a  dark  road,  that  led  to  a 
large  palace,  lighted  by  a  great  many  flambeaux 
and  lamps.  They  alighted  from  off  their  horses, 
■went  into  a  prodigious  large  hall,  supported  by 
pillars  of  shining  earth,  covered  with  ornaments 
of  gold ;  a  little  man,  loaded  with  jewels,  sat  on  a 
throne  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a 
great  number  of  people  like  himself  about  him, 
who  conducted  the  prince  to  that  place :  who,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  with  the  charming  Irolita,  the 
little  man  rose  from  his  throne,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Come,  prince,  the  great  fairy  Favourable,  who 
has  been  a  long  time  one  of  my  friends,  hath  de- 
sired me  to  secure  you  against  the  cruelties  of  Da- 
namo. I  am  king  of  the  Gnomes;  you  and  the 
princess  are  welcome  to  my  palace.'  Tarcinus 
thanked  him  for  his  assistance.  The  king  and  ail 
his  subjects  were  enchanted  at  the  beauty  of  Iro- 
lita, they  took  her  for  a  star  that  came  to  lighten 
their  abode,  and  served  up  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment. The  king  of  the  Gnomes  paid  them  all 
manner  of  respect;  an  harmonious  concert,  but 
somewhat  wild,  was  the  diversion  of  the  night, 
where  they  sang  tlie  charms  of  Irolita,  and  repeated 
several  times  these  verses  : 

'  What  star  is  this  that  thus  our  sight  invades, 
And  darts  such  beams  on  these  our  gloomy  shades  ? 
Which,  while  its  lustre  fondly  we  admire, 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  sets  our  hearts  on  fire.' 

After  the  music  was  done,  they  led  the  prince 
and  princess  each  into  a  magnificent  room,  and 
iMana  and  the  faithful  slave  follo%ved  them.  Ihe 
next  (lay  they  showed  them  the  king's  palace,  who 
jdisposed  of  all  the  riches  cf  the  earth;  nothing 
icould  be  added  to  that  treasure,  which  was  a  con« 
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fused  mass  of  rine  things  unformed.  The  prince 
and  princess  remained  eight  days  in  this  subterra- 
neous abode  :  Favourable  had  ordered  the  king  of 
the  Gnomes,  during  that  time,  to  make  the  princess 
and  lier  lover  gallant  and  magnificent  entertain- 
ments. The  nigiit  before  their  departure,  the  kins;, 
to  immortalize  the  memory  of  their  residence  in  liis 
empire,  had  their  two  statues  erected  in  gold  on 
each  side  his  throne,  on  pedestals  of  white  marble 
with  these  words,  written  in  letters  of  diamond; 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  prince's  statue  : 

'  We  desire  no  more  the  sight  of  tlie  sun; 

We  have  seen  this  prince, 

V.'ho  is  brighter  and  more  beautiful.' 

And  on  the  pedestal  of  the  princess's  statue  : 

'  To  the  immortal  honour 
Of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty; 

Who  descended  here. 
Under  the  name  of  IroliU.' 

The  ninth  day,  the  prince  had  very  fine  horsfc! 
given  him,  whose  trappings  were  of  gold,  laid  ovei 
■with  diamonds,  and  left,  with  his  small  troop,  th» 
dark  abode  of  the  Gnomes,  after  having  paid  hk 
acknowledgments  to  their  kiug,  and  found  himsel: 
in  the  same  place  where  prince  Brutus  attackec 
him ;  and  looking  on  his  ring,  perceived  ouly  thf 
silver  and  the  brass.  He  pursued  his  way  with  th< 
charming  Irolita,  and  hastened  to  arrive  at  the  ha 
bitation  of  the  fairy  Favourable,  where  they  wen 
to  be  in  safety :  when  all  on  a  sudden,  coming  ou  ' 
of  a  vale,  they  met  with  a  troop  of  Danamo': 
guards,  who  were  still  in  search  after  them,  an< 
■were  just  ready  to  fall  on  them;  when  the  prina 
wished,  and  presently  there  appeared  a  great  spaa 
of  water  between  them  and  the  fairy's  troop.  A 
beautiful  nymph,  half  naked,  rose  up  in  the  middk 
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•f  the  water,  in  a  boat  of  rushes  laced  together, 
and  making  to\ravtls  the  shore,  desired  the  prince 
and  liis  beautiful  mistress  to  come  into  it;  w!io, 
with  Mana  and  the  slave,  left  their  horses  in  the 
field,  and  went  into  the  boat,  which  sunk  under 
water,  aud  made  the  guards  think  they  chose  ra- 
ther to  drown  themselves  than  fall  into  their 
hands.     Immediately  they  found  themselves   in  a 

(palace,   the   walls  of  which   were   great  drops   of 
water,  which  falling  continually,  made  halls,  cham- 
bers,  closets,    and  encompassed   gardens,  where  a 
;housand  spoutings  of  water,  of  odd  figures,  formed 
'|:he  design  of  parterres.     None   but  Naiads  could 
in  this  palace,  so  fine  and  singular  as  it  was; 
;herefore,  to  afford  the  prince  and  the  fair  Irolita 
more  solid  habitation,  the  Naiad  that  conducted 
hera  carried  them  into  grottos  of  shell-work,  com- 
Josed  of  coral,  pearls,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  sea. 
Their  beds   were   of  moss ;    a   hundred   dolphins 
;uarded    Irolita's    grot,    and    twenty    whales    the 
■riuce's.    The  Naiads  admired,  at  their  return,  the 
j  eaut3'  of  Irolita ;   and  moreover,  a  Triton  grew 
jalous  of  the  prince's  looks  and  care.     They  gave 
^  hem,   in  the  prince's  grotto,  a  collation  of  fine 
,j    uits :  twelve  Syrens  came,  to  charm,  by  their  sweet 
.^  oices,  the  trouble  of  the  prince  and  Irolita,  and 
^  iug  the  following  song: 

,,iyi'  Wherever  love  our  heart  conveys, 

j^  ,  He  makes  us  happy  different  ways : 

iji  I  Perfect  lovers,  triumph  in  your  chains, 

I J  I  And  let  j'our  passions  still  sunnount  your  pains.' 

JlAt  night  there  was  an  entertainment,  consisting 
holly  of  fish,  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  exqui- 
te  taste.  After  this  repast,  the  Naiads  danced  in 
ibits  of  fish-scales,  of  different  colours,  which 
as  very  fine  :  bodies  of  Tritons,  with  instruments 
iknown  to  men,  composed  a  symphony,  which  was 
td,  but  new,  and  very  agreeable.    Parcinus  and 
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the  fair  Irolita  were  four  days  in  this  empire ;  tht 
fifth  daj',  the  >;aiads  came  in  crowds  to  conduc 
tlie  prince  and  princess;    which  two   lovers  wen 
into  a  boat  of  one   entire  sliell,  and   tlie   Naiad; 
lialf  out  of  the  water,  accompanied  them   to   th^ 
river-side, "where  Parcinus  found  his  horses  again 
and  set  forward  with  speed;  when  looking  on  hi 
ring,  he  percei\'*d  only  the  brass:  but  they  wer 
then   nigh    Favourable's  palace.      They   travelle 
three  days,  when  on  the  fourth,  at  sun-rising,  tl.t 
perceived  men  in  arms,'who,  when  they  came 
appeared  to  be  the  prince  Brutus  ard  his  trooj 
wiiora  Danamo   had   sent  again   to   pursue   then 
with  orders  not  to  leave  them  if  they  found  then 
nor  to  stir  off  the  spot  where  any  thing  extraord 
nary  should  fall  out;  and  above  all,  to  endeavoi 
to  engage  the  prince  to  figlit.     Danamo  kne-^ 
well,  after  what  Brutus  had  told  her,  that  a  fail 
protected  the  prince  and  princess;  but  her  kno'< 
ledge  was  so  great,  that  she  despaired  not  of  ove 
coming   them   by  more  powerful   charms.     Print 
Brutus,   overjoyed   to   see   the   prince   and  Iroli 
again,  whom  he   sought  after  with   so  much  di 
gence,  rode  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  up  to  Pa 
cinus,  to  endeavour  to  fight  him,  according  to  D 
namo's  orders.     Ihe  young  prince  drew  his  swo 
with   so  fierce  an  air,  that  Brutus  repented  mo 
tlian  once  of  his  undertaking;    but  Parcinus,  p( 
ceiving  Irolita  all  in  tears,  moved  with  compassi  j 
at  that  sight,  made  his  fourth  wish,  and  present] 
there  arose  a  great  fire  up  to  the  skies,  v/hich  sej 
rated    Parcinus   from   his   enemy :    this   fire   m; 
prince  Brutus  and  his  troop  fall  back.     The  yoi 
prince  and  Irolita,  who  were  always  attended 
the  faithful  slave  and  Mana,  found  themselves 
a  palace,  the  sight  of  v.liich,  being  all  fire,  at  & 
frightened  Irolita;  but  she  was  soon  encou 
when  she  perceived  she  felt  no  greater  heat  tif 
that  of  the   sun,  and  that  this  fire  had  only  I 
Warning  quality,  and  not  those  others  which  rewi 
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it  insupportable.    A  great  many  young  and  hand- 
some persons,  richly  clothed,   came  from  whence 
the  flames  seemed  to  rise,  to  receive  the  princess 
'   and  her  lover.    One  of  them,  whom  they  judged  to 
be  tlie  queen  of  that  place,  by  the  respects  paid  to 
!   her,    said,    '  Come,    charming   princess,    and   you, 
;  lovely  Parcinus,   you   are   in   the  kingdom   of  the 
(  Salamanders;   I  am  the  queen,  and  with  pleasure 
I  am  charged  by  Favourable  to   conceal  you   seven 
days  in  my  palace :   I  wish  only  your  abode  here 
was  to  be  loneer.'     After  these  words,  she  carried 
them  into  a  large  apartment,  all  of  fire,  like  the 
r€St  of  the  palace,  and  which  gave  as  great  a  light 
I  as   the   sun.     That   night   they    supped    with    the 
I  queen,  and  had  a  noble  entertainment ;  after  it  was 
.[  over,   they  went  on  a  terrace,  to  see  an  artificial 
i  fire  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  a  very  singular  de- 
.1  sign,  which  was  prepared  in  a  great  court  before 
,1  the   Salamander's   palace:    twelve    Loves   were  on 
,   pillars  of  marble,  of  different  colours;  six  of  them 
j  seemed   ready   to   draw   their   bows,    and   the   six 
,  others  held  out  a  great  plate,  whereon  these  words 
were  written  in  characters  of  fire : 

'  Where'er  fair  Irolite  appears, 
J  A  glorious  conquest  there  she  bears  : 

Our  raging  flames,  and  hottest  fire, 
Fall  short  of  what  her  eyes  inspire  ; 
So  great's  the  torment  of  desire.' 

I  The  young  Irolita  blushed  at  her  own  glory,  and 
Parcinus  was  overjoyed  that  she  was  thought  as 
handsome  as  slie  appeared  to  him.  In  the  mean 
I  the  Cupids  drew  their  arrows  of  fire,  which 
crossing  in  the  air,  formed  in  a  thousand  places 
the  cipher  and  name  of  Irolita,  and  carried  it  up 
to  the  heavens.  The  seven  days  they  stayed  in 
this  palace  >vere  spent  in  pleasures  and  diversions. 
Parcinus  observed,  that  all  the  Salamanders  had  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  a  charming  vivacity,  were 
VOL.  n.  H 
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all  gallant  and  amorous,  and  that  the  queen  her- 
self was  not  exempt  from  that  passion,  since  she 
was  in  love  with  a  young  Salamander  of  extraordi- 
nary  beauty.  The  eighth  day,  they  left,  with  re- 
gret, an  abode  so  agreeable  to  their  tenderness, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  fine  field,  where  Par- 
cinus,  looking  on  his  ring,  found  on  the  four  metals 
mixed  together,  these  words  engraved  ; 

'  You  wished  too  soon.' 

These  words  afflicted  the  prince  and  young  prin- 
cess ;  but  they  were  so  nigh  Favourable's  habita- 
tion, that  they  hoped  to  reach  it  that  day.  Tiiia 
thought  suspended  their  grief;  they  went  forward 
calling  on  fortune  and  love,  too  often  deceitful 
guides.  Ihe  prince  Brutus,  following  the  fairy's 
orders,  never  stirred  from  the  place  where  tlie  fir« 
separated  them,  but  lay  encamped  behind  a  wood 
when  his  sentinels,  who  kept  continual  watch,  in 
formed  him  that  the  prince  and  princess  appearec 
on  the  plain  again.  He  mounted  his  troop,  auc 
came  up  by  night  with  the  unfortunate  prince  am 
divine  Irolita.  Tarcinus  was  not  in  the  least  dis 
inayed  at  the  great  number  of  those  who  attackei 
him  all  at  once ;  he  flew  on  them  with  a  couragi 
that  terrified  them:  '  I  fulfil  my  promise,  fair  Iro 
lita,'  said  he,  drawing  his  sabre ;  '  I  will  die  fo) 
you,  or  deliver  you  from  your  enemies.'  Afte: 
these  words,  he  struck  the  first  he  met,  and  felli 
him  at  his  feet ;  but,  oh  grief  unexpected  !  tha 
sabre  which  he  had  of  the  fairy  broke  into  a  thou 
sand  pieces.  Ihis  was  what  the  fairy  expecte< 
from  tlie  combat  with  the  young  prince ;  for  wli< 
she  gave  any  arms,  she  charmed  tiiem  in  such 
manner,  that  when  the}'  were  made  use  of  agains 
herself,  they  should  break  at  the  first  blow  into 
thousand  pieces.  Parcinus,  thus  disarmed,  coulr 
not  long  resist  the  numbers  that  surrounded  him 
they  took  him,  loaded  hiui  with  chains,  and  raadi 
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the  young  Irolita  undergo  the  same  fate.    *  Oh! 
l  fairy  Favourable,'  cried  the  prince,  melancholily, 
! '  abandon  me  to  all  the  rage  of  Danamo,  but  save 
[  the  fair  Irolita.'     '  You  have  disobeyed  the  fairy,' 
.  answered  a  young  man  of  surprising  beauty,  who 
(appealed  in  the  air;  '  you  must  endure  tiie  punisli- 
j  ment :  if  you  had  not  been  so  prodigal  of  Favour- 
lable's  assistauce,  we  had  preserved  you  against  the 
cruelties  of  Danamo.     f  iie  whole  kiu?dom  of  the 
Sylphs   are  vexed   that  they  had  not  the  glory  of 
rendering  so  charming  a  prince  and  so  beautiful  a 
princess  happy.'     After  this  he  disappeared.     Par- 
i  groaned  at  his  imprudence  ;  he  appeared  in- 
Sensible  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  was  cruelly 
.agitated  with  those  of  liolita;   and  the  regret  of 
ig   contributed   to    them   had    made    him    die 
laway  for  grief,  if  fate  had  not  prepared  more  cruel 
itorments  for  him  to  undergo.    The  young  Irolita 
showed  a  courage   worthy  her  illustrious  blood  ; 
id  the  merciless  iSrutus,  far  fiom  relenting  at  so 
lOving  a  sight,  redoubled  their  calamities,  which 
bb  was   partly  the  cause  of.     He  separated  them, 
^d  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  complaining 
to  each  other  without  redress.     After  a  cruel  jour- 
ney, they  arrived  at  the  wicked  fairy's,  who  ex- 
pressed a  malign  joy  to  see  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess in  a  condition  so  worthy  of  creating  pity  in 
ly  other   breast   but  hers ;    however,  Azira   had 
»ome  for  Parciuus,   but  durst  not  show  it  before 
the  fairy.     '  1  will,'  said  that  cruel  queen,  address- 
ing herself  to  the  young  prince,  '  have  the  pleasure 
of  revenging  myself  on  thy  ingratitude;  go,  instead 
scending  the  throne  my  bounty  designed  you, 
to  the  prison  of  the  sea,  where  I  will  put  an  end  to 
,thy   miserable   life   by   the   most  horrible   punish- 
ments.'   '  1  choose  rather  the  most  wretched  pri- 
son,' replied  the   prince,  looking  on  her  fiercely, 
than  the  favours  of  so  unjust  a  queen.'     Which 
IFords  provoked  her  much  more,  who  expected  to 
ive  seen  him  prostrate  at  her  feet.    She  made 
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him  be  carried  away  to  the  appointed  prison.  Ir». 
lita  cried  in  seeing  liim  go;  Azira  could  not  retain 
her  sighs  J  and  all  the  court  groaned  secretly  at  so 
cruel  an  order.  For  the  fair  Irolita,  the  queen  sent 
her  to  the  castle  where  she  had  been  kept  so  long, 
had  her  carefully  guarded,  and  used  her  as  inhu- 
manly as  she  was  capable  of. 

The  prince's  prison  was  a  tower  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  built  on  a  small  desert  isle  :  there  he  was 
kept  loaded  with  irons,  and  underwent  all  imagin- 
able hardships.  What  a  place  was  this  for  a  princfl 
fit  to  rule  the  whole  world !  The  remembrance  ol 
Irolita  was  his  sole  employ;  he  called  on  Favour- 
able only  to  her  assistance,  and  wished  a  thousand 
times  to  die,  to  expiate  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted :  his  faithful  slave  was  put  into  the  sama 
prison,  but  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his 
illustrious  master,  who  had  none  but  rude  soldiers 
about  him,  devoted  to  the  fairy  ;  who,  though  obe- 
dient to  her,  could  not  but  respect  the  unhappy 
prince  :  his  youth,  beauty,  and  above  all  his  cou- 
rage, touched  them  with  an  admiration,  that  made 
them  look  on  him  as  a  man  superior  to  all  others. 
The  prudent  Mana  was  treated  in  the  castle  with 
Irolita  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faithful  slave. 
None  but  Danamo's  creatures  came  nish  the  prin- 
cess, who,  by  her  order,  excited  in  her  a  fresh 
grief  every  moment,  by  telling  her  what  tiie  prince 
suffered.  The  calamities  of  i'arcinus  made 
princess  sometimes  forget  the  remembrance  of  her 
own,  and  renewed  her  tears  in  a  place  where  sh« 
had  so  often  heard  that  charming  prince  swear  to 
lier  an  eternal  fidelity.  '  Alas!'  said  slie  to  herself, 
•  why  was  you  so  constant,  my  dear  prince ;  indeed 
your  infidelity  would  have  cost  me  my  life  ;  but 
what  signified  that?  you  would,  after  that,  hav« 
been  happy.'  Danamo,  who  took  some  time  to 
prepare  a  charm  of  extraordinary  force,  sent  Iroi' 
lita,  in  the  morninor,  two  lamps,  one  of  gold,  tbiH 
Other  crystal;  the  goldeu  one  was  lighted.     Ikif 
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lamo  ordered  her  not  to  let  one  of  those  two  lamps 
fgo  out,  but  told  her,  she  might  keep  which  she 
.pleased  lighted.  Irolita  answered,  with  her  natural 
I  sweetness,  she  should  obey  her,  witliout  searching 
into  the  signification  of  it.  Slie  carried  the  two 
'lamps  carefully  into  her  closet;  and  as  the  golden 
one  was  lighted,  she  put  it  not  out  all  that  day, 
:and  lighted  the  other  the  next  day,  and  so  con- 
■tinued  to  obey  the  fairy.  She  had  kept  these  lamps 
fifteen  days,  when  her  health  began  to  diminish, 
tvlHLh  she  thought  might  be  occasioned  by  her 
ijrief ,  but  when  they  told  her  Parcinus  was  very 
ill,  her  piercing  grief  and  violent  oppression  raised 
oity  in  all  the  women  about  her.  One  night,  whea 
they  were  all  asleep,  one  of  them  went  softly  to 
the  princess,  and  seeing  the  crystal  lamp  burning; 
I  What  is  it  you  do,  great  princess  ?  said  she  to 
ler;  put  out  that  fatal  light;  your  health  depends 
ipon  it :  preserve  a  life  so  valuable  fiom  the  cru- 
ilties  of  Danamo.'  '  Alas  !'  replied  the  melancholy 
[rolita,  in  a  languishing  air,  '  she  has  made  it  so 
biserable,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  favour  in  the  fairy 
V>  afford  me  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it: 
>ut,'  continued  she  presently  after,  with  an  emo- 
tion that  brought  a  colour  in  her  face,  '  whose  life 
|oes  that  gold  lamp  prevail  over.''  '  Parcinus's,' 
eplied  Danamo's  confidant,  who  spoke  to  the  prin. 
;ess  by  her  order ;  for  that  wicked  fairy  had  a 
Qind  to  tornient  her,  by  letting  her  know  how 
ruel  her  fate  was.  At  this  news,  the  grief  of  hav- 
pg  herself  taken  care  to  put  an  end  to  Parcinus's 
[ays,  made  her  lie  some  time  insensible;  but  when 
be  came  to  herself,  and,  in  recovering  her  senses, 
esumed  her  sorrows,  '  Odious  fairy !'  said  she, 
irhen  she  had  power  to  speak ;  '  barbarous  fairy  ! 
3  not  my  death  sufficient  to  appease  thy  rage  ?  but 
O  be  more  cruel,  tliou  must  destroy,  by  my  hands, 
i  prince  so  dear  to  me,  who  is  deserviog  of  the 
enderest  and  most  perfect  love.  But  death,  a 
housaad  times  more  kiud  than  thou,  will  shortly 
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deliver  me  from  all  the  mischiefs  thy  ra?e  invents 
against  a  passion  so  violent  and  faithful.'  The 
young  princess  cried  continually  over  the  fatal 
lamp  on  which  Parcinus's  life  depended,  and  light- 
ed none  but  her  own,  which  she  saw  burn  w 
joy,  as  a  sacrifice  she  offered  up  to  her  love  and 
lover.  All  this  time  that  unhappy  prince  was 
tormented  with  punishments  his  courage  could  not 
support:  the  fairy  made  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him,  and  feigned  to  be  sensible  of  that  illustrious 
prince's  sorrows,  tell  him,  that  Irolita  had  con- 
sented to  marry  the  prince  Brutus  in  a  few  dnys 
after  he  was  put  into  prison,  and  that  that  princess  , 
seemed  very  well  content  with  her  marriage,  at  all 
the  feasts  that  were  made  to  celebrate  it;  and  ia 
short,  tliat  she  was  gone  away  with  her  husband. 
This  was  a  misfortune  the  prince  did  not  expect, 
and  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  greater  tl 
liis  constancy.  '  What,  my  dear  Irolita,  are  you 
unfaithful  to  me,'  said  the  sad  prince,  '  to  b^ 
prince  Erutus's  ?  You  have  only  bewailed  my  mis^ 
fortunes  ;  you  have  thought  only  of  putting  an  end 
to  those  my  tenderness  caused  you  :  but  live  happy, 
ungrateful  Irolita  ;  I  adore  you,  inconstant  as  y 
are,  and  will  die  for  my  love,  though  not  pennitted 
the  honour  of  dying  for  my  prmcess.'  Whilst  th^ 
unfortunate  Parcinus  was  thus  afflicting  himseU^ 
and  the  tender  Irolita  was  wasting  her  life  to  pro- 
long her  lover's,  Danamo  was  affected  with  Azira's 
despair,  who  died  away  for  crief  at  the  hardships 
of  Parcinus :  in  short,  the  cruel  fairy  perceiving, 
that  to  save  her  daughter's  life  she  must  pardou 
the  prince,  suffered  her  to  go  to  see  him,  and  to 
promise  him  all  he  should  name  if  he  would  marry  • 
her;  and  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  have  put 
Irolita  to  death  as  soon  as  the  prince  had  accepted 
the  propositions.  The  hopes  of  seeing  Paicii 
again  gave  the  melancholy  Azira  new  life :  i 
queen  bid  her  send  to  Irolita  for  the  lamp,  thai 
she  might  b«  sure  it  did  not  burn ;   v/hich  erder 
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emed  more  cruel  than  all  the  rest  to  the  sorrow- 
il  Irolita.  How  great  was  her  uneasiness  for  the 
te  of  Parcinus?  '  Be  not  so  concerned  for  the 
life  of  that  prince,'  said  the  women  to  her,  who 
were  about  her;  '  he  is  going  to  marry  the  princess 
Azira,  and  'tis  she  who,  careful  of  his  life,  sends 
for  the  lamp.'  The  torment  of  jealousy,  which  was 
wanting  among  all  her  misfortunes,  never,  till  after 
these  words,  had  any  share  in  her  calamities.  Ne- 
vertheless, Aaira  went  to  see  the  prince,  and  offered 
herself  and  kingdoms  to  him,  pretending  to  be  ig- 
norant that  he  had  heard  of  Irolita's  marriage  with 
Brutus  ;  by  which  example,  she  would  have  con- 
vinced him  he  had  carried  his  constancy'  too  far. 
Parcinus,  to  whom  nothing  was  valuable  but  his 
beloved  Irolita,  preferred  his  prison  and  sufferings 
before  liberty  and  empire.  Azira  despaired  at  his 
refusal,  and  her  grief  rendered  her  equally  unhappy 
as  that  priuce. 

During  tliis  time,  the  fairy  Favourable,  who  till 
then  had  boasted  of  the  insensibility  of  her  heart, 
was  not  able  to  resist  the  charms  of  a  young  prince 
in  her  court,  who  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  this 
fairy  could  not  have  resolved  to  listen  to  him,  had 
not  the  pride  of  her  soul  beeu  overcome  by  the 
violence  of  her  passion  :  in  short,  she  yielded  to 
♦he  desire  of  letting  him  know  how  he  triumphed. 
The  pleasure  of  speaking  to  what  we  love  seemed 
then  so  charming  to  her,  and  so  worthy  of  being 
desired,  that  approving  what  she  had  blamed  so 
much,  she  came  in  haste  to  the  assistance  of  Par- 
inus  and  the  fair  Irolita. 

Had  she  stayed  a  little  longer,  it  would  have  been 
too  late;  the  fatal  lamp  of  Irolita  had  but  six  days 
to  burn,  and  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  Parcinus  had 
almost  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Favourablf  arrived 
at  Danaiiio"s  palace,  and  as  her  power  was  superior 
to  hers,  she  would  be  obeyed  in  spite  of  the  wicked 
1  fairy.  The  prince  was  fetched  out  of  his  prison; 
jfrom  whence  he  would  not  stir,  till  he  was  assured 
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by  Favourable,  that  the  fair  Irolita  might  still  be 
his.  He  appeared,  for  all  his  paleness,  as  hand- 
some as  the  day,  and  went  with  the  fairy  Favour- 
able to  die  princess's  castle,  whose  lamp  cast  but 
a  glimmering  light.  The  dying  Irolita  would  n 
consent  to  have  it  put  out,  till  she  was  assured  of 
the  fidelity  of  her  happy  lover.  Ko  words  or  ex- 
pressions are  lively  and  tender  enough  to  give  : 
idea  of  their  joy  to  see  each  other  again.  Favoi 
able  made  them  instantly  resume  their  former 
charms,  and  endowed  them  with  a  long  life  and 
constant  happiness;  but  for  their  tenderness,  she 
had  nought  to  add  to  that.  Danamo,  outrageo 
to  see  her  authority  defeated,  killed  herself,  leaving 
the  fate  of  Azira  and  Brutus  entirely  to  irolita, 
who  topk  no  other  revenge  than  marrying  them 
both  togetlier.  Parcinus,  as  generous  as  constant, 
accepted  only  of  his  father's  kingdom,  and  left 
those  of  Danamo  to  Azira..  The  nuptials  of  the 
prince  and  divine  Irolita  were  solemnized  with 
great  magnificence;  and  after  having  paid  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  Favourable,  and  rewarded  the 
jlave  and  prudent  Mana,  they  set  out  for  their 
kingdom;  where  the  prince  and  lovely  Irolita  e 
jo\ed  the  happiness  of  a  passion,  as  tender  and 
constant  in  their  prosperity  as  it  was  violent  and 
faithful  in  llutir  adver»ity. 
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Marthomda  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  her 
atory,  than  all  the  company  commended  it.  '  Well,' 
said  iMadame  de  Rouet,  '  I  am  chai  nied  and  sur- 
prised at  the  gallant  turn  of  Marthonida's  wit.' 
-•  Indeed,'  added  Madame  de  Lure,  in  her  affected 
•way,  '  I  am  not  so  unhappy  in  coming  into  this 
-country  as  I  thought  I  should  be ;  for  in  short,  I 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  an  ounce  of  good 
sense  in  the  whole  province.'  '  Upon  my  word,' 
said  Madame  St.  Thomas,  with  some  impatience, 
'  you  Paris  ladies  set  us  off  at  a  fine  rate,  when 
you  think  us  such  fools.'  '  It  is  the  most  erroneous 
opinion  in  the  world,'  said  Dandinardiere  ;  '  it  is 
enough  to  see  you,  and  hear  you  talk,  to  make  a 
more  sound  judgment;  for  to  be  sincere  with  you, 
all  that  I  have  known  at  court  must  yield  to  the 
illustrious  ladies  here.'  '  I  have  some  thoughts, 
dear  cousin,'  added  the  widow,  '  to  settle  here,  and 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  pretty  estate  that  I 
might  purchase.'  '  How  much,  madam,'  said  the 
baron,  '  would  you  lay  out?'  '  Tiiat,'  said  she, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  title;  I  should  be  glad 
it  was  a  marquisate,  and  should  be  willing  to  give 
seven  thousand  franks.'  '  Seven  thousand  franks  !' 
replied  the  viscount;  '  surely,  madam,  you  don't 
think  as  you  speak.'  'Why,  sir,'  cried  she,  '  can  a 
marquisate  in  the  country  be  worth  more  ?  They 
give  them  away  at  Paris,  and  know  not  what  to  do 
■with  them.  For  my  part,  I  must  own,  1  shall  be 
almost  ashamed  to  be  a  marchioness;  I  have  much 
ado  to  resolve  on  it:  but  if  you  know  of  one,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  vou  if  you  would 
H2 
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tell  me,  because  I  have  money  by  me,  which  I 
don't  know  how  to  lay  out.  Indeed  I  might  buy  a 
palace  at  Paris ;  but  as  I  am  so  well  known  in  that 
city  and  at  court,  1  should  be  exposed  to  more 
visits  than  I  could  well  dispense  with.' 

'  Is  it  possible,  madam,'  said  the  prior,  '  that  you 
can  think  of  having  a  palace  for  seven  thousand 
franks,  when  we  can  hardly  have  a  thatched  house 
here  for  that  price  ?'  '  Oh !  Mr.  Prior,'  said  Madame 
de  Luie,  '  I  see  you  don't  know  how  much  that  is, 
and  it  would  be  losing  one's  labour  to  tell  you.' 
*  You  are  certainly  in  tne  right  there,'  replied  Dan- 
dinardiere,  in  the  most  malicious  air  he  could  af- 
fect; '  these  abbots  will  be  always  meddling,  and 
oftentimes  tliey  know  not  what  they  say.'  '  There 
I  tlunk  you  have  Monsieur  le  Prior,'  said  the  vis- 
count, smiling.  '  Indeed  he  has,'  replied  he  ;  '  but 
1  could  not  have  expected  it  from  my  friend  Dan- 
dinardiere:  but  now-a-days  we  sacrifice  a  friend  at 
any  time  for  a  joke's  sake.'  '  For  my  part,'  said 
Virginia,  '  I  am  not  of  that  stamp;  I  would  have 
people  be  attentive  to  every  thing.'  '  Ah!  fair 
Virginia,'  said  the  gentleman-cit,  '  I  am  undone, 
and  more  than  undone,  if  you  are  against  me;  the 
ascendant  that  Heaven  has  given  you  over  me  is 
so  great,  that  I  am  not  able  to.  resist  when  yoa 
attack  me:  alas!  the  power  you  have  over  me  has 
appeared  but  too  much,  since  I  have  been  in  this 
house.  I  was  brought  here,  dear  cousin,'  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Madame  de  Rouet,  '  by  the 
most  strange  and  surprising  adventure  that  could 
happen  to  a  man  of  quality,  which  I'll  tell  you  im 
particular;  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  tire  these 
ladies  with  the  recital.  What  I  have  to  tell  you> 
is,  that  I  have  an  enemy  not  far  off,  who  emplojts 
fire  and  sword,  and  all  m.anuer  of  enchantments, 
against  me.'  '  What's  this  you  tell  meP'  cried  the 
widow  ;  '  I  am  frigiitened  at  this  prelude.'  '  Thest 
gentlemen  and  ladies,'  replied  the  cit,  '  can  justify 
w  hat  I  advance,  aud  caa  tell  you,  at  the  saox 
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time,  •nith  what  courage  I  behaved  myself  in  all 
these  insults;  no  rock  was  ever  more  tirm  than  I 
have  been;  %vhich  makes  my  enemy  despair:  in 
short,  he  has  endeavoured  to  vanquish  me  by  the 
the  most  unheard-of  treasons.'  '  Upon  my  word, 
sir,'  said  Madame  de  Lure,  '  I  wish  I  had  not  at 
this  time  seen  you,  for  I  dread  so  much,  lest  any 
misfortune  should  befall  you,  that  J  shall  not  get 
one  wink  of  sleep  this  night.'  '  My  fate  is  to  be 
envied  then,'  replied  Daudinardiere,  gallantly; 
'  methinks  1  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  you  are 
interested  in  my  fortune.*  '  Here  are  ladies,'  said 
the  viscount,  pointing  to  Virginia  and  Marthonida, 
*  who  assuredly  bear  no  less  a  share  with  you ;  and 
if  Monsieur  Villeville  pretends  to  use  you  ill,  have 
perhaps  power  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  his  vio- 
lences.' *  Who  is  that  you  are  speaking  of?'  said 
the  widow.  '  A  gentleman  of  merit,'  said  the  vis- 
count, '  was  he  not  an  enemy  of  our  friend  here.' 
!  'Indeed!  I  have  seen  him,'  replied  she,  'and  now 
I  perfectly  remember  him.'  '  You  remember  him !' 
)  answered  Daudinardiere,  knitting  his  brows;  '  you 
,  now  joke  with  me;  he  is  a  clown  I  would  make  no 
I  comparison  with :  and  I  am  surprised,  that  a  wo- 
man so  well  dressed  as  you  are,  can  allow  a  man 
of  that  stamp  to  be  tolerable.'  IMadame  Rouet, 
who  had  secretly  an  inclination  for  Villeville,  find- 
ing herself  sensibly  touched,  replied  in  a  deriding 
m,  nner,  '  And  pray  who  are  you,  good  Monsieur 
Daudinardiere  ?  Does  your  removal  from  St.  Den- 
nis  street  to  the  sea-side  authorize  you  to  call  all 
mankind  scoundrels?'  'Ha!  madam  mushroom,' 
cried  he,  as  red  as  fire,  '  truly  it  does  not  become 
ycu  of  all  people  to  talk  against  me;  without  my 
money  your  father  would  have  narrowly  escaped 

the .'     '  What  insolence   is  this  !'    said  she ; 

'  my  father  suffered  by  your  breaking.'  In  short, 
tlie  dispute  began  with  so  much  warmth  on  both 
sides,  that  the  gentlemen,  thinking  it  might  be 
carrio<l  too  far,  and  fearing  lest  Madame  St.  TUo- 
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mas,  who  was  always  upon  the  inquiry,  should 
discover  the  true  original  of  our  cavalier,  and  learn 
more  than  they  would  have  her,  endeavoured  ; 
they  could  to  make  a  peace;  and  with  them,  Ma- 
dame de  Lure  was  very  earnest  to  reconcile  them, 
for  she  would  not  for  ever  so  much  have  it  said  in 
the  country,  that  she  kept  company  with  a  citizen. 
Eut  this  quarrel  of  the  widow's  and  Dandinardiere's 
was  got  already  to  a  great  heiglit;  however,  out  of 
manners,  and  respect  due  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
friends,  they  held  their  tongues,  though  their  ra 
plainly  discovered  itself  by  their  eyes,  and  several 
reflections  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
mentioning  any  names. 

The  baron  at  last,  thinking  it  would  be  the  best 
way  to  part  them,  to  that  end  said,  '  I  believe,  la- 
dies, it  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  should  take  a  tura 
or  two  in  the  wood,  where  we  diverted  ourselves  in 
the  morning.'  '  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  widow, 
'  the  situation  is  infinitely  agreeable ;  I  love  the 
sea  to  distraction,  and  very  much  approve  of  tlie 
custom  of  the  Venetians,  who  marry  it  every  year: 
;ind  was  I  the  doge's  wife,  I  would  marry  it  too, 
or  at  least  make  some  alliance  or  friendship  with 
it.'  After  this  speech  she  rose  up,  without  once 
looking  upon  Dandinardiere  ;  and  catching  hold 
of  Madame  St.  Thomas's  arm,  said  to  her,  'Come, 
let  us  recreate  ourselves  by  this  ungovernable  ele- 
ment's side.'  The  baroness  upon  this  pulled  her 
arm  hastily  away,  and  told  her,  she  was  able 
enough  to  support  herself,  without  making  her  her 
leaning-stock.  The  widow,  who  was  not  a  little 
out  of  humour  at  her  cousin  the  cit,  thought  her- 
self affronted  by  the  baroness,  and  made  answer, 
'  Indeed,  there  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who, 
instead  of  offering  roses,  present  naught  but  the  ■ 
prickles.'  'O!  I  understand  you,'  said  the  ba- 
roness, with  a  haughty  air,  'you  are  the  flower, 
and  I  the  thorn.  \Vell,  if  you  are  a  rose,  it  is,  T 
am  sure,  a  fading  one.'    '  You  are  very  insulting, 
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madam,'  answered  the  widow,  colouring ;  '  had  I 
thought  of  this  reception,  some  miracle  must  have 
been  wrought  to  have  made  me  have  done  you  the 
honour  of  a  visit.'  '  It  is  what  I  could  very  well 
have  excused,'  said  the  baroness,  who  was  resolved 
to  have  the  last  word.  '  Indeed,  my  dear,'  said 
the  baron,  '  you  have  a  great  mind  to  vex  me  to- 
daj'.'  '  I  know  you,  sir!'  replied  she,  raising  her 
.voice;  '  I  know  you  would  take  the  great  Turk's 
part,  if  it  was  but  against  me ;  but  a  separate 
maintenance  will  make  me  easy.'  The  goddess  of 
discord  herself  seemed  to  have  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence that  day  at  this  house,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  but  wranglings  and  differences ;  how- 
ever, INIonsieur  St.  Thomas  made  his  wife  no  an- 
swer, but  engaged  the  ladies  to  go  into  the  wood, 
leaving  the  baroness  and  Dandinardiere  together, 
•who  at  that  time  agreed  extraordinarily  in  their 
sentiments  of  Madame  Rouet.  '  Well,'  said  Ma- 
dame St.  Thomas,  '  will  you  give  me  leave  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  to  you?'  '  Oh!  you  do  me  too 
jmuch  honour,'  replied  the  cit.  '  Then,'  answered 
she,  '  I  must  needs  say,  your  cousin  is  a  very  im- 
ipertinent  creature.'  '  My  cousin !'  replied  he  ;  *  O, 
'madam,  she  is  nothing  related  to  me;  we  are  only 

lousins you  understand  me.'     '  If  I  do,'  said 

she,  '  I  have  more  understanding  than  any  woman 
in  Europe  besides,  to  guess  at  an  entire  history 
without  one  single  syllable's  being  mentioned.' 
Oil  I  how  happy  is  a  man,'  cried  Dandinardiere, 
to  have  a  wife  of  so  much  merit:  if  Heaven  had 
liven  nie  such  a  one,  I  should  have  adored  her  as 
much  as  the  Chinese  worship  their  pagods :  I 
should  kiss  her  little  toes,  and  gnaw  her  mittens.' 
•  Eut  you  see,'  said  the  baroness,  '  how  my  husband 
iises  me  ;  I  must  tell  you.  Monsieur  Dandinardiere, 
phere  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  so  uncomplaisant 
|iS  himself;  for  though  he  appears  sweet  and  agree- 
ible,  in  the  bottom  he  is  but  sour.  For  my  part,  I 
va^  born  and  bred  with  a  politeness,  which  such 
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ill-usage  cannot  be  pleasing  to.'  *  I  believe  a» 
much,'  said  Dandinardiere ;  '  any  one  may  have 
my  soul,  by  using  soft  and  obliging  expressions: 
but  if  I  am  dealt  rouglily  with,  I  am  as  liard  as 
iron;  all  the  devils  in  liell,  fairies,  sorcerers,  and 
magicians,  can  never  make  any  thing  of  me.'  '  Ha ! 
I  love  you  for  that,'  cried  she,  '  you  are  exactly  of 
my  temper;  we  certainly  were  fashioned  by  the 
same  model:  but  to  return  to  wiiat  you  told  me  ; 
what,  is  not  this  widow  your  relation?'  '  Good 
God!  no,  madam,'  replied  he,  somewhat  angry;  'I 
have  told  you  so  once,  and  tell  you  so  again. 
One  of  her  uncles  had  the  care  of  my  house ;  and 
when  she  was  young  and  handsome,  she  used  often 
to  come  and  see  him  :  and  as  I  was  young  too,  I 
used  to  tell  her  fine  stories.'  '  Oh !  fye,  fye,  sir,' 
cried  she  ;  '  I  would  not  have  such  a  woman  brag 
that  she  knows  me  for  all  the  world;  and  I'll  go 
and  tell  her  this  minute,  that  if  she  ever  names 
me,  I'll  sit  as  close  to  her  as  her  shift  to  her  back.' 
'  Vou  take  things  too  literally,'  replied  the  cit  :  'I 
don't  pretend  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  Madame 
de  Rouet's  virtue ;  what  I  meant  was  in  relation 
to  her  quality  and  mine :  for,  madam,  if  we  come 
to  be  so  strict  in  this  point,  that  all  women  were 
to  give  as  good  proofs  of  their  lives  and  conversa. 
tion  as  the  knights  of  Malta  do  of  their  nobility, 
the  virtuous  ladies  might  live  by  themselves.  Come, 
we  must  not  be  uncharitable.'  '  Since  your  raaxinu 
and  mine.  Monsieur  Dandinardiere,'  said  Madame 
St.  Thomas,  '  are  grounded  upon  different  princi- 
ples, you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  don't  believe 
you.'  '  Good  God!'  said  he,  '  would  you  upon  this 
fall  out  with  your  husband r'  '  Yes,'  said  she,  'you 
yourself  can't  but  have  seen  how  he  carried  it  with 
the  cit:  I  always  lo%'e  to  speak  my  mind;  and  be« 
tween  you  and  I,  I  believe  he  has  been  acquainted 
with  her  a  long  while.' 

As    they  were   talking  thus   friendly  together 
Alain  came  in  and  iaterrupted  tliem,  gaping  aad 
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staring  as  if  he  had  been  stuck,  which  surprised 
his  master ;  but  after  some  little  pause,  he  went 
close  to  liim,  and  whisperiug  him  in  the  ear,  bid 
him  to  prepare  for  the  other  world,  for  that  MUe- 
•  pille  was  in  the  wood  laughing  and  prating,  as  if 
he  was  in  no  fear  of  him;  that  himself  was  hid  be- 
hind a  tree,  from  whence  he  could  easily  see  him ; 
md  that  he  was  grown  half  a  yard  taller  than  he 
,K-as  before.  The  baroness  observing  that  the  news 
Alain  brought  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Dan- 
linardiere's  countenance,  told  him,  that  perhaps 
she  might  be  troublesome,  and  so  left  him,  not  a 
little  pleased  at  her  absence.  As  soon  as  she  was 
|one,  and  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  he  asked  his 
iralet  if  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  Villeville.  '  Don't 
latter  yourelf,  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  I  was  mistaken, 
"or  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  now  see  my  own  foot; 
ind  I"ll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  When  these 
ladies  came  out  of  your  chamber,  I  was  in  the  dark 
passage,  and  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  gentle- 
nen.  He  is  a  sorry  fellow,  a  tradesman  in  St.  Den- 
ais  street,  with  whom  I  used,  some  time  since,  to 
lay. out  some  money;  but  of  late  he  has  had  a 
Sfreat  inclination  to  counterfeit  a  man  of  quality, 
Wd  so  makes  sport :  and  as  I  buy  a  great  deal  upon 
iredit,  I  divert  myself  with  him,  and  call  him 
»usin,  to  get  the  more  time,  for  we  court  ladies 
lave  not  always  ready  money.  With  a  great  many 
Tiore  things,'  said  Alain,  '  which  1  cannot  remem- 
jer.'  '  1  find  thy  memory  is  only  good  at  this  sort 
)f  stories,'  answered  his  master.  '  Indeed,  sir,'  con- 
tinued Alani,  '  I'd  rather  be  hanged  for  a  fauxson- 
iier  than  tell  a  lie ;  for  I  am  sure  I  repeat  the 
vords  I  heard  as  true  as  any  conjurer's  book.  But 
o  return  to  these  ladies:  1  followed  them  very 
oftly,  and  crept  as  close  to  them  as  possible  ;  and 
U  they  were  chattering  and  prating,  they  heard 
jhe  trotting  of  a  horse,  and  upon  our  looking  be- 
lind  us,  who  should  appear  but  that  hangtrace 
fjUleville,  who  bowed  to  them  to  the  very  ground  ; 
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m  the  mean  time,  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  retired  to  mform  you.'  '  This  is  an  affair,' 
cried  Dandiuardiere,  '  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  :  since  my  enemy  appears  so  mu(  " 
hereabouts,  and  passes  and  repasses  every  night 
and  morning,  to  be  sure  he  has  told  the  widow, 

and   slie'll ^^  hy,  Alain,   why   hast   thou  no 

heart  r'  'And  what  if  1  had  one,  sir,'  replied  he, 
'  what  should  we  do  ?'  '  \V  hat  I  am  very  confident 
■we  never  shall  do,'  said  the  cit, '  for  thou  hast  not 
couratie  :  what  signilies  my  laying  schemes,  then, 
for  thee  to  execute  r  Ihe  best  way  will  be  to  think 
of  a  retreat.'  'That's  well  said,  sir,'  added  Ala 
'  lest  that  desperate  cutting  aud  slashing  fellow, 
Mr.  Robert,  should  play  us  some  trick.'  '  But  what 
shall  we  do?'  said  Dandinardiere ;  'for  if  they 
should  meet  with  us  upon  tlie  road,  we  are  undone.' 
'  Have  a  little  patience,  sir,'  said  Alain  ;  '  I'll  put 
you  into  our  cart,  and  cover  you  over  with  your 
books.'  '  Excellently  well  thought  on,'  said  Dan- 
dinardiere; 'but  first  go  again  to  the  place  wh 
you  saw  Villeville,  and  come  and  tell  me  wliether 
lie  is  there.'  Alam  obeyed,  and  crept  up  by  a  dark 
shady  alley  to  the  place  where  the  company  were, 
but  saw  not  his  master's  dreadful  foe,  though  he 
looked  carefully  all  about,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  hi->  master,  to  tell  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  tiiat  this  terrible  myrmidon  was  gone, 
sooner  did  this  joyfal  news  reach  his  ears,  than  he 
cried  out, '  Let  us  go,  and  add  fresh  laurels  to  those 
which  adorn  my  brow.  Reach  me  my  arms  i 
my  boots,  and  go  aud  saddle  my  Bucephalus. 
What!  shall  tliat  impudent  varlet  come  wher 
am  '  I'll  teach  him  to  come  here.'  Alain  all  this 
time  looked  upon  his  master  with  the  utmost  amaze- 
ment ;  but  at  last  recovering  his  surprise,  said, '  Cau 
it  be  proper  to  arm  yourself?  your  head  is  v 
bad,  and  your  poor  shoulders  have  not  yet  reccv 
vered  the  damage  from  the  adventure  of  the  bed.' 
Dandinardiere  pretended  not  to  hear  Alain,  but 
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mioding  to  talk  to  himself,  saixl,  '  But  to  geaerous 
[souls  virtue  makes  no  account  of  3'ears.'  And 
then  again,  with  more  spirit  and  courage,  '  Show 
yourselves,  ye  Navarriaus,  Moors,  and  Castilians.' 
And  so  continued  repeating  several  places  of  the 
Cid. 

While  hfi  was  thus  exercising  himself  for  battle, 

fie  got  armed,  and  then  mounted  his  poor  palfrey, 

fyho  was  much  gayer  than  his  master,  by  having 

^ve  or  six  days'  good  feed  in  his  belly,  and  sallied 

^Ut  towards  the  wood,  with  his  lance  in  his  hand, 

with  which  he  beat  all  the  bushes  as  he  went  along. 

The  noise  he  made  obliged  the  ladies  to  turn  about, 

who  were  surprised  at  his  equipage,  and  burst  out 

a-laughing,   especially   the    widow,  who,   to    shovr 

her  fine  teeth,  set  up  a  halloo  again.     Dandinar- 

di/ere,upon  this,  to  signalize  himself  and  to  revenge 

the  affront,  seeing  her  cornet,  which  was  adorned 

)vith  rose-coloured  ribbons,  standing  up  very  high, 

a^de  no  more  to  do  but  run  his  lance  into  it,  and 

i(ft  only  carried  it  away,  but  also  a  false  tower  of 

jfMr  hair,  which  she  wore  to  conceal  her  fiery  locks, 

ki(d  left  her  quite  bare-headed.     It  may  easily  be 

l^ught  she  was  not  a  little  enraged  and  vexed; 

^  screamed  out  terribly,  while  the  horse,  fright- 

l  at  the  ribbons  that  hung  before  his  eyes,  and 

noise  she   made,  ran  away  with   his  master; 

I  could  not  have  stopped  him,  had  not  Ville- 

ille,  who  had  left  the  company,  and  as  he  passed 

stopped  to  speak  to  Mr.  Robert,  turned  himself 

.Ijput,  and  seeing  Dandinardiere   in  that  danger, 

^ght  hold  of  the  bridle  :  and  makmg  use  of  this 

ippprtunity  to  put  that  project  in  execution  which 

!  viscount,  the  prior,  and  himself,  had  concerted, 

said  to  him,  drawing  his  sword, '  Well,  Monsieur 

J^dinardiere,  since  we  are  thus  fortunately  met, 

^  us   decide   our  quarrel,  and   cut  each   other's 

broat  genteelly.'   Which  struck  such  a  damp  upon 

spirits,  that  he  was  not  able  to  open  his  lips; 

ecially  when  he  saw  the  sword  glittering  before 
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his  eyes,  he  had  like  to  have  died  away  with  tlie 
fright.  At  last,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence, 
he  got  out,  '  I  will  not  fight  when  I  am  in  armour; 
I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour  to  fight  with  so 
great  an  advantage.'  '  Have  at  you,  then,'  said 
Villeville,  clapping  the  point  of  liis  sword  to  his 
throat.  Upon  which  Dandinardiere,  falling  off  his 
horse,  cried  out,  '  Oh !  Mr.  Robert,  I  am  dead ; 
come  and  bleed  me  presently.  Oh  !  good  dear  Mon- 
sieur Villeville,  don't  kill  me  ;  I  beg  my  life,  and 
if  this  habit  of  war  displeases  you,  I'll  renounce  it 
for  ever.'  '  There's  only  one  thing,'  said  Villeville, 
'  that  can  save  you  from  my  rage ;  I  will  give  you 
your  life,  provided  you  will  promise  me  to  marry 
one  of  the  Madame  St.  Thomas's.'  '  Name  which,' 
said  Dandinardiere ;  '  for  if  you  order  me,  I'll 
marry  them  both,  and  the  father  and  mother  too.' 
'  I  leave  you  to  j'our  own  choice,'  said  Villeville; 
'  but  if  you  don't  make  use  of  the  honour  that  I 
would  procure  for  you,  depend  upon  it  I'll  kill 
you,  if  you  are  a  hundred  feet  under  ground.'  The 
cit,  thinking  himself  the  happiest  of  all  men  to 
come  off  so  well,  got  up,  shaking  like  one  in  an 
ague,  and  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  terrible 
enemy,  assuring  him,  that  he  would  neglect  nothing 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  obey  him  in :  and  to  show 
his  submission,  asked  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  Ville- 
ville gravely  held  out,  telling  him  withal,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  ask 
Virginia  of  Monsieur  St.  Thomas,  who  would  be 
brought  to  give  his  consent  the  more  easily.  When 
he  saw  tliat  he  had  forgiven  him,  and  that  thej 
were  friends,  'You  shall  now  prescribe  me  laws,*' 
answered  the  cit,  '  and  I'll  agree  to  whatever  yo« 
negotiate.'  Villeville,  fortified  with  this  promisej 
returned  back  again,  and  taking  the  viscount  and 
prior  aside,  told  them  that  there  was  no  occasi< 
to  bring  Mr.  Robert  upon  the  stage,  and  to  contrjvp 
a  meeting  for  himself  and  Dandinardiere,  sinci' 
chance  had  effected  what  they  might  have  foux»4i 

l 
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more  difficult  than  they  imagined  ;  and  then  told 
what  had  happened.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
not  a  littJe  pleased  at  this  news,  and  resolved, 
without  losing  any  time,  to  conclude  the  marriage; 
but  were  in  some  embarrassment,  lest  the  widow, 
upon  this  account,  should  submit  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  cousin,  and  advise  him  to  the  con» 
trary;  till  Villeville  informed  them  that  he  had 
some  ascendancy  over  her,  and  would  let  her  into 
the  secret;  assuring  them  that  she  would  be  over- 
joyed at  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  would  second 
them  in  their  project.  And  accordingly  he  went 
to  her,  while  the  viscount  discoursed  Monsieur 
St.  Thomas,  who  received  the  proposal  agreeably 
enough.  As  for  Madame  St.  Thomas,  she  consented 
to  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  which  seldom  lasted  long; 
and  Virginia  received  it  with  joy,  being  prepos- 
sessed that  Dandinardiere  was  a  hero,  who  had 
performed  several  noble  exploits.  So  that  they, 
who  had  all  been,  as  one  may  say,  at  daggers- 
drawing  some  hours  before,  were  very  good  friends. 
Wlien  Dandinardiere  came  to  them,  he  trembled, 
and  was  as  pale  as  death;  every  one  received  hira 
with  open  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  for- 
get the  catastrophe  attending  his  combat.  In  short, 
he  demanded  Virginia  in  form,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  the  viscount  proposed  to  return  in 
doors,  to  draw  up  the  articles.  But  how  great 
was  poor  Alain's  astonishment,  to  see  the  wolves 
and  lambs  herding  together,  meaning  Villeville  and 
Dandinardiere,  who  embraced  one  another  every 
minute,  and  were  continually  shaking  hands.  He 
stood  stock  still,  gaping  and  staring  like  one  fright- 
ened ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  his  master  wa» 
to  marry  Virginia,  and  that  his  happiness  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  management  of  Monsieur  Ville- 
ville, he  went  singing,  jumj^ing,  and  dancing  about 
the  house,  just  out  of  his  senses. 

Dandinardiere  wa?  dise.rir.ed  by  young  Madame 
St.  ThomaS;  like    another  Don  Quixote,  and  be* 
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decked  with  flowers,  every  one  calling  him  by 
some  merry  name  or  other  ;  till  the  baron,  who 
began  now  to  be  interested  himself,  desired  the 
viscount,  prior,  and  \  illeville,  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  who  was  to  be  his  son-iu-law.  From  that 
very  night,  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  &.c.  went  all 
to  the  spit  and  pot,  for  Monsieur  St.  Thomas  was 
at  all  the  ex,  ences  of  the  wedding,  which  was  all 
the  portion  the  cit  was  to  have  with  his  wife,  be- 
sides the  knack  of  making  stories,  which  might  be 
inherited  by  their  posterity.  However,  Dandinar- 
diere  was  satisfied,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be  so, 
out  of  his  dread  of  Villeville,  without  whom  the 
match  had  never  been  brought  to  bear.  And  after 
some  days  of  mirth  and  feasting,  Dandinardiere 
took  his  w  ife  home,  accompanied  with  her  sister  ; 
and  left  Alain,  with  his  curt  and  asses,  bebiod,  to 
bring  his  studj. 


KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


THE  KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


The  night  had  no  sooner  spread  her  sable  mantle 
over  the  earth,  than  there  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus  a  knight  in  black  armour  :  his  helmet 
Vas  adorned  with  a  plume  of  black  and  white 
feathers,  and  under  his  visor,  which  was  half  lifted 
up,  there  appeared  a  beautiful  face,  whereon  sor- 
row and  grief  seemed  to  be  painted.  On  his  arm 
he  bore  a  shield  of  burnished  steel,  on  which  was 
figured  a  rose-bud  broken  off  the  stalk,  and  a  pome- 
granate tree  thrown  down  to  the  ground,  with  this 
device,  TVith  the  same  stroke.  His  horse  was 
black  as  jet,  but  of  so  stately  a  carriage,  that  he 
was  an  addition  to  the  good  mien  of  his  master. 
This  knight,  after  liaving  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  for  some  paces,  then  forced  himself  into 
the  thickest  part  of  a  wood  which  stood  on  his 
right  hand,  and  there  alighting  off  his  horse,  and 
giving  his  helmet  to  his  esquire,  he  laid  himself 
down  on  the  grass  to  think  on  his  misfortunes, 
and  how  he  might  revenge  himself  on  him  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  them ;  wlien  he  heard  a  voice, 
which  obliged  him  to  make  a  truce  with  his  re- 
flections. '  Forbear,  Adelinda,'  said  that  voice, 
'  to  persuade  me  to  live  and  >eek  relief,  since  I  can 
hope  for  none  but  from  my  despair.' 

These  tender  words  no  sooner  reached  the  ears 
of  our  knight,  but  lie  took  his  helmet  from  his 
esquire,  and  went  into  the  thickest  of  those  bushes 
which  prevented  his  seemg  tlie  person  who  com- 
plained, but  scarcely  had  he  gone  twenty  steps 
before  he  perceived  two  women  seated  on  the  grass, 
of  wiiom,  who  seemed  not  to^  be  above  the  age 
of  fifteen,  was  a  beauty  that  could  not  have  been 
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exceeded,  in  this  knight's  eyes,  but  by  the  lady  he 
regretted  every  moment  he  breathed..  'Madam,* 
said  he,  '  the  complaints  I  have  heard  from  your 
fair  mouth  give  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  great 
misfortunes  wherewith  you  are  oppressed  :  I  should 
think  myself  happy,  if  I  could,  befoie  the  end  of 
this  my  miserable  life,  destroy  your  enemies;  and, 
to  oblige  you  to  entertain  the  more  confidence  of 
my  sincere  intentions,  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
Elmedorus  of  Granada,  Knight  of  the  Fatal  Sword, 
so  well  known  throughout  all  Spain  for  the  love  1 
bear  the  incomparable  Alzayda.'  '  Sir,'  said  the 
unknown  lady,  raising  herself  up  as  soon  as  lilme- 
dorus  had  spoken, '  your  name  is  so  much  celebrated 
in  the  world,  that  it  is  enough  to  hear  it,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  nothuig  is  impossible  for  your  arm  to 
execute.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortunes wherewith  1  am  persecuted  force  me  to 
accept  of  the  generous  offers  you  make  me  ;  and 
that  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  my  enemies, 
gi\e  me  leave  to  tell  you  my  adventures.' 


PRINCESS  ZAMEA,  3:c. 


THE  HISTORY 


THE  PRINCESS  ZAMEA  AND  THE 
PRINCE  ALMANZON. 


*  I  AM  daughter  to  Zamut,  king  of  Fez,  and  the 
Queen Zamara.  The  many  years  they  were  without 
children,  made  them  look  upon  me  as  a  gift  of 
Heaven,  for  whom  they  could  not  have  too  great  a 
tenderness  :  and  as  the  people  generally  follow  the 
examples  of  their  sovereigns,  I  became  the  delight 
of  tlie  whole  coui  t.  The  small  stock  of  beauty  I 
!jvas  mistress  of,  and  the  crown  of  Fez,  to  which  I 
iwas  heir,  engaged  most  of  the  princes  of  Africa  to 
come  and  lay  themselves  at  my  feet.  They  neglect- 
ed nothing  that  might  please  :  the  court  of  Fez 
never  was  so  splendid  before ;  not  a  day  passed 
without  either  horse-races,  tournaments,  or  other 
liiver^ions,  in  which  I  always  gave  the  prize. 
lAmong  this  great  number  of  knights  and  princes, 
■;he  Prince  of  Maroc,  surnamed  the  Terrible  for  his 
[jxtraordinary  size  and  fierce  look,  was  the  person 
l"or  whom  the  king  my  father  designed  me,  and  to 
|vhom  he  promised  his  consent  if  he  could  obtain 

nine.  These  flattering  promises  made  Zoroaster, 
khich  was  his  name,  redouble  his  cares  ;  but  the 

nore  zeal  he  showed  for  my  service,  the  more  I 
liated  him.     The  king's  friendship  for  him  was  a 

;reat   grief  to   me  ;    and    I  often  told   the   queen 

ny  mother,  from  whom  I  concealed  nothing,  that 
would  sooner  die  than  marry  him. 
'  At  that  time  Zoroaster,  to  celebrate  my  birth- 
ay,  published  a  tournament,  and  sent  challenges 
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to  all  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  for  all  kniglifc 
to  come  and  confess  the  princess  of  Fez  to  be  th< 
greatest  beauty  iu  the  world.  So  great  and  bold  i 
contempt  of  princesses,  adored  by  so  many  illiii 
trious  knights,  brought  great  numbers  to  Fez  < 
the  day  appointed  ;  when  the  king,  queen,  am 
myself  were  placed  on  scaffolds,  built  on  purpost 
and  covered  with  tapestries  and  velvet  embroidei 
ed  with  gold,  with  the  whole  court,  inagnificentt 
dressed,  at  our  feet.  As  soon  as  the  judges  of  th 
field  had  opened  the  rail,  Zoroaster  entered  ( 
lists  in  gold  armour,  beset  with  emeralds;  his 
met  was  covered  with  green  and  rose-coloure 
feathers,  and  on  his  shield,  which  was  the  same  { 
his  armour,  he  bore  the  representation  of  a  Vtm 
presenting  me  a  golden  apple,  with  this  device,  3 
her  I  yield. 

'  After  having  passed  by  the  king,  and  saluted  i 
with  a  fierce  and  lofty  air,  he  placed  himself  at  tl 
end  of  the  career,  to  wait  for  those  who  would  di 
pute  the  prize  with  iiim.     In  less  than  a  quarter 
an  hour  a  knight  presented  himself,  whose  majest 
mien  drew  every  one's  eyes  upon  him ;  but  his  a 
did  not  correspond  with   his  stately   carriage, 
Zoroaster  soon  rid  himself  of  that  enemy,  aud  i 
veral    others,   and   never   doubted    but  lie    shoH' 
carry  the  prize,  which  was  my  picture  set  roui 
with  diamonds,  when  a  confused  noise   that  ^ 
heard  among  the  crowd  gave  us  new  attention  : 
•was  occasioned   by  a  young  knight  who  asked 
«nter  the  lists.     But,  O  heavens!   how   fatal  w 
that  sight  to  me  !  and  what  tears  has  that  day  c 
me!     That  amiable   stranger's  aimour   was  sih 
enamelled  with  blue,  with  a  large   plume   of  bli 
and  white  feathers  on  his  helmet ;  his  sliield,  whi 
was  the  same  as  his  breast-piece,  in  the  middle  h 
a  large  ruby  shaped  like  a  heart,  and   this  devi 
under   it,  For  the  J'airest.     His  horse  was  wb 
tis  snow,  and  so  proud  of  having  the  most  charm! 
of  men  upon  his  back,  tlmt  he  made  the  ; 
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tremble  under  him.  The  -whole  court  could  not 
but  admire  this  handsome  stranger;  and  for  my 
part,  I  must  confess  I  never  before  conceived  so 
much  trouble,  nor  more  joy,  than  when  I  saw  him, 
in  the  second  career,  throw  the  terrible  Zoroaster 
to  the  ground.  Every  body  said  he  deserved  the 
prize  ;  and  the  judges  of  the  field,  desiring  him  to 
dismount,  led  him  to  the  king's  scaffold,  who  ordered 
me  to  give  him  ray  picture,  which  he  received  after 
'  so  noble  a  manner,  that  he  appeared  more  lovely 

in  my  eyes. 
'  '  The  tournaments  being  thus  ended,  I  returned 
I  with  the  queen  my  mother  to  the  palace;  where, 
I  in  the  evening,  there  was  a  fine  ball,  at  which  all 
[  the  knights  were  present  but  Zoroaster,  who  was 
I  so  bruised  by  his  fall  that  he  was  forced  to  keep 
i  his  bed  for  several  days.  The  stranger,  whom  we 
I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  Prince  of  Tunis,  sur- 
!  named  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  because  he  always 
'  bore  tlie  figure  of  that  bright  light  on  his  shield 
I  till  that  day,  was  most  magnificently  dressed,  and 
1  drew  on  him  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  a  second 
1  time ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  us  in  the  tournament 
'  the  god  of  war,  in  this  fine  dress  we  took  him  for 
the  god  of  love.  My  heart,  though  armed  with  all 
1  the  pride  I  was  mistress  of,  could  not  resist  so 
I  many  charms,  but  was  forced  to  yield  to  this  young 
t  hero ;  my  eyes  made  the  same  impression  on  his 
i  soul,  for  during  the  ball  he  regarded  nothing  but 
'  me,  and  I  knew  with  pleasure  that  the  same  flame 
I  kindled  in  his  breast. 

!  '  Several  days  had  passed  after  his  arrival,  in 
i  which  he  never  spoke  to  me  but  by  tender  looks 
'  and  sighs ;  till  one  afternoon,  when  none  were  by 
but  my  women,  he  said.  Madam,  this  heart,  whicli 
has  been  reserved  till  now  for  the  fairest,  has  found 
!at  last  what  it  has  sought:  the  Princess  Zamea 
cannot  have  rivals  who  dare  dispute  with  her  the 
prize  of  beauty  ;  but  I  liave  reason  to  fear  lest  this 
poor  present  should  be  refused,  which  will  make 
TOL.  II.  I 


!-• 
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me  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men  !  It  is  so 
agreeable,  replied  I,  smiling,  to  obtain  the  glorious 
prize  you  offer,  that  you  had  no  need  to  fear  being 
rejected.  If  I  am  so  happy,  replied  Almanzon,  as 
to  have  my  vows  and  passion  received,  1  swear,  my 
princess,  that  never  knight  shall  love  with  more 
constancy,  and  that  I  will  employ  every  moment 
of  my  life  to  show  my  acknowledgment.  The  not 
rejecting  your  homage,  replied  I,  in  a  serious  air, 
is  not  accepting  your  love  ;  princesses,  like  me, 
cannot  receive  a  knight,  but  who  is  presented  to 
them  by  those  who  have  a  right  of  disposing  of 
them :  you  must  merit  their  choice,  without  ex- 
pecting any  more  from  me  tlian  a  blind  obedience 
to  their  commands.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam, 
answered  Almanzon,  for  explaining  your  words  too 
favourably  ;  I  ought  to  have  known,  that  so  charm- 
jng  a  confession  merited,  at  least,  years  of  pain 
and  misery.  Sir,  answered  I,  rising  to  go  to  the 
queen,  who  had  sent  for  me,  telling  you  to  engage 
the  king  to  bid  me  receive  you,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
form you  I  should  be  glad  of  that  permission  ; 
if  that  is  not  enough  to  make  you  happy,  'tis  at 
least  all  I  can  do  for  you. 

'  I  then  Avas  so  nigh  the  queen's  apartment  when 
I  spoke,  that  Almanzon  could  answer  me  but  by  a 
low  bow  he  made  in  letting  go  my  hand.  I 
into  the  queen's  closet  with  so  great  a  disorder  jo 
my  face,  that  slie  might  have  perceived  it  easily 
but  that  the  news  she  had  to  tell  me  troubled  hei 
too  much  to  observe  me.  Zamea,  said  slie,  thf 
king,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  orders  nw 
to  prepare  you  to  mairy  the  Prince  of  Maroc  withii 
eight  days;  he  has  given  his  word,  and  every  thi|i( 
•  is  making  ready  to  consummate  that  fatal  marriage; 
Judge,  generous  knight,  that  if  I  feared  this  mar 
riage  wlien  I  had  no  grounds  for  my  aversion,  ho» 
great  my  despair  was,  at  a  time  when  my  heart 
could  find  none  but  Almanzon  worthy  of  my 
tlerness.    I  made  my  grief  no  secret  to  the  quMt 
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ray  mother,  who  sighed  along  with  me,  and  told 
me  she  could  not  prevail  with  my  father,  but  that 
I  must  resolve  to  obey  him.  After  these  cruel 
■words  I  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  and  sent 
Adelinda  to  tell  the  Prince  of  Tunis  the  news,  and 
that  he  might  do  what  he  thought  fit  to  preserve 
me  for  his  love.  That  knight,  overcome  with  pas- 
sion, went  to  the  king  and  declared  his  love  for 
me.  Zamut  received  him  very  graciously,  but  told 
him  he  had  given  his  word  to  Zoroaster,  and 
could  not  receive  the  honour  he  intended  him. 
When  Adelinda  returned  with  this  shocking  an- 
swer, it  increased  my  sorrows :  I  passed  the  night 
iu  bewailing  my  fate;  and  in  the  morning  was  in- 
formed that  the  Prince  of  Tunis,  having  challenged 
his  rival,  after  a  long  and  bloodj*  duel,  liad  wound- 
ed Zoroaster  dangerously  and  disarmed. him  ;  that 
he  himself  got  a  little  hurt  in  his  shoulder,  and 
■was  retired  a  small  distance  from  Fez ;  that  the 
king  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  of  Prince  Ma- 
roc,  and  was  so  enraged  against  Almanzon,  that  he 
had  sent  to  forbid  him  the  court. 

'At  this  melancholy  account  I  fell  into  the  arms 

of  my  women  in  a  swoon :  the  queen,  informed  of 

tills  accident,  ran  to  me,  and  by  her  tears  and  cries 

brought  me   to  life  again  ;  and  at  the  same  time 

had  herself  like  to  have  fallen  down  in  the  same 

condition  at  seeing  me  so  miserable.     Soon   after, 

Zamut  came  into  my  chamber,  and,  finding  me  all 

in    tears,   said,    I    won't  believe    but    Zoroaster's 

■wounds  are   the  cause  of  this  your  grief;  for   it 

cannot  enter  into  my  thoughts  that  you  should  be 

so  ill  acquainted   with  your  duty  and  my  will,  as 

to  shed  those  tears  for  the  Prince  of  Tunis.  Heaven 

will  restore  us  the  Prince  of  Maroc,  whom  I  will 

j     have  you  marry  before  tlie  other  leaves  this  king- 

j     dom,  to  punish  him  for  the  trouble  his  fatal  valour 

i     has  given  iis.      After  these  cruel  words,  the  king 

^    left  me  and  the  queen,  who  stayed  the  rest  of  the 

'    ^ay  to  comfort  me.    la  the  evening  she  sent  pri- 
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vatel^'  to  the  Prince  Almanzon  to  know  how  he 
did  ;  at  the  same  time  I  seut  him  a  compliment. 
That  prince,  charmed  with  the  queen's  goodness, 
wrote  to  her,  begging  leave  to  come  to  the  palace 
the  next  day  disguised,  since  his  Wound  was  but 
slight.  The  queen  consented,  with  the  design  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  fear  Zoro- 
aster should  have  him  assassinated. 

'Almanzon  came  at  the  hour  appointed.  We  in- 
formed him,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  we 
spent  in  complaining  of  our  hard  fortune,  that  an 
enchanter,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  of  JIaroc,  had 
perfectly  healed  his  wounds;  but  that  the  king, 
fearing  a  second  duel,  had  set  a  guard  upon  hini 
till  he  should  be  married,  which  was  to  be  within 
three  days.  After  this,  the  queen,  without  giving 
him  time  to  reply,  told  him,  that  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  me,  he  ought  to  leave  Fez,  and  not  ex- 
pose me  to  the  mortal  chagrin  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  death.  Madam,  answered  Almanzon,  if 
the  princess  consents  to  marry  my  rival,  I  shall  do 
what  you  advise  me,  not  to  preserve  my  life,  but 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  where  her  eyes  may  not  be 
witnesses  of  it.  I  will  never  consent,  replied  I, 
to  marry  Zoroaster ;  yet  you  will  not  be  the  more 
happy,  since  I  cannot  bestow  myself  on  you  with- 
out the  king  and  queen's  consent.  But  if  Zamut, 
said  he,  should  force  you  to  this  marriage,  how 
will  you  prevent  it  ?  By  death,  cried  I,  if  tears 
cannot  prevail.  Ah !  madam,  said  he  to  the 
queen,  kneeling,  what  mischiefs  may  you  prevent, 
if  you  would  give  me  leave  to  carry  off  this  charm- 
ing princess  !  I  promise,  upon  the  word  of  a  knight, 
that  I  will  place  the  crown  of  Tunis  upon  her 
head  as  soon  as  we  shall  arrive  there,  and  to  have 
all  my  life  an  entire  obedience  to  your  commands.' 
The  queen,  amazed  at  so  bold  a  proposal,  at  first 
refused  it  with  anger,  but  at  last  was  affected  by 
our  tears.  Almanzon  was  ready  to  die  for  joy  at 
the  change  of  our  fortunes ;  and,  after  having  pro- 
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tested  to  the  queen  that  she  never  should  have 
cause  to  repent  of  her  kinduess,  retired  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  our  departure. 

'  The  next  day  he  came  at  the  hour  appointed, 
•when  it  was  with  no  small  grief  that  I  parted  from 
so  good  a  princess  and  mother  ;  but  love  prevailing 
over  nature,  I  followed  Almanzon,  attended  only 
by  Adelinda.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace  we  found 
the  prince's  esquire  with  horses,  which  we  mounted, 
and  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Fez  without 
any  remarkable  adventure :  when  one  day,  going 
through  a  dark  forest,  we  heard  somebody  com- 
plaining in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  whither 
Almanzon  rode,  and  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
seemed  very  much  afflicted.  Generous  knight, 
said  she,  as  soon  as  she  discerned  him,  come  and 
deliver  a  princess  out  of  the  hands  of  a  monstrous 
giant,  who  keeps  her  a  prisoner  in  a  castle  a  mile 
off,  where  she  endures  the  most  insupportable  tor- 
ments :  the  gods  have  reserved  this  terrible  adven- 
ture for  your  arm,  and  the  Magnificent  Fairy  fore- 
told it.  Just  as  this  woman  finished  these  last 
words  I  came  up  to  them,  and  did  all  I  could  to 
dissuade  Almanzon  from  this  enterprise,  but  the 
desire  of  gaining  a  victory  prevailed  over  my  en- 
treaties :  he  desired  me  to  stay  a  little,  and  then 
went  along  with  that  woman.  I  followed,  notwith- 
standing, and  saw,  as  soon  as  he  was  over  the 
ditches  that  surrounded  the  castle,  the  bridges 
draw  up,  the  gates  open,  and  that  unhappy  prince 
go  in  with  the  strange  woman,  and  then  shut  again. 
Never  grief  equalled  mine,  when  I  saw  Almanzon 
no  more ;  I  called  him  all  the  remaining  daj',  and 
all  night  long,  but  all  in  vain,  for  neither  tears 
nor  cries  were  heard.  All  that  Adelinda  and  the 
prince's  esquire  could  say,  could  not  induce  me 
■  to  leave  that  fatal  place,  till,  in  the  morning,  I  saw 
a  knight  who  told  me  I  should  find  no  end  to  mine 
and  Almanzon's  misfortunes  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  and  after  these  words  disappeared.    J 
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followed  his  advice,  and  left  that  fatal  castle,' 
where  I  left  all  that  could  make  me  desire  life,  to- 
come  hither.  I  have  been  here  a  year,  without 
having  seen  any  thing  like  tlie  execution  of  that 
stranger's  promise  :  would  to  Heaven,  generous 
knight,  you  were  the  person  reserved  for  this  ad- 
venture,' '  Whether  I  am  or  not,'  replied  Elmedo« 
rus,  '  I  shall  not  fail  to  attempt  it  wlien  you  shall 
desire  me;  and  should  think  myself  too  happy, 
charming  Zamea,  if  1  could  restore  to  you  so  ac- 
complished a  prince,  who  is  so  deserving  of  your 
tenderness.'  '  To-morrow  morning,'  replied  the 
Princess  of  Fez,  '  I  will  carry  you  to  the  place  of 
the  miserable  Almauzon's  abode;  but  to-night  come 
witli  me,  and  take  a  slight  refreshment  and  a  little 
rest,  in  a  hut  which  I  have  made  my  palace  since 
the  loss  of  my  dear  prince.'  Elmedorus  durst  not 
refuse  Zamea ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Alzayda,  lay  in  a  bed,  where  his  mortal 
sorrows  gave  him  no  respite,  but  kept  him  awake 
till  the  morning  ;  when,  ashamed  to  find  himself  in 
a  bed,  he  got  up,  put  on  his  armour,  and,  being  iu- 
foimed  that  the  Princess  Zamea  was  ready,  he 
went  and  helped  her  to  mount  her  horse.  They 
travelled  all  that  day  without  baiting  ;  but  as  their 
horses  could  not  hold  out  answerable  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  riders,  they  stopped  in  a  pleasant 
meadow  watered  by  a  purling  brook  ;  but  had  not 
been  there  an  hour  before  they  perceived  a  knight, 
whom  Zamea  knew  to  be  Zoroaster.  The  fear  of 
falling  into  his  power  made  her  shriek  out,  which 
Elmedorus  asking  the  reason  of,  and  the  princess 
naming  the  terrible  knight,  he  immediately  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  taking  his  helmet  and  lance  from 
his  esquire,  went  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Maroc,  who 
was  making  towards  the  beautiful  Zamea.  '  Knight,' 
said  Elmedorus,  '  I  come  to  tell  you,  you  no  longer 
deserve  that  name,  since  you  use  force  to  possess 
a  princess  who  loves  you  not.'  '  Who  are  you,' 
answered  the  proud  Zoroaster,  *  who  take  the  part 
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of  a  false  princess,  whom  I  seek  after  to  punish  for 
her  crimes  ?'  •  If  I  am  victor,'  replied  the  Prince 
of  Granada,  '  I'll  tell  you  :  but  let  us  not  waste 
our  time  in  discourse.'  Then  Elmedorus  pushed 
at  him  with  his  lance,  which  shivered  in  a  thou- 
sand pieces ;  and  Zoroaster,  at  the  same  time, 
broke  his  against  his  enemy ;  and  after  that,  both 
brandished  their  glittering  swords  in  the  air.  Za- 
mea,  trembling  for  her  defender,  oiFered  up  her 
prayers  to  Heaven  ;  when  Zoroaster,  pierced  with 
wounds,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fatal 
Sword,  and  eased  her  of  her  fears.  Zaniea  ran  to 
the  prince  to  ask  him  if  he  was  hurt,  and  seeing 
some  blood  trickling  down  from  a  wound  in  his 
right  arm,  bound  it  up ;  and  began  to  hope,  from 
what  she  had  seen  him  perform,  that  he  would 
soon  deliver  her  beloved  Almanzon. 

They  left  the  care  of  the  Prince  of  Maroc's  body 
to  his  esquire,  of  whom  the  princess,  before  their 
departure,  would  know  how  the  queen  her  mother 
did,  and  what  the  king  said  after  her  flight.  '  When 
the  king,  madam,'  said  the  esquire,  '  understood 
that  you  was  gone,  and  not  doubting  but  that  your 
mother,  through  the  aversion  she  always  had  for 
my  master,  was  pri%'y  to  it,  he  confined  her  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  made  use  of  all  stratagems  to 
make  her  confess  where  you  was  gone  with  the 
Prince  of  Tunis.  That  princess  seeing  that  she 
could  not  conceal  your  flight  with  the  Prince  Al- 
manzon, and  fearing  a  pursuit,  said  that  you  was 
gone  to  take  sanctuary  with  the  Queen  of  Granada, 
your  aunt.  Zamut  believed  it,  and  sent  out  parties 
on  the  road  to  Granada,  to  bring  you  back  to  Fez. 
Zoroaster,  in  despair,  and  without  staying  for  the 
return  of  those  who  were  sent  after  you,  set  out 
also ;  and  within  this  year  we  have  travelled 
through  Spain  twice  or  thrice,  till  at  last  my  mas- 
ter's ill  fate  brought  him  into  this  meadow,  where 
this  invincible  knight  put  an  end  to  all  his  mis- 
fortunes.' 
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The  princess  could  not  forbear  crying  at  th« 
troubles  her  mother  had  undergone  upon  her  ac- 
count ;  but  the  prince  assuring  her  that  she  should 
soon  see  her  dear  Almanzon  again,  she  mounted 
her  horse  and  set  forwards.  The  motion  of  riding 
set  Elmedorus's  arm  bleeding  afresh,  which  Zamea 
stopped  with  an  herb  she  applied;  and  obliged 
liim  to  alight  at  a  little  town  there  was  on  the 
road,  and  sent  his  esquire  for  a  surgeon,  who,  hav- 
ing examined  the  wound,  told  him  he  must  keep 
his  bed  at  least  three  days,  notwithstanding  the 
wound  was  but  slight.  The  princess  had  much 
ado  to  get  the  knight  to  take  a  little  rest,  who, 
after  he  had  promised  her  he  would  go  to  bed,  re- 
tired to  her  own  chamber.  The  next  morning,  be- 
ing told  that  the  prince  was  asleep,  she  waited  in 
her  chamber  till  she  was  informed  he  was  awake ; 
when  going  to  his  bed-side,  and  asking  him  how  he 
did,  he  answered,  *  I  am  too  well,  madam,  for  an 
unhappy  wretch  :  Alzayda,  during  that  small  sleep 
into  which  my  loss  of  blood  cast  me,  has  been  to 
reproach  me ;  T  saw  her  in  a  chamber  of  the  same 
castle  Almanzon  is  confined  in  ;  she  seemed  to  me 
to  be  covered  with  a  veil  of  black  gauze,  and  to  re- 
proach me  for  the  little  care  I  had  taken  to  revenge 
her  deatli.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  told  her  that  the  oath  I  had  made  to  pu- 
nish her  enemies  prevented  my  following  her,  and 
tliat  I  had  not  neglected  one  moment  to  find  them 
out ;  but  the  effort  I  made  to  embrace  her  knees 
awakened  me.'  '  This  dream,'  replied  the  princess, 
'  is  very  mysterious ;  Alzayda  is  not  dead,  but  is, 
without  dispute,  in  the  same  prison  with  my  dear 
prince.'  '  Ah!  madam,'  said  Elmedorus,  letting 
fall  tears,  '  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  Tal- 
niut  my  esquire,  who  saw  her  dying,  and  who  has 
told  me  her  dying  words.'  '  If  I  knew  your  his- 
tory,' replied  the  princess,  '  and  you  could  put  the 
same  confidence  in  me  as  I  have  done  in  you,  I 
could  speak  with  the  more  certainty  :  Talmut  qxay 
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tell  it  me  while  j'our  wound  is  dressing.'  Elmedo- 
rus  could  not  refuse  Zamea ,  the  surgeon  came  at 
that  instant,  and  she  went  out  with  Talmut  and 
Adelinda,  leaving  Almanzon's  esquire  to  attend 
the  prince.  They  went  into  a  little  wood  behind 
the  house,  and  having  sought  out  a  shady  place, 
the  princess  and  Adelinda  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
with  Talmut  at  their  feet,  who  began  the  history  of 
his  master's  life  in  these  words. 
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THE  HISTORY 


PRINCE  ELMEDORUS  AND  THE 
PRINCESS  ALZAYDA. 


*  You  know,  without  doubt,  madam,  said  Talmut, 
that  my  master  is  the  son  of  the  King  of  Granada 
and  his  Queen  Ermendina,  whose  beauty  and  virtue 
were  the  delight  of  the  whole  court.  The  prince 
was  named  Llmeaorus  ;  and  since,  for  his  glorious 
exploits,  the  Knight  of  the  Fatal  Sword.  He  began 
to  be  known  by  that  name  in  a  war  the  king  his  fa- 
ther made  against  tne  Castilian  Moors,  where  he 
performed  acts  exceeding  common  courage  ; 
tliat  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  that 
peace  tliose  people  were  forced  to  sue  for. 

'  After  this  war,  he  asked   leave  of  the  king  to 
travel  incognito  throughout  Spain,  which  was  givea 
him  ;  but  the  queen,  who  doted  on  him,  opposed  it 
very  much,  because  a  magician,  her  friend,  called 
Zamat,  had   told  her   the  prince  would  run  great 
dangers  in  his  travels,  but  to  secure  him  gave  the 
queen    an    enchanted    ring  of  a  ruby,   cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  which  had  the  power  to  destroy 
all   enchantments  when  the  point  was   turned  up- 
wards.    Ihe  queen  seeing  she  could  not  dissuade 
her  son  from  going,  gave  him  this  ring,  and  made  " 
him    promise  to    wear    it  always  as  the    magician  . 
had  told  her  ;  which  Elmedorus  promised,  and  left  J 
Granada,  attended  only  by  me.    After  having  spent  i 
a   year   iu   visiting   several   courts,  we   arrived  at  { 
Leon  oj  a  day  a   great  horse  race  was  to  be  run,  j 
wherein  the  princess  was  to  give  the  prize,  being  a  | 
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sword  set  with  rubies  of  great  value ;  which  my 
prince  won  witli  so  great  an  address,  that  he  was 
admired  by  the  whole  court,  and  afterwards  went 
to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  charming  Al- 
zayda.  If  I  had  not  seen  you,  madam,'  continued 
Talmut,  '  1  should  say  that  the  Princess  of  Leon 
was  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  all  Spain  ;  never 
was  majesty  accompanied  with  more  sweetness  of 
temper :  her  hair  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  her 
complexion  so  fine  and  lively,  that  nothing  could 
;  exceed  it  but  her  brilliant  eyes  :  in  short,  her  whole 
person  abounded  in  charms.' 

'  Elraedorus,  ravished  with  so  much  beauty,  was 
lost  in  thought ;  and  if  the  king,  to  whom  he  had 
told  his  name,  had  not  just  then  made  him  a  com- 
pliment, to  which  he  was  obliged  to  reply,  it  would 
;     have  been  some  time  before  he  would  liave  got  out 
I     of  that  pleasing  trance.     When  the  races  were  over 
j     the  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  having  forced 
'     my  prince  to  accept  of  an  apartment,  he  went  and 
]     changed  his  habit,  and  returned  to  pass  the  even- 
I     ing  with  the  queen,  and  had  the  happiness  of  talk- 
ing above  two  hours  with  the  princess.     But  what 
!     new  charms  did  he  discover  in  that  conversation  ! 
Her  wit   surpassed  her  beauty;  and   a  sweetness, 
attended  with  a  strict  modesty,  reigned  in  all  her 
;     actions  ;  the  which,  though  it  inspired   him  with 
;     love,  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  complain.     El- 
I     medorus    was    but   too    sensible    of   this    tyrannic 
1     power,   and  retired   to  his  apartment  tlie  most  in 
I    love  that  man  could  be  :  every  day  after  strength- 
1    ened  his  chains,  and  rendered  them  as  invincible 
as  those  of  death. 

'  At  the  same  time  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
■  young  maid  of  the  princess's  retinue,  named  San- 
I  chea,  for  whom  I  had  some  esteem  ;  and  was  in- 
';  formed  by  her,  that  that  admirable  princess  con- 
f  ceived  an  inclination  towards  mj'  master,  which 
\'t  she  opposed  in  vain  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  se- 
f    vere  virtue,  she  was  not  displeased  to  see  the  cont 
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quest  her  ejes  had  made,  but  concealed  her  senti- 
ments so  well,  that  Elmedorus,  perceiving  no  more 
than  a  bare  civility,  doubted  whether  she  knew 
how  much  he  adored  her.  Sometimes  he  would 
say,  softly,'  and  looking  full  upon  lier,  Divine  Al- 
zayda,  is  it  possible  that  my  sighs  and  languishing 
looks  should  not  inform  you  how  much  I  am  in 
love,  and  tliat  my  passion  exceeds  all  others  ?  Can 
so  pure  a  flame  offend  ?  And  at  those  times  was 
just  ready  to  declare  liis  love;  but  his  respect,  and 
the  fear  of  being  banished  that  lovely  princess's 
presence,  prevented  him.  At  this  time  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Leon, 
•who,  that  he  might  not  be  surprised  by  his  enemy, 
assembled  liis  troops,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  marched,  with  Elmedorus,  who  would 
accompany  him,  to  the  frontiers.  My  prince  could 
not  take  his  leave  of  the  princess  but  iu  the  queen's 
presence,  where  she  was  afraid  she  should  not  be 
mistress  enough  of  herself  to  hide  her  grief  at  his 
going  to  a  war,  which  it  was  thought  by  all  persons 
would  be  very  bloody.  And  the  Prince  of  Grana- 
da, for  his  part,  was  very  mucli  concerned  that  he 
could  not  tell  her,  that,  to  show  how  much  his  life 
was  consecrated  to  her,  he  was  going  to  fight 
against  her  fatlier's  enemies.  When  we  arrived  on 
the  frontiers,  where  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
army  was,  the  King  of  Leon  would  have  given  the 
Prince  of  Granada  a  command  ;  but  he  refused  it, 
saying  that  he  would  have  the  honour  of  fighting 
near  his  person.  We  were  some  time  before  we 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  till  tlie  prince,  whose  anny  was  larger 
than  ours,  presented  one.  Both  armies  fought 
■with  equal  courage  and  conduct,  and  victory  seem- 
ed to  declare  for  our  enemies ;  when  my  prince 
changed  the  scene  of  the  battle  by  killing  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  whose  troops,  instead  of  re- 
venging his  death,  thought  only  of  flight,  and  left 
us  the  field  of  battle. 
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*  This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  :  the 
enenii'   retired    to  their   frontiers ;    and  the   king, 
'    after  giving  my  master  a  thousand  thanks,  return- 
ed to  Leon.     The  queen  and  princess  came  to  meet, 
us;  the  roads  were  crowded  with  people,  who  said 
'    aloud,  that  the  only  way  to  see  the  King  of  Leon 
master  of  great  part  of  Spain   was   to   marry  the 
Prince  of  Granada  with  the  Princess  Alzayda.    El- 
;    medorus,  finding  tlie  occasion  favourable  to  speak 
of  his   love,  went   up  to  Alzayda's  chariot,  with 
whom   there  was   none  but  Sanchea,   and  said  to 
'■■   her,   Madam,   tlie   gods    sometimes   explain    them- 
j    selves  by  the  mouths  of  the  people  ;  shall   I  dare 
I    to  presume  that  this  oracle  may  not  offend  the  di- 
I    vine   Alzayda  ?      My  heart,  inflamed   by  the   first 
i    glance  of  your  eyes  with  the  most  respectful  pas- 
I    sion,  has  waited  long   for  this  happy  moment  to 
j    declare  itself :  'tis  in  your  power,  charming  prin- 
j    cess,  to  condemn  ray  love  to  an  eternal  silence,  or 
I    to  permit  me  to  call  myself  your  knight.     Sir,  re- 
j    plied  Alzayda,  blushing,  if  it  is   the   will   of  the 
i    gods  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Granada,  it 
,    would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  resist  it  ;  but  let  me 
I    wait  till  they  declare  themselves  by  voices  less  tu- 
multuous; and  give  me  leave  till  then  to  doubt  of 
I   their  profound  decrees,  and  not  force  me  to  forget 
i   the  victory  we   owe  you,  to  remember  the  crime 
'■   you    commit   in  speaking  to  me  of  love,  which  I 
I   ought  not  to  listen  to  without  the  consent  of  the 
I   king  and  queen.     1  have  no  reason  to  believe  they 
;   will   refuse  me  it,  answered  the    prince ;  but  as  I 
I    cannot  doubt,  madam,  but  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  displease  you,   I   shall  punish  this  rash  heart, 
which  harbours  a  guilty  flame  too  much,  since  it  is 
disowned  by  the  lady  who  first  gave  it  birth.     The 
,  king,  who  then  came  up  to  Alzayda's  chariot,  pre- 
vented her  making  Elmedorus  any  reply  ;  but  what- 
ever constraint  she  put  herself  under   to   conceal 
;  the  regard  she  had  for  him,  she  made  him  a  sign 
to  retire  with  so  sweet  and  obliging  a  looir,  that 
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he  forgot  all  the  severe  things  she  said  before. 
From  that  day  Elmedorus  began  to  hope,  and  re- 
doubled liis  cares  and  love  with  so  much  respect 
and  tenderness,  that  the  beautiful  Alzajda  de- 
clared she  should  not  oppose  his  passion  if  the 
king  her  father  approved  it. 

'  At  that  time,  madam,'  continued  the  esquire, 
'  the  Prince  of  Maroc's  challenge  was  brought  to 
court,  and  my  master  asked  the  king's  and  prin- 
cess's consent  to  go  to  maintain  her  charms.  Al- 
zayda  refused  him  with  a  modesty  that  rendered 
lier  more  deserving  of  the  care  Elmedorus  would 
take  to  gain  the  victory  for  her  ;  but  the  king,  who 
loved  lier  tenderly,  and  who  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  Prince  of  Granada  liad  an  inclination  for 
his  daughter,  gave  him  leave  to  go  and  call  himself 
her  knight,  and  obliged  the  princess  to  give  him  a 
scarf  she  wore  that  day  to  hang  the  sword  on  he 
won  at  the  horse-races.  The  princess  obeyed  with 
so  obliging  a  blush,  that  my  prince  never  disputed 
but  that  with  these  marks  of  his  happiness  he 
should  overcome  Zoroaster,  and  all  the  knights  in 
the  world ;  and  taking  his  leave  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  Alzayda,  set  forward  on  his  journey  to 
Fez. 

'  We  travelled  several  days  without  any  adven- 
ture befalling  us,  till  we  came  to  tlie  sea-side, 
wliich  we  were  to  cross  to  Africa,  and  where  we 
went  on  board  a  vessel  that  we  found  there  just 
going  off;  but,  madam,  we  were  no  sooner  out  at 
sea  but  a  sudden  sleepiness  seized  us  that  we  could 
not  resist.  When  we  awoke,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  magnificent  palace,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  All  that  could  be  desired  to  make 
a  place  agreeable  was  found  here,  whether  for  tlie 
nobleness  of  the  buildings,  the  richness  of  the  fur- 
niture, or  tlie  beauty  of  the  gardens,  and  fine  foun- 
tains and  canals.  The  woods  about  abounded  witK 
arbours  of  jessamine,  and  tine  walks  of  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees,  where  the  birds,  by  their  sweet 
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harmonious  concerts, ravished  the  senses;  in  short, 
a  perpetual  spring  reigned  in  this  heavenly  abode. 
Elmedorus  was  verj'  much  surprised  to  find  him- 
self in  so  beautiful  a  palace;  and  while  he  was  re- 
flecting how  he  came  there,  he  saw  a  beautiful 
]ady  enter,  followed  by  a  great  many  lovely 
nymphs.  Elmedorus,  said  the  lady  to  him,  the 
gods,  to  whom  the  lives  of  heroes  are  always  dear, 
informed  me  that  the  tournament  at  Fez  would  be 
fatal  to  you;  therefore  be  not  displeased  with  me 
for  preventing  your  going  to  a  place  so  fatal  to 
your  life.  No  lady  can  dispute  with  Alzayda  the 
prize  of  beauty;  and  Zoroaster's  challenge  cannot 
affect  her  charms.  As  soon  as  the  time  of  this  dan- 
gerous diversion  is  passed,  the  same  vessel  that 
brought  you  hither  shall  carry  you  a  much  shorter 
way  to  the  charming  Princess  of  Leon,  if  nothing 
here  can  detain  you.  Nothing  can  keep  me  from 
my  princess,  interrupted  the  prince,  in  a  passion  ; 
and,  though  I  see  here  all  that  is  most  perfect  in 
nature,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
gods  would  have  permitted  me  to  have  died  fight- 
ing for,  and  maintaining  the  charms  of  the  divine 
Alzayda,  than  to  languish  out  my  days  at  this  dis- 
tance from  her  bright  eyes.  Well,  said  the  lady, 
presenting  him  her  hand  to  lead  him  into  the  gar- 
den, time  will  perhaps  make  you  change  your  mind. 
'After  two  or  three  turns  in  the  flower-garden, 
where  there  were  very  beautiful  statues,  she  pro- 
posed to  him  to  run  with  one  of  her  nymphs  in  a 
long  alley  of  orange-trees ;  telling  him,  that  all  the 
knights  whom  fortune  brought  thither  were  obliged 
to  try  their  swiftness  with  Liriopa,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  nymph.  Elmedorus,  unwilling  to  be 
the  first  that  should  break  through  that  custom, 
though  he  knew  not  the  mystery  of  it,  set  out  at 
the  same  time  with  that  nymph,  and  was  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  above  twenty  yards  before  her; 
but  he  found  himself  so  dry  with  that  exercise, 
that  he  drank  plentifully  at  a  fountain  which  stood 
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at  the  end  of  the  race,  though  the  water  was  of  a 
blackish  colour  and  disagreeable  taste.     He  had  no 
sooner  swallowed  this  water  but  he  thought  of  ne-  -^ 
ver  leaving  this  place  ;  Alzayda  was  blotted  out  of  ' 
his  heart,  and  his  passion  decreasing,  when,  void  of  ^ 
the  remembrance  of  the   person,  he  believed    the 
fairy  Desideria  to  be  the  object;  and,  approaching 
her,  received   the  compliments  she  made   him  for 
vanquishing  Liriopa  with  so  tender  an  air,  that  the 
fairy  applauded  herself  for  her  success.     When  it 
was  night  we  returned  to  the  palace,  where  we  had  ■ 
a  delicious  supper,  and  after  it  a  charming  concert 
of  music,  which  concluded   the  evening ;  then 
prince  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  he  slept  all 
tlie  night,  without   thinking  of  the    beautiful  Al- 
zayda. 

'  I  have  been  since  informed,  that  the  enchanted 
fountain,  which  made  such  a  prodigious  change  in 
Elmedorus,  took  its  rise  from  the  river  Styx  ;  a 
tliat  the   fairy,  by    an   extraordinary   charm,  had 
added  to  its  natural  virtue  that  of  rendering  her- 
self the  object  of  the   knight's  love.     I  was  told, 
moreover,   by  one  of  her   nymi)hs,  that  Desideria 
passing   one    day    through   Leon,    to    gather   some 
herbs    on    tlie  mountains  v.hich   surrounded  that 
kingdom,   and   seeing  the  Prince  of  Granada,  she 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  resolved 
to   get  him  to  her  island ;  that  the  opportunity  of 
the    tournament   seemed    favourable   to   her ;    and  ■ 
that  she  laid  that  fatal  vessel  on  the  coast  which 
brought   us    to  her  palace.     The  prince,  charmed 
with  the  bounties  of  the    fairies,  passed  his  time  ; 
very  happily :  he   could  wish   for  nothing   but  he  \ 
had  it ;  and  the  fairy  amused  him  agreeably  by  a 
thousand   new  diversions.      Sometimes    these  two  ■' 
lovers,  accompanied  by  nymphs  finely  drest,  were  ^ 
drawn  in  chariots  of  ebony  by  white  unicorns  to.i 
the  sea-side,  where  the  lish,  in  obedience  to  the  eatij^ 
chantmeuts  of  Desideria,  hung  themselves  on  tM.^ 
hooks  which  the  princ*  threw  out  for  them  ;  sotatfk  i 
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CJlflfis,  on  horses  as  swift  as  deer,  tliej'  hunted  the 
most  savage  beasts,  which  could  not  avoid  the  fa- 
tal darts  which  Ehnedorus  threw  at  thern,  but  fell 
before  liim  ;  and  sometimes  yielding  to  softer  plea- 
sures, they  diverted  themselves  in  seeing  the  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  dancing  on  the  flowery 
meads;  but  more  often  pleased  themselves  in  ten- 
der conversations,  without  any  witnesses  to  their 
loves,  and  passed  whole  days  in  the  most  dark  and 
shady  parts  of  the  wood,  where  they  could  be  the 
most  retired, 

'  One  day,  when  the  prince,  impatient  to  see  his 
beautiful  fairy,  whom  he  could  not  find  in  her 
apartment,  was  looking  for  her  in  a  grove  of  myr- 
tle, where  she  often  went,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
man  of  a  majestic  presence,  who,  imprinting  on 
him  respect  and  fear,  said  to  him,  What  dost  thou 
lere,  unhappy  Elmedorus  ?  Thou  languishest  in  a 
soft  idleness,  while  the  cruel  Asmonadus,  having 
:onquered  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  keeps  thy  princess 
»  prisoner.  Dost  not  thou  remember  tlie  love 
yhich  thou  hast  sworn  to  the  divine  Alzayda?  See 
f  the  fairy  has  any  thing  comes  nigh  her  beauty. 
And,  saying  these  words,  gave  him  her  picture, 
illmedorus,  ashamed  at  these  reproaches,  and 
truck  with  those  features  which  he  had  so  long 
dored,  remained  for  some  time  distracted.  Throw 
fF  this  enchantment,  which  makes  thee  a  slave, 
ontinued  this  stranger:  why  hast  thou  forgot  to 
lake  use  of  the  ring  which  the  queen  thy  mother 
ave  thee  when  at  Granada?  Turn  it  up  on  that 
ide  on  which  it  bears  its  fatality,  and  behold  its 
ivine  virtue. 

'  Elmedorus,  coming  to  himself  at  this  discourse 
f  the  enchanter  Zamat,  looked  on  his  finger,  and 
iiw  that  his  ring  was  turned  with  the  point  down- 
ards;  and,  following  the  advice  of  this  wise  ma- 
■.cian,  found  himself  to  be  the  same  as  when  he 
as  at  Leon.  lie  blushed  with  rage  and  anger  for 
iie  time  he  had  wasted  with  the  fairy  Desideria  ; 
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ami  being  about  to  ask  Zamat  how  he  should  get 

out  of  that  island,  could  not  find  him.     In  haste 

to  go  and  deliver  the  princess,  he  ran  to  the  palace, 

and  ordered  me  to  get  the  horses  ready.     Just   as 

we  were  going,   the  fairj',  informed  of  his  intent, 

came  to   stop  him  ;  but,  without  being  moved  by. 

her  words  or  tears,  we  left  lier  palace  and  the  ea- 

chanted  isle.     We  found  a  vessel  in  the  port  ready 

to   sail,    and    soon  reached   the   continent   a« 

■where,  mounting  our  horses,  we  pursued  our  jour- 

nev.     One  morning,  as  we  were  coming  out   of  a 

thick   forest,   we    saw   a    knight  armed    cap-a-p( 

mounted  on  a  stately  courser,  wlio  came   and   i 

costed  ray  prince.     Elmedorus,  said  he,  I  am  the 

knight,  the  revenger  of  infidelities ;  and  that  thou 

hast  been  guilty   of  towards   the  I'airy  Desideria 

cauuot  be  repaired  but  by  thy   death.     I  an 

brother,  and  am  as  well  skilled  in  enchantments; 

but  believing  myself  able,  by  my  courage,  to  makf 

thee  repent  of  the  injury  thou  hast  done  her,  I  shal 

only  make  use  of  my  sword.     Let  us  see,  then,  saic 

Elmedorus,   drawing  his,  if  it  is  as  dangerous 

thy  charms,  and  if  I  can  find  a  mortal  place  in  < 

chanters   as  well   as   in  other  knights.     In  sayinj 

these  words  he  turned  his  horse   half  about,  ani 

attacked  the  knight  with  a  surprising  valour.  The 

both   fought  desperatelj' ;    but  the  prince,    seein 

that  he    bled,  redoubled  his   fury,  and   threw  hi 

enemy  to  the  ground ;  and,  setting  his  foot  upo 

bis   throat,   he  said  to  him.  Thou  must  own  tlu 

thy  enchantments  would  have  been  of  more  serviw 

to  thee  than  thy  sword.    I  confess,  said  the  knigl 

that  my  life  is  in  your  power.     Rise  then,  said  J 

medorus,  I  give  it  thee,  to  acquit  myself  of  whal 

ov^e  to  Desideria ;  and,  helping  him  to  get  up  ai 

mount  his  horse,  left  him  full  of  shame  and  Tag. 

In   the  mean   time  we  were  forced  to  stop  at  ti 

first  house  we  could  come  at,  to  stop  the  bleedii 

of  my  prince's  wounds  ;  and  putting  him  to  be 

Hotwithstandiug  his  extreme  desire  to  see  his  pri 
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eess,  I  went  for  a  surgeon,  who  told  ine  that  his 
wounds  were  very  dangerous.  I  declare,  madam, 
tliat  at  this  news  I  was  sensibly  concerned  ;  but 
the  gods,  who  reserved  this  unhappy  prince  for 
greater  afflictions,  sent  as  a  succour  which  I  could 
not  expect.  ^Vhile  the  surgeon  was  probing  the 
■wounds,  the  master  of  the  cottage  where  %ve  had 

■  taken  up  our  quarters    came    in,   and    seeing  the 
wounds,  went  out,   and  returned  with  his  hands 

■  full  of  herbs,  which  he  bruised,  and  dipping  com- 
I     presses  in  the  juice,  applied  them,  and  assured  my 

master  he  should  be  perfectly  cured  in  two  days. 
I     My  prince  found  his  host's  words  to  be  very  true; 
!     and,  after  having  recompensed  him  for  his  charity, 
I     set   forward   for  Leon.     In  our   way  we   were  in- 
formed    by    a   person    whom    we    met    of   all   the 
changes  that  had   happened  during  our  absence : 
that  Asmonadus,   Prince  of  Estramadura,  a  cruel 
and  wicked  magician,  falling  in  love  with  the  prin- 
cess, and  being  refused  by  the  good  king  her  father, 
to  revenge   himself  laid   siege   to  Leon,  which  he 
f     found  defenceless,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
i     and   put  the   king  and  queen  to   death.     That  he 
\     kept  the  princess  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  and,  by 
'     his  seeming  respect  and  presents,  endeavoured  to 
;     make  her   forget    his  crimes ;    but   that   generous 
t     princess,  despising  his  love  as  much  as  his  hatred, 
i     spent  her  days  in  sorrow  and  affliction :  and  that 
f     for  the  last  fortnight  she  had  been  very  ill.     This 
I    melanc-iioly  news  had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  heart 
i     of  Elmedorus,  who  fell  into  a  swoon.     His  wounds 
J    broke  open  again,  and  were  attended  by  a  violent 
i     fever,  vvhich  brought  him   almost  to  death's  door. 
!     His  uneasiness  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  princess 
3     made  him  send  me  directly  away  to  Leon.    I  found 
t     the  palace   all    in   confusion,    no    sentries    at    the 
;     gates,  and  went   into  Alzayda's  apartment  without 
r    hinderance  :  but,  when  I  came  into  her  own  cham- 
!    ber,  O  heavens  !  what  a  sight  did  1  behold  !     Her 
,tl    face  was  as  pdle  as  death,  her  eyes  half  shut,  and 
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her  mouth  half  open :  ia  short,  there  appeared  no 
signs  of  life  in  her.  My  surprise  and  grief  were 
so  great  that  I  could  not  help  crj'ing  out,  which 
made  Sanchea,  who  sat  by  that  dying  beauty  all  in 
tears,  turn  her  head  towards  me.  Sanchea,  said  I, 
■what,  have  you  forgot  me  ?  Ah  !  Talmut,  replied 
she,  the  Prince  of  Granada  is  happy  in  death,  if  he 
always  loved  this  unfortunate  princess.  My  prince 
is  not  dead,  answered  I,  but  would  have  been  here, 
had  not  the  news  of  the  princess's  illness  put  him 
in  danger  of  his  life.  Just  heavens  !  cried  San- 
chea, what  fatality  hangs  over  the  unhappy  house 
of  Leon !  The  princess,  continued  that  maid,  had 
courage  enough  to  resist  all  the  cruelties  of  As- 
monadus  ;  but  slie  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  El- 
inedorus,  whom  that  perfidious  tyrant  told  her  was 
killed  in  a  duel;  and  from  that  moment  she  has 
shown  no  token  of  life:  in  vain  I  conjure  her  to 
give  me  some  signs  that  she  knows  me,  but  can  get 
nothing  from  her  but  deep  sighs.  Asmonadus, 
pleased  with  her  despair,  shows  a  malicious  joy, 
which  increases  her  grief.  But  let  us  try  if  the 
news  you  bring  can  recall  her  to  life  :  go  to  her, 
and  speak  to  her  as  from  the  prince.  ISIadam.said 
I  to  tlie  princess,  taking  up  one  of  her  fair  hands, 
and  squeezing  it  to  awaken  her,  Elmedorus  is  not 
dead,  he  lives  for  j'ou  ;  will  you  forsake  him  ?  At 
this  name,  so  dear  to  her,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  turning  them  towards  me,  she  seemed  as  if 
she  wanted  to  know  who  I  was.  I  am,  madam, 
continued  I,  Talmut,  whom  the  Prince  of  Granada 
has  sent  to  let  you  know  how  much  he  can  assure 
you  of  his  respectful  passion.  Talmut,  said  she,  I 
have  no  share  in  this  life ;  but  tell  your  master, 
that,  as  I  die  for  him,  I  would  have  him  live  to  re- 
veuae  me  :  and  on  finishing  these  words,  which  I 
could  but  just  hear,  she  fell  into  her  former  le- 
thargy. Asmonadus  then  coming  in  I  retired  ;  but 
I  was  no  sooner  on  the  stairs  than  I  heard  a  cry, 
The  princess  js  dead.    With  grief  I  returned  to 
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the  prince,  and  not  daring  to  let  him  know  the 
truth,  I  told  him  that  Alzayda  was  better;  but  he 
seeing  in  my  face  the  marks  of  the  tears  which  I 
had  shed,  no  longer  doubted  of  his  misfortune. 

'All  that  rage  could  inspire  and  invent  this  mi- 
serable prince  said  and  did  ;  and  if  I  had  not  told 
him  the  commands  of  that  dying  princess,  he  would 
Dot  have  survived  her  death  a  moment.  Yes,  too 
unhappy  Alzayda,  said  he,  5'ou  shall  be  revenged; 
I  swear,  by  all  the  love  I  owe  your  dear  shade,  I 
■will  presen-e  this  life  till  I  have  appeased  your  an- 
gry ghost.  After  this  resolution  he  was  obliged  to 
take  care  of  his  health,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
follow  the  commands  of  his  dear  princess,  and 
within  fifteen  days  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed  ; 
and,  allowing  himself  time  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
riding,  sent  me  agam  to  Leon  to  know  what  was 
become  of  the  princess's  body,  and  where  Asmona- 
dus  was.  I  could  learn  nothing  but  that  the  ty- 
rant had  taken  the  corpse  along  with  him,  which 
Sanchea  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave,  and  that 
the  palace  was  shut  up.  I  thought  it  to  no  pur- 
pose to  make  any  further  inquiry,  but  returned  to 
tell  my  master  that  Asmonadus  was  gone  from 
Leon,  which  increased  that  unhappy  prince's  grief 
the  more.  However,  resolved  to  find  him  out,  we 
set  forward  for  Estramadura,  believing  that,  for 
fear  of  the  people's  rising  at  the  sight  of  their  prin- 
cess's body,  he  was  gone  to  bury  her  in  his  own 
dominions  ;  but  there  we  could  not  find  him. 
Since  then,  the  unfortunate  Elmedorus  has  travel- 
led through  all  Spain  to  find  his  enemj",  and  for 
this  year  has  passed  his  nights  in  the  forest,  and 
his  days  in  places  where  he  hoped  to  satisfy  his 
revenge.' 

'  I  could  not  have  believed,'  said  the  Princess 
Zamea,  after  the  esquire  had  made  an  end  of  his 
relation,  '  that  I  could  have  been  sensible  of  any 
other  person's  misfortunes  after  my  own,  but  the 
Prince  of  Granada's  are  very  moving ;  let  us  go 
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and  comfort  him.'  At  the  same  time  the  princess 
got  up,  and  returned  to  the  house  ;  and  then  going 
into  Elmedorus's  chamber,  said,  '  Indeed,  sir,  your 
misfortunes  are  able  to  draw  tears  from  other  eyes 
besides  your  ov/n ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  could  not 
refrain.'  '  Madam,'  replied  the  prince,  '  I  should 
tell  you,  that  the  compassion  of  so  great  a  princess 
as  yourself  softens  them  ;  but,  amiable  Zamea, 
mine  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  com- 
fort but  from  death.'  I  hope  for  a  happier  end,' 
answered  the  Princess  of  Fez,  '  since  1  have  heard 
your  history,  and  doubt  not  but  the  admirable  Al- 
zayda  is  yet  living.  Asmonadus,  knowing  of  your 
return,  and  fearing  your  presence,  certainly  took 
the  Princess  of  Leon  away  in  that  swoon  which 
made  your  esquire  believe  she  was  dead;  and,  to 
conceal  her,  keeps  her  a  prisoner,  as  I  told  you  : 
this  morning,  in  that  fatal  castle  from  whence  yon  > 
are  to  deliver  the  Prince  of  Tunis.  'Ti->  what  the  : 
enchanter  Zamat  would  have  you  to  understand  by  ; 
the  dream ;  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  any  thing  \ 
but  your  health,  and  the  ring  he  gave  you,  to  put  - 
an  end  to  all  our  calamities.'  '  Alas!  madam,'  re-' 
plied  the  prince,  if  our  happiness  depends  on  that' 
fatal  ring,  it  is  very  uncertain,  since  I  lost  it  in 
the  fight  with  Desideria's  brother,  and  tlie  Fates 
have  deprived  me  of  that  friendly  assistance.' 
'  Your  courase,'  answered  the  princess,  '  will  staai 
us  instead  of  all:  think  only  of  your  health.'  And 
after  these  words,  Zamea,  fearing  she  should  dis- 
compose hull  by  too  long  a  discourse,  retired. 

The  next  day  the  princess  took  a  walk  in  thi 
same  wood  again,  attended  by  Adelinda  and  th< 
Prince  of  Tunis's  esquire,  where,  after  some  turns. 
she  sat  down  in  the  same  siiady  place  that  Talnial 
had  given  her  the  history  of  his  master's  life  ill- 
She  had  not  been  long  seated  before  she  bea*» 
a  person  talking  loud,  saying,  '  I  must  own, 
dam,  the  inconstancy  of  the  Prince  Alinzor  de 
serves  all  your  hatred;  but  I  would  have  yoi 
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derate  it,  and  return  to  the  Canary  Islands.'  '  No, 
Phenisa,'  replied  another  person,  'hope  not  to  see 
the  happy  Canary  Isles  till  I  have  punished  the 
Prince  of  Numidia  for  his  infidelity.  The  Mag- 
nificent Fairy  told  me  that  I  should  find  an  end  of 
my  troubles  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada :  we  are 
not  far  off;  and  I  will  never  return  till  I  have 
washed  away  the  mortal  injury  he  has  done  me  in 
his  blood.' 

Zamea,  curious  to  see  this  stranger,  in  the  sound 
of  whose  voice  there  was  something  very  moving, 
got  up,  and,  advancing  forwards,  saw  two  young 
knights  sitting  on  the  grass  ;  and  not  doubting,  by 
what  she  had  heard,  of  tlie  reason  that  obliged  this 
I  stranger  to  conceal  her  sex,  and  charmed  with  her 
I  youth  and  beauty,  ran  to  her  with  open  arms,  and 
'said,  '  Lovely  princess,  be  not  displeased  that 
.chance  has  let  me  know  that  I  can  give  you  such 
i  tender  proofs  of  friendship  as  none  that  see  you 
can  refuse.  I  am  an  unhappy  princess,'  continued 
[Zamea,  '  used  to  bewail  my  sorrows  :  let  us  com- 
iplain  together ;  it  may  help  to  comfort  us.'  '  What- 
lever  reason  I  may  have  to  be  angry  that  I  am 
Iknown,'  replied  the  Princess  of  the  Canaries,  '  I 
have  no  cause  to  be  displeased  at  the  happy  oppor- 
tunity of  mingling  tears  with  so  illustrious  a  per- 
son, which  may  contribute  to  assuage  great  afflic- 
tions. But  the  misfortune  you  heard  me  complain 
of  is  certainly  so  injurious,  that  nothing  but  the 
deatli  of  him  who  was  the  cause  of  it  can  make  an 
atonement.'  '  The  death  of  an  enemy  who  once 
was  dear  to  us,'  answered  Zamea,  '  and  who  some- 
times remains  so,  though  we  don't  think  it,  is  net 
.always  a  certain  remedy.  But,  my  princess,'  ccn- 
itinued  she,  '  it  is  not  now  a  proper  time  to  dispute 
.about  your  revenge  ;  some  daj's  acquaintance  may 
.gain  me  more  of  your  friendship,  and  then  I  may 
convince  you.  Let  us  think  now  of  a  little  re- 
freshment, after  your  fatigues,  in  a  small  habita- 
:iori,  where  the  wounds  of  a  great  prince  keep  me 
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some  days.'  This  piece  of  friendship  of  the  beauts 
fal  Zamea  the  Princess  of  the  Canaries  could  not 
resist,  but  went  with  her  to  the  cottage. 

The  Prince  of  Granada  was  surprised  to  see  SO 
beautiful  a  knight  with  the  Princess  of  Fez  :  but 
the  charming  Zamea  having  told  him  the  adven- 
ture, he  offered  the  Princess  of  the  Canaries  his 
arm  and  sword  to  revenge  her.  '  I  have  no  need 
of  an}-  other  liand  but  my  own,  generous  knight/ 
said  she,  '  to  punish  the  false  wretch  ;  for  sliould 
another  spill  his  blood,  his  death  would  cost  me 
tears.'  '  1  told  you,  madam,'  replied  Zamea,  '  that 
this  ungrateful  man  was  dearer  to  you  than  you 
believed  :  you  are  afraid  of  trusting  your  revenge 
into  too  sure  hands.'  '  Judge  not  so  ill  of  my  ha- 
tred,'  answered  the  Princess  of  the  Canaries ;  '  if 
ever  you  felt  that  cruel  passion,  j'ou  must  grant 
that  the  pleasure  of  revenging  an  injury  one's  self 
is  very  sensible.'  '  I  can  see  nothing  in  all  you  say, 
fair  princess,'  said  Zamea,  '  but  a  disguised  love ; 
and,  if  the  too  happy  Alinzor  was  to  appear  at  your 
feet,  his  sighs  and  repentance  would  sooner  abate 
your  passion  than  his  death.'  The  surgeon  coming 
to  dress  the  prince's  wounds,  the  princesses  retired 
to  their  own  chamber,  where  their  charming  con- 
versation cultivated  an  extraordinary  love  and 
friendship.  The  Princess  Zamea  having  obliged 
the  Princess  of  the  Canaries  to  promise  not  to  go 
without  her,  since  they  were  both  to  go  to  Gra- 
nada, desired  her  the  next  day  to  inform  her  of 
Alinzor's  infidelities,  which  the  lovely  Princess  of 
the  Canaries  did  in  these  words. 
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'  You  know  already,  madam,'  said  Zalmayda, 
'  that  I  am  the  princess  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
may  be  ignorant  that  ray  mother  died  in  childbed 
of  me,  and  that  my  father  did  not  survive  her 
ruAiiy  years.  I  was  left  under  the  care  of  the 
princess  Zantilla,  my  motlier's  sister;  and  during 
my  iofitncy,  my  father  committed  the  government 
of  my  dominions  to  the  prince  of  tiie  Summer 
Islands,  who  was  a  prudent  prince,  and  very  fit  to 
govern  so  headstrong  a  people  as  my  subjects: 
but  love,  unhappily  for  me,  made  him  think  that 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings  was  to  be  beloved  by 
me.  The  princess  Zantilla  used  all  her  power  with 
me,  and  represented  continually,  that  a  sceptre 
was  too  weighty  for  me  to  hold;  and  that  the  Ca- 
narians,  used  to  the  government  of  Zenorus,  which 
[  was  his  name,  would  be  pleased  to  see  my  crown 
upon  liis  head.  All  her  arguments  were  of  no 
force  witli  me,  I  could  not  like  Zenorus ;  and  the 
reputation  he  had  of  being  a  great  sorcerer,  gave  me 
such  an  aversion  to  him  I  could  never  overcome ; 
though  he  has  served  me  after  such  a  manuer,  that 
I  ought  to  have  all  the  obligation  in  the  world  to 
him. 

'  The  court  of  the  Canaries  was  in  this  condition, 
when  I  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  stood  upon  the  continent.  The  prin. 
cess  Zantilla  could  not  undertake  this  voyage,  by 
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reason  of  an  indisposition  she  lay  under;  and  Ze- 
norus  was  gone  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  his  own 
dominions.  I  embarked  only  with  this  maid  you 
see  with  me,  and  some  slaves,  by  reason  I  had  a 
mind  to  perform  this  pilgrimage  incognito.  \Ve 
landed,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  at  the  nearest  sea- 
port to  the  temple,  from  whence  I  went  in  a  cha- 
riot to  some  fine  long  shaded  walks,  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  temple's  great  gates.  When  the  sacri- 
fices began,  I  went  in;  and  during  the  ceremonies, 
observed  over-against  me  a  young  knight  of  an  ad- 
mirable shape,  who  looked  at  me  so  earnestly,  that 
he  made  me  blush :  but  discovering  in  his  face  a 
tliousand  charms,  my  thoughts  were  more  intent 
to  watch  him  than  on  the  hymns  that  were  sung  to 
the  honour  of  the  goddess.  When  the  sacrifices 
were  over,  I  went  out  of  the  temple,  and  was  fol- 
lowed through  all  the  walks  by  this  knight  like  my 
shadow :  wherever  I  went,  he  was  near  me,  and 
his  eyes  always  meeting  mine  :  we  kindled  in  eacli 
other's  breast  a  pure  and  everlasting  flame.  This 
effect  of  sympatliy  was  so  extraordinary,  that  this 
knight,  who  was  the  prince  of  Numidia,  could  not  ' 
forbear  speaking  to  me,  and  offering  me  his  hand 
to  help  me  into  my  chariot ;  and  I,  in  the  per- 
plexity of  thought  whether  or  no  I  should  accept 
of  the  assistance  of  a  stranger,  could  not  tell  how 
to  refuse  him.  JMadam,  said  he,  I  must  be  well 
beloved  by  the  goddess  we  worship  in  this  place, 
to  liave  inspired  )ier  vestal  not  to  offer  my  sacrifices  ' 
till  to-morrow,  since  by  this  delay  she  has  show 
me  the  most  admirable  person  the  gods  ever  form- 
ed. Certainly  that  lady  was  not  in  the  temple,  re- 
plied I,  unwilling  to  take  so  flattering  a  speech  to 
myself;  for  I  saw  no  woman  that  attracted  mj 
eyes.  The  reason  is,  madam,  replied  the  bold  ' 
Alinzor,  you  saw  not  yourself,  since  you  knew  not  ^ 
yourself  in  that  beautiful  person,  whose  tyrannic 
power  I  feel.  .Sir,  said  I,  with  a  serious  air,  the 
customs  of  your  country  are  undoubtedly  different 
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j  from  those  of  mine;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  so 
I  accomplished  a  knight  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
!  in  the  respect  that  is  due  to  my  sex  and  rank.  If 
i  the  laws  of  some  nations  admit  of  silence  near  the 
I  adorable  object  of  their  passion,  replied  Alinzor,  I 
must  confess,  the  Numidians,  whose  sovereign  I 
am,  are  of  so  violent  and  passionate  a  nature,  that 

.     Say  also,    and   so   inconstant,   replied   I, 

laughing.  Indeed,  said  Alinzor,  that  horrible 
crime  is  laid  to  our  charge :  but,  charming  stran- 
ger, your  eyes  can  give  no  chains  but  what  are 
lasting;  therefore  you  need  not  fear  this  sable  hue 
of  my  country.  I  am  more  afraid  of  your  maxims, 
replied  I ;  and  for  the  short  time  that  we  are  toge- 
ther, let  us  forget  them,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have 
no  mind  to  change  laws  with  you;  but  as  a  knight, 
you  ought  to  follow  mine.  With  all  my  heart,  re- 
plied the  prince;  I  swear  by  your  fair  hands  to 
have  no  other.  Begin  then,  answered  I,  from  this 
instant ;  let  me  get  into  my  chariot,  and  be  content 
with  this  short  acquaintance,  without  accompany- 
ing me  any  farther.  I  own,  madam,  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  if  he  had  obeyed  me,  and  that  I 
\pas  very  well  pleased  to  find  him  at  my  chariot- 
I  door,  when  I  came  to  alight.  I  made  him  some 
I  reproaches,  but  they  were  so  faintly  spoken,  as  to 
I  be  no  hinderance  to  his  leading  me  into  my  apart- 
ment; where,  growing  bolder,  I  surveyed  all  his 
charms.  If,  fair  princess,  you  knew  tliat  lovely 
traitor,  you  would  excuse  so  odd  a  conduct  in  one 
of  my  age  :  and  if  sparkling  black  eyes,  finely  cut, 
and  full  of  fire,  a  majestic  forehead,  a  mouth  of 
white  teeth  set  within  ruby  lips,  a  delicate  and 
noble  shape,  wit  which  rendered  his  conversation 
bewitching,  are  charms  sufficient  for  an  excuse,  I 
am  undoubtedly  innocent:  but  nothing  can  excuse 
me,  but  that  sympathy  which  unites  hearts  in  an 
inevitable  chain,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
reason.  And  this  fatal  inclination  engaged  me  to 
stay  the  remaining  part  of  that  day  and  the  uext. 
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to  be  witness  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer  to 

Diana. 

'  The  next  morning,  he  met  me  in  the  walks  lead- 
ing to  the  temple  ;  and  as  he  had  been  told  by  Phe- 
nisa  that  1  designed  to  go  away  after  the  ceremony, 
he  came  armed,  to  be  ready  to  follow  me.  His 
helmet  was  shaded  with  red  and  white  feathers;  oa 
his  arm  he  bore  a  light  shield,  on  which  there  was 
the  representation  of  the  lightning  breaking  out  of 
a  cloud,  and  drawing  after  it  a  Cupid,  and  these 
words  : 

'  I  am  no  sooner  born  but  I  die.' 

'  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  came  to  me,  and  pre- 
senting me  his  hand,  led  me  into  the  temple,  where 
he  was  more  intent  upon  gazing  at  me  than  im- 
ploring  tlie  assistance  of  the  goddess  he  invoked; 
for  which  I  reproached  liim  after  the  ceremony 
was  over,  and  to  which  he  answered.  Madam,  when 
1  came  here,  1  v/anted  to  consult  the  goddess;  but 
my  fate  is  since  changed;  you  are  my  altar  and 
my  goddess,  and  your  eyes  the  o.acles  I  ought  to 
consult.  Reproach  me  not  for  the  neglect  of  La- 
toua's  daughter,  since  you  can  sooner  pronounce 
my  fate  ;  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy 
or  miserable.  If  your  fate  depends  on  me,  replied 
I,  I  would  try  if  I  could  not  create  a  love  in  your 
lieart  that  would  not  die  so  soon.  Ah!  madam, 
cried  he,  (going  to  scratch  out  that  device,  but  that 
I  would  not  let  him),  you  have  created  a  passion 
which  shall  never  be  subject  to  death:  my  flame  is 
as  immortal  as  the  beauty's  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
shall  burn  for  ever.  But  that  it  may  live  with 
pleasure,  you  must  not,  charming  Zalmayda,  be  an- 
gry that  you  gave  it  being.  Well,  said  J,  laughing, 
to  have  the  glory  of  rendering  a  Numidian  faithful, 
I  will  grant  you  your  request:  but  take  care,  Alin- 
zor,  lest  I  experience  before  sun-set  that  the  light- 
ning triumphs  over  love. 

•  Alinzor  swore  a  thousand  times  that  nothing 
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should  ever  make  him  change  his  sentiments;  and, 

(  trusting  to  oaths  as  inconstant  as  the  Numidian 
sands,  let  him  know  all  the  tenderness  I  had  for 
him  before  we  arrived  at  the  port  where  we  were 
to  part ;  for  I  would  not  permit  him  to  go  along 
with  me  to  the  Canaries,  for  fear  the  princess  Zan- 
tilla  should  not  approve  m.y  conduct.  But  unable 
to  be  long  separated  from  him,  I  bid  him  come  to 
our  island  the  day  we  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Sun.  Alinzor  received  this  command  with  grief; 
for  when  he  had  led  me  on  board  my  vessel,  I  sa\^ 
him   turn  about  to  hide  his  tears;    and  when  we 

I  were  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  I  saw  him,  with 
his  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  fall  into  his  esquire's 
arms.  Such  marks  of  his  love  fully  persuaded  me 
I  that  the  prince  of  ^.umidia  was  only  worthy  of  my 
tenderness;  and,  possessed  with  this  passion,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Canaries  much  changed  from  what  I 
■was  when  I  left  them.  The  princess  my  aunt  and 
Zenorus  came  to  receive  me  with  a  tender  and 
obliging  zeal,  which  I  answered  only  b^'  broken 
words  and  sighs.  Zantilla  took  no  notice,  or  did 
not  observe  me;  but  Zenorus,  by  his  science,  knew 
that  he  had  a  rival  beloved,  and  that  that  rival 
was  the  prince  of  Numidia;  and  seemed  so  grieved, 
that  though  he  attended  me  to  my  palace,  he  said 
nothing  to  me. 

'  1  passed  my  time  most  commonly  with  Phenisa  in 
reckoning  how  long  it  would  be  to  the  feast  of  the 
sun,  and  in  inventing  such  dresses  as  might  set  off 
that  small  stock  of  beauty  the  gods  had  blessed  me 
with  :  and  it  may  not,  madam,'  continued  Zal- 
mayda,  '  be  displeasing  to  be  informed  of  the  cus- 
tom of  this  feast.  On  the  first  day  of  summer,  the 
ladies,  all  richly  dressed,  place  themselves  on  scaf- 
folds erected  for  that  purpose,  along  a  large  walk 
of  orange-trees  that  leads  to  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
where  there  is  a  statue  adorned  with  jewels  placed 
on  an  altar  of  white  marble.  At  the  gate  of  the 
temple  ther^  stands  a  wonderful  tree,  the  leaves  of 
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which  produce  continually  a  gentle  and  agreeable  ■ 
dew,  which  dropping  into  great  vessels  of  porphyry, 
serves  to  water  all  the  lands  and  gardens,  and 
makes  amends,  after  a  wonderful  manner,  for  the 
cruelty  of  nature,  which  refuses  us  those  gentle 
showers  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoy.  This  feast  is 
made  to  obtain  this  necessary  liquor;  and  that  year 
the  lot  fell  upon  me  to  present  the  offerings  :  when, 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  appearing  that  day  in 
so  extraordinary  a  dress,  I  neglected  nothing  that 
could  give  a  lustre  to  my  natural  charms. 

'  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  came  from  ray  palace, 
representing  the  goddess  Flora  in  a  chariot  adorned 
with  festoons  of  flowers,  and  drawn  by  six  white 
horses.  My  habit  was  a  silver  gauze,  worked  full 
of  all  sorts  of  flosvers  in  the  most  natural  and 
lively  colours ;  my  breast  was  stuck  full  of  jessa- 
mine and  roses,  and  my  hair  plaited  with  lilies 
and  orange-flowers.  On  my  head  1  had  a  crown 
of  pomegranates  and  tuberoses,  and  behind  me 
there  hung  down  a  veil  of  the  same  with  my  habit, 
and  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  the  left  side  of  my 
gown;  and  in  my  hands  I  carried  a  basket  of  flow- 
ers. The  attendants  of  the  goddess  I  represented 
followed  me,  and  Pomona  and  Vertumnus  carried 
noble  baskets  of  the  finest  fruits  in  season.  In 
this  order,  accompanied  with  bands  of  fine  music 
clothed  gallantly  like  shepherds,  we  arrived  at  the 
sacred  tree,  where  I  alighted  out  of  my  chariot, 
and  laying  my  nosegay  upon  an  altar  built  for  that 
purpose,  left  it  to  be  refreshed  by  that  divine  wa- 
ter, Pomona  and  Vertumnus  doing  the  same.  Then 
taking  up  our  baskets  again,  we  went  into  the  tem- 
ple, where  we  made  a  sacrifice  of  our  flowers  and 
fruits  upon  a  little  altar  of  crystal  set  in  gold,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  incense  which  was  upon  a  pile  of 
sweet-scented  woods,  which  perfumed  the  ttinple 
with  a  ravishing  odour.  During  this  ceremony,  a 
hymn  was  sung  to  the  sun,  to  accept  our  vows  and 
offerings,  and  to  continue  that  heavenly  dew.  After 
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this,  we  returned  back  in  the  same  order  we  came, 
but  not  without  my  observing  whether  the  prince 
of  Nuraidia  was  there.  I  was  very  uneasy  not  to 
find  him  there;  but  thought  to  see  him  at  a  tour- 
nament Zenorus  made  upon  my  account.  I  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  hour  when  this  diversion 
■was  to  begin,  and,  I  believe,  made  all  the  ladies 
angry,  for  keeping  them  so  long  on  the  scaffolds 
before  the  lists  were  opened.  At  last,  the  judges 
of  the  field  having  opened  the  rail,  I  saw  a  knight 
enter,  who,  by  his  shape  and  air,  seemed  very  like 
the  false  Alinzor;  and  I  never  doubted  but  that  it 
was  he,  when  I  saw  him  victor.  I  made  myself 
ready  to  give  him  a  scarf  of  blue  and  gold,  which 
I  had  worn  that  day  with  all  the  pleasure  imagin- 
able:  but  when  he  kneeled  before  me,  and  lifted 
ed  his  visor,  and  1  found  it  was  not  Alinzor,  I  had 
scarce  strength  enough  to  give  him  the  prize.  I 
returned  to  my  palace  in  a  violent  rage  and  pas- 
sion. Phenisa  endeavoured  to  make  me  think  that 
the  prince  of  Numidia  was  not  so  guilty  as  I  be- 
lieved ;  but  that  some  important  affair  had  detained 
him  against  his  will. 

'  The  princess  Zantilla  was  surprised  at  my  grief, 
and  could  not  imagine  what  troubled  me ;  but  Ze- 
norus, knowing  that  he  should  never  be  able  to 
dispose  me  to  marry  him  so  long  as  I  loved  Alin- 
zor, endeavoured  to  engage  me  to  make  him  the 
confidant  of  my  passion.  Madam,  said  he  to  me 
one  day,  if  I  saw  that  my  rival  was  deserving  of 
your  love,  I  should  forbear  my  remonstrances  :  but 
to  suffer  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world  to 
sigh  for  a  false  prince,  who,  not  content  with  for- 
getting the  princess  he  has  adored,  prefers  ano- 
ther (not  mistress  of  half  her  channs)  before  her; 

is .     Ah!    Zenorus,  cried  I,  without  giving 

him  time  to  make  an  end  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  if  you  can  make  me  sensible  that  the  prince 
of  Numidia  is  inconstant,  I  promise  you  to  hate 
him  as  much  as  I  love  him.    It  shall  be  your  own 
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fault,  madam,  answered  Zenorus,  if  those  bright 
ej'es  of  yours  see  him  not  this  day  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  the  beauties  of  his  court.  You  may  believe, 
mj'  princess,'  continued  Zalmayda,  '  that  I  could 
not  refuse  an  offer  so  agreeable  to  my  jealousy. 
As  soon  as  it  was  night,  the  prince  of  the  Summer 
Islands  took  me  and  Phenisa  with  him  in  his  cha- 
riot, drawn  by  flying  dragons,  who  cutting  the  air 
with  a  surprising  swiftness,  alighted  in  tlie  gardens 
of  Aliuzor's  palace,  which  were  lighted  by  vast 
numbers  of  lamps;  where  Alinzor,  regardless  of  a 
fine  concert  of  music  that  was  playing,  was  laid  at 
the  feet  of  a  young  Numidiau,  who  in  my  eyes 
seemed  to  have  nothing  engaging  in  her  person. 
Struck  at  this  sight,  I  would  have  called  out  to 
him,  but  Zenorus  would  not  give  me  time ;  the 
chariot  flew  away,  and  all  1  could  do,  was  to  drop 
my  picture  as  nigh  the  false  prince  of  Numidia  as 
I  possibly  could. 

'  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  Canaries  again,  I  shut 
up  myself  and  Thenisa  in  my  closet,  and  spent  all 
that  night  in  complaining  of  Alinzor.  This  piece 
of  service  that  the  prince  of  the  Summer  Islands 
had  done  me  contributed  in  no  wise  to  his  happi- 
ness; on  the  contrary,  all  that  hatred  which  I 
should  have  entertained  for  Alinzor  fell  to  his 
share.  'Tis  you,  said  I  to  him  one  day,  who  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  sorrows  :  had  I  been  ig- 
norant of  my  misfortunes,  I  should  have  been  less 
unhappy.  Zenorus  made  no  answer  to  these  re- 
proaches  but  by  sighs,  and  endeavoured  by  his 
complaisance  all  that  he  could  imagine  to  please 
me.  One  evening,  after  having  spent  the  day  in 
my  complaints,  I  took  a  walk  in  my  gardens,  fol- 
lowed onl3'  by  Phenisa,  who  was  the  only  person 
whose  company  I  could  bear.  At  the  turning  of 
an  alley,  I  saw  a  man  laid  on  the  grass,  and  look- 
ing on  a  picture  he  held  in  his  hand  with  great  at- 
tention; but  the  little  curiosity  I  had  for  any  thing 
but  my  passion,  made  me  to  take  no  great  notice  of 
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him,  but  to  turn  another  way.  The  noise  we  made 
by  our  walking  roused  this  stranger,  who  seeing 
me,  ran  after  me,  crying  out.  Whither  do  you  fly, 
my  princess  ?  This  voice,  so  dear  to  rae,  and  whicli 
I  knew  so  well,  made  me  turu  my  head  about, 
when  I  saw  Alinzor  throw  himself  at  my  feet,  who 
held  me  a  long  time  before  1  could  get  from  him. 
My  dear  Zaimayda,  said  he,  I  am  then  permitted 
to  see  you  again,  and  the  gods  at  last  have  been 
moved  by  my  tears. 

'All  the  love  he  showed  in  his  actions  and  dis- 
course  seemed  to  me  to  agree  so  little  with  what  I 
had  seen  of  his  inconstancy,  that  I  could  not  re- 
cover my  surprise :  but  at  last,  being  persuaded 
that  the  perfidious  wretch  came  again  to  deceive 
me  the  more,  I  said  to  him,  What  can  bring  3'ou 
here?  Can  you  believe  that  I  am  ignorant  of  all 
your  infidelities;  and  that  I  am  still  so  weak  as  to 
afford  you  any  marks  of  a  tenderness  you  are  so  ill 
deserving  of?  No,  Alinzor,  my  heart  cannot  be  the 
prize  of  so  base  a  return,  which  is  owing  to  the 
picture  which  I  let  fall,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  you  have  lost.  Go,  and  leave  me  to  forget 
you;  and  come  not,  witli  that  cruelty  so  unworthy 
of  .a  knight,  to  oppose  my  eternal  quiet.  If  I 
was  not  afraid  of  being  interrupted  in  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  replied  Alinzor,  I  would  justify 
myself  so  clearly,  that  you  should  rather  pity  than 
accuse  me.  But,  too  ungrateful  princess,  you  do 
all  this  to  make  me  forget  how  much  you  prefer, 
the  prince  of  the  Summer  Islands  before  me ;  which 
is  what  you  cannot  deny :  and  if  you  will  give  me 
an  hour's  audience  in  your  closet,  I  will  show  you 
that  fatal  order  which  did  forbid  my  coming  to  the 
feast  of  the  sun.  You  tell  me  things  so  remote 
from  truth,  replied  I,  leaving  liim,  because  I  saw 
Zantilla  and  Zenorus  coming  towards  me;  but  to 
oblige  you  to  confess  your  levity,  I  give  my  con- 
sent that  Phenisa  conducts  you  into  my  apartment 
when  every  body  is  retired:  but  be  gone  from  nie 
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presently,  and  be  not  seen.  And  after  these  vrords 
1  went  to  meet  my  aunt,  but  in  so  great  a  disorder, 
that  she  might  have  easily  observed  it. 

'  The  impatience  to  see  whether  my  faithless 
Alinzor  would  make  good  what  he  told  me,  caused 
me  to  retire  sooner  than  ordinary.  The  sight  of 
him  had  so  enlivened  the  vivacity  of  my  senti- 
ments, that  I  believed  so  accomplished  a  prince 
could  not  be  inconstant,  though  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes:  and  to  second  my  impatience,  sent 
Phenisa  to  the  place  I  bid  him  come  to,  where  she 
waited  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  vain ;  and 
being  unable  to  stay  any  longer,  returned  to  let  me 
know  my  misfortune.  But, -heavens  !  what  a  con. 
dition  v,as  I  in,  when  I  saw  her  coine  in  alone,  and 
slie  told  me  he  came  not  to  the  rendezvous?  Love, 
rage,  and  jealousy,  attacking  me  all  at  the  same 
time,  threw  me  into  a  swoon,  which  was  attended 
afterwards  by  so  violent  a  fever,  that  I  became  de- 
lirious, and  talked  to  all  that  came  near  me  as  if 
they  had  been  the  perfidious  prince  of  Numidia. 
Zenorus,  in  despair  for  my  illness,  and  in  fear  for 
my  life,  gave  me  so  excellent  a  drink,  that  it  not 
only  cured  my  fever,  but  calmed  the  transports  of 
my  mind,  and  I  was  capable,  though  I  was  always 
grieved  at  the  infidelity  of  Alinzor,  to  resolve  to 
strive  to  forget  him.  Zantilia  advised  me  not  to 
value  so  fickle  a  lover,  and,  willing  to  hasten  the 
establishment  of  my  health  by  change  of  air,  per- 
suaded me  to  go  for  some  time  to  the  Summer 
lalands;  to  which  I  at  last  consented. 

'  Zenorus,  pleased  to  see  me  in  a  country  where 
he  was  sovereign,  made  magnificent  entertainments 
every  day  to  divert  me.  Every  thing  lie  did  seem- 
ed to  bespeak  his  love  and  constancy,  and  no  lover 
ever  knew  better  how  to  make  use  of  whatever 
might  make  him  be  beloved:  but  all  his  endeavours 
could  not  force  the  ungrateful  Alinzor  from  my 
lieart.  Indeed,  when  my  grief  rendered  my  reason 
stronger,  I  was  sometimes  capable  of  wishing  I 
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might  be  sensible  for  the  prince  of  the  Summer 
Isles;  but  that  was  all  I  could  do  to  recompense 
his  love.  The  trial  I  had  made  of  his  art  made 
me  ask  him  again  to  discover  more  of  my  knight's 
falsehood,  as  the  only  means  to  cure  my  passion. 
But  the  fruits  of  his  first  complaisance  made  him 
apprehend  that  the  presence  of  Alinzor  would  serve 
only  to  increase  both  my  love  and  despair.  How 
cruel  are  you,  madarn,  said  he,  when  I  pressed  him 
to  do  me  that  favour,  to  force  me  to  strengthen 
your  fetters  ?  Don't  you  remember  how  much  your 
hatred  was  augmented  towards  me  when  you  re- 
iurned  from  Numidia  ?  Why,  inhuman  princess, 
will  3'ou  punish  me  for  the  fault  of  my  too  happy 
rival  ?  If  your  rival,  replied  T,  in  a  passion,  was 
false,  you  would  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  giving 
me  such  proofs  of  his  inconstancy  as  might  com- 
plete my  cure:  but  undoubtedly  you  know  that  he 
loves,  and  fear,  with  reason,  that  being  convinced 
of  his  love,  I  should  prefer  him  before  you.  Well, 
I  madam,  said  Zenorus,  since  I  must  give  that  me- 
,  lancholy  satisfaction  you  ask,  remember,  unjust 
i  Zalmayda,  thatyou  force  me  to  it.  And  after  these 
i    words  he  left  me. 

!        '  At  night,  when  everj'  body  was  retired,  we  went 

1    in  the  same  chariot  again ;  and  after  crossing  seas, 

I    and  passing  over  great  mountains  and  valleys,  we ' 

j    Stopped   at  the  island  of  the  fairy  Desideria.     O 

I    heavens!   what  beauties  did  my  eyes  there  behold? 

•    And  if  my  thoughts  had  not  been  so  intent  upon 

'    finding  the  deceitful  Alinzor,  I  should  have  taken 

great   pleasure  in   admiring  this  charming  abode. 

But   pressing  Zenorus  to  show   me  the  prince  of 

Numidia,  he  stopped  just  over  a  fine  parterre  of 

the  choicest  flowers,  where  a  nymph  of  a  charming 

lively  beauty  was  making  a  garland  of  the  finest 

flowers,  and  showing  it  to  one  of  her  companions, 

said,  I  would  have  Alinzor's  love  as  lasting  as  this 

garland,  which  I  have  bound  up  with  gold  thread, 

to  endue  it  with  the  durableness  of  that  metal. 
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And  after  these  words,  she  perceiving  the  perfidious 
Nuniidian  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  Come,  prince, 
said  she,  and  receive  this  new  mark  of  my  tender- 
ness, Alinzor,  transported  with  this  charming  ri- 
val, came  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet;  and  the 
nymph,  putting  the  garland  upon  his  head,  told 
him  of  the  effect  she  desired  ;  while  the  treacherous 
Alinzor  kissed  her  hand,  and  swore  that  nothing 
could  destroy  his  passion.  Judge  then,  my  dear 
princess,  of  my  condition.  I  begged  of  Zenorus  a 
thousand  times  to  let  me  alight  out  of  the  chariot, 
to  disturb  by  my  presence  those  their  happy  mo- 
ments :  but  he,  inexorable  to  my  entreaties,  liurried 
me  away  from  the  fatal  place,  and  brought  me  back 
again  to  my  apartment.  All  the  senseT  had  of  the 
iirst  time  of  my  knowing  the  inconstancy  of  Alin- 
zor, came  nothing  nigh  what  I  suffered  at  this  se- 
cond proof  of  my  misfortunes  :  but  fearing  lest 
Zenorus  would  do  me  no  more  of  these  cruel  ser- 
vices, I  concealed  my  despair,  and  showed  him  the 
more  complaisance;  who,  charmed  with  the  hopes 
of  curing  me  of  a  passion  that  was  so  great  an  ob- 
.'^lacle  to  his  own,  entertained  me  continually  with 
fresh  diversions.  At  last,  tired  with  them,  and  not 
being  able  to  support  the  chagrin  of  being  in  a 
place  where  I  could  not  refuse  them,  I  returned  to 
the  Canaries ;  where,  abandoning  myself  to  the 
most  cruel  jealousy,  I  passed  ray  nights  in  the  place 
where  I  met  the  inconstant  prince  of  Numidia. 

'  One  day,  when  more  troubled  than  ordinary,  I 
would  go  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  to  ex- 
tinguish a  flame  I  foresaw  would  consume  me ;  as 
i  was  entering  into  the  temple,  I  heard  somebody 
call  Phenisa:  but  taking  little  or  no  regard,  pur- 
sued my  design ;  and  when  my  prayers  were  done, 
returned  to  the  palace.  A  little  after,  Phenisa 
came  to  me  when  I  was  in  my  closet,  with  a  disor- 
lier  in  her  face  that  surprised  me.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  said  I ;  and  who  was  that  called 
jou  this  morning  going  into  the  temple.'    I  don't 
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I     know,  madam,  answered  the  maid,  whether  I  dare 
i    tell  you,  after  the  knowledge  you  have  had  of  the 
i    prince  of  Numidia's  infidelities.     What's  that  you 
tell  me?  said  I,  blushing;  what  has  the  prince  to 
do  with  what  I  ask  you  ?    More  than  you  think  for, 
madam,  replied  she.     Phenisa,  said  I,  in  a  terrible 
agitation,  tell  me  tliis  mystery,  without  provoking 
me  any  farther.     Well  then,  said  she,  since  I  must 
obey  you,  you  must  know,  that  as  I  followed  you 
this  morning,   I  heard  myself  called  just  as  you 
was  got  out  of  the  walk  of  orange-trees ;  and  being 
curious   to    know   who    it   was,    turned   my   head 
about,  and  saw  Alinzor.     I   stole  away  from  the 
rest  of  your   attendants   as  you  was  entering  the 
temple,  and  followed  the  prince  under  the   trees, 
where  he  stopped.     Phenisa,  said  he,  the  anger  of 
your  princess  prevents  my  appearing  before  her  ia 
public,  for  fear  of  displeasing  her:    but  I  cannot 
live  if  she  refuses  to  hear  me  a  moment  in  private. 
Obtain  me  that  favour,  dear  Phenisa,  and  if  I  can- 
not  recall   in   her  soul  the  remembrance   of  that 
I   bounty  she  showed  me  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  I 
i   promise  you  to  deliver  her  from  my  hateful  pre- 
j   sence   by  a  death  which  shall  appease  her  rage. 
I   Sir,  replied  I,  the  princess  has  so  much  cause  to 
!    complain  of  you,  that  I  cannot  promise  you  to  per- 
1    suade  her  to  see  you ;  but  will  inform  her  of  what 
1  you  request.     Be  you  in  the  labyrinth  at  sun-set, 
I   and  I  will  let  you  know  her  pleasure.     Then,  con- 
f  tinned  Phenisa,  I  parted  from  the  prince  in  haste 
i   to  rejoin  you,  and  am  now  come  to  ask  you,  what 
I   you   please   to  have  me  do.     Alas!    Phenisa,  said 
I,  can  I  know  myself?    I  am  too  well  convinced  of 
'   Alinzor's  perfidiousness;  my  own  eyes,  which  can- 
i    not  deceive  me,  have  been  witnesses  of  it;  and  not- 
withstanding such  certain  proofs,  I  cannot  refuse 
!   myself  the  sad  pleasure  of  reproaching  him.    Yes, 
i    Phenisa,  I  will  go  to  the  labyrinth,  and  perhaps  I 
f  may  make  him  repent  the  wearing  of  any  other's 
chains  but  mine.' 
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'  Flattered  by  this  foolish  hope,  and  guided  by 
my  evil  genius,  I  went  with  Phenisa  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  ;  but  had  not  gone  far  in  a  path  that 
led  by  the  park-gate  to  the  labyrinth,  before  I  saw 
the  Prince  of  ^uraidia  gallop  by,  mounted  on  a 
fine  horse,  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  behind  him  : 
at  which  dismal  sight  I  shrieked  out,  and  he,  with- 
out so  much  as  turning  his  head,  rode  through  the 
gate.  Provoked  by  rage  and  jealousy,  I  ran  after 
him  to  the  sea-side,  which  was  just  by,  and  without 
being  able  to  hinder  him,  saw  him  go  on  board  a 
vessel  which  waited  only  for  his  arrival  to  set  sail. 
At  this  certain  signof  Alinzor's  disdain,  I  fell  into 
a  SM'Oon  ;  and  Phenisa  getting  me  brought  back  to 
the  palace,  I  lay  great  part  of  the  night  without 
giving  any  token  of  life,  till  some  demon,  an  enemy 
to  my  repose,  brought  me  to  life  again,  that  I  might 
abandon  myself  to  the  most  inexpressible  despair. 
I  was  no  longer  mistress  of  my  reason  to  moderate 
my  transports ;  I  disguised  myself  like  a  knight, 
and  obliging  my  confidant  to  do  the  same,  notwith- 
standing she  begged  of  me  to  desist  from  a  resolu- 
tion so  little  agreeable  to  my  birth  and  age,  1  left 
the  palace  and  island  without  being  discovered  by 
any  one,  to  search  after  the  Prince  of  Numidia,  to 
make  his  life  atone  for  what  I  had  endured.  But 
that  I  might  know  where  to  find  him,  I  went  to 
consult  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  who,  moved  bj'  my 
misfortunes,  told  me,  that  I  should  find  an  end  to 
my  troubles  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  ;  whither  I 
bent  my  course,  placing  my  greatest  happiness  in 
the  destruction  of  the  faithless  Numidian  prince,  > 
without  making  use  of  any  other  place  of  refresh*  j 
raent  than  forests  and  shepherds'  huts.  Yesterday  I 
I  came  into  this  little  wood,  where  Fortune,  to  give 
me  a  proof  how  much  she  was  appeased,  made  me 
so  happy  as  to  meet  with  you.'  '  I  am  the  more 
obliged  to  her,'  replied  the  Princess  of  Fez,  era- 
bracing  the  beautiful  Zalmayda,  '  for  doing  me  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  Princess  of  the  Canaries  ; 
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and  am  so  sensible  of  your  miserable  condition, 
that  I  should  wish  Alinzor  all  manner  of  mischief 
if  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  other  beauty  but 
yourself.'     '  You  know  by  my  history,'  replied  the 
Princess  of  the  Canaries,  '  that  that  prince  never 
loved  me,  but  took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  rendering 
me    the   most  unhappy   of  my  sex.'     '  Instead   of 
thinking  him  criminal,'  answered  Zamea, '  I  believe 
him  to  be  innocent;  for  his  conduct  is   so   extra- 
ordinary, that  1  cannot  help  suspecting  Zenorus  to 
be  the  more  guilty  of  the  two.'     '  All !  madam,'  in- 
terrupted Zalmayda,  '  the  Prince  of  the   Summer 
Isles  has  served  me  too  well  to  believe  him  to  have 
a  good  understanding  with  his  rival.'     '  But,'  re- 
;  plied   Zamea,   '  he   might,  without  having   a   cor- 
[  respondence  with  Alinzor,  have  forced  him  to  ap- 
I  pear  to  you  so  culpable.     The  Prince  of  Granada 
I  was  carried  into  the  island  of  Desideria,  and  passed 
!  away  a  long  time  at  the  feet  of  that  fairy,  without 
I  being  false  to  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Princess 
'  of  Leon ;  and  your  lover,  by  the  same  fatality,  may 
have  been  forced  to  forget  you,  without  being  guilty 
of  inconstancy.'    '  1  comprehend  so  little  what  you 
,  tell  me,'  replied  Zalmayda,  '  that  I  cannot  conceive 
I   can   find   Alinzor's  justiiication   in    that   which 
i  makes  his   crime,  and    which  appears  to  be   very 
great  in  what   you   mention  about  the   Prince   of 
Granada.'     '  When  I  shall  have  that  great  prince's 
leave  to  inform  you  of  his  misfortunes,'  answered 
the  Princess  of  Fez,  '  you  will  find  that  you  will 
]  have  more  reason  to  pity  the  fate  of  the  Prince  of 
i  Numidia,  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  Prince  of  Grana- 
;  da's,  tlian  to  accuse  him.' 

I  Adelinda,  who  came  in  that  moment,  interrupted 
the  two  princesses  to  tell  them  that  it  was  late, 
;  and  that  tiie  Prince  of  Granada  being  informed  by 
I  his  surgeon  tliat  he  should  be  able  to  get  on  horse- 
;  back  in  three  days'  time,  sent  to  let  them  know  so 
much.    The  two  princesses,  as  soon  as  they  had 
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adjusted  themselves,  went  into  the  prince's  cham- 
ber, where,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  acquainting  the  Princess  of  the  Ca- 
naries with  the  important  adventures  of  Elmedo- 
rus ;  but  more  especially  of  those  which  gave  Za- 
mea  room  to  take  the  Prince  of  Numidia's  part. 
Zalmayda,  constant  to  her  hatred,  would  not  listen 
to  what  the  Princess  of  Fez  said  to  mitis^ate  her 
sorrows ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  charming  prin- 
cess could  do  to  persuade  lier  to  stay  for  her,  so 
impatient  was  she  to  end  her  afflictions  by  the 
death  of  her  inconstant  lover.  The  Prince  of  Gra- 
nada, as  earnest  to  be  gone  as  both  these  unfortu- 
nate princesses,  to  finish  the  adventure  of  the  castle, 
the  Prince  of  Tunis's  prison,  got  out  of  bed  that 
aftei-noon,  and  two  days  afterwards  mounted  c 
horseback,  followed  by  Zamea  and  the  Princess  of 
the  Canaries. 

They  travelled  all   that  day  without  any  acci-  ' 
dent;  but  in  the  evening,   as  they  were  entering 
Tipon  tlie  King  of  Granada's  territories,  they  saw, 
in  a  valley,  two   knights   fighting  with   great  ani-  ' 
mosity.     Elmedorus  spurred   on  his  horse  to  part 
them  ;  but  before  he  could  get  to  them,  one  of  them, 
whose  plume  was  red  and  green  feathers,  had  tlirown 
Ills  enemi'  to  the  ground,  and   going  to  liim,  and  ■ 
putting  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  throat,  s 
'  Zenorus,  thou   traitor,  tell   me   what  thou    hast 
done  with  my  princess.'     '  I  seek  her  as  well  i 
you,'  answered  the  Prince  of  the  Summer  Islands, 
'  but  cannot  get  any   intelligence  of  her.'     '  I 
I  am,'  cried   Zalmayda  (darting   at  him  a  jav 
she  had  in  her  hand,  and  which  pierced    his  cui- 
rass),  '  and   am   come   to   take   away   thy   life,  to 
punish  thee   for   all   thy   crimes.'    The   Prince   of 
2s"uraidia,  surprised  at  the   sight  and  fury  of  this 
princess,  and  weakened   by  his  wound,  feli  sense- 
less by  his  enemy;  while  the  enraged    Zalmayda, 
Lelieving  she  had  killed  this  lovely  impostor,  wa»j 
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i  in    despair  that  h«r    revenge    had   succeeded   so 
1  well. 

[      While  Zamea  was  emploj^ed   in   comforting  the 

,  Princess   of  the  Canaries,  the  Prince   of  Granada 

J  and  his  esquire  looked  to  see  if  any  signs  of  life 

,  appeared  in  tlie  unfortunate  Aliuzor;  and  in  the 

I  mean  time  the  princesses'  maids  did  all  tliey  could 

;to  stop   the   bleeding  of  the   miserable  Zenorus's 

wounds.     '  Porbear   to  save   my   life,'   said  he   to 

:  them,  '  my  crimes  are  too  great  to  escape  punish- 

iment ;  and  all  I  ask  of  the  gods  is,  time  to  confess 

them.'     At   that  instant   the    Prince   of  Nuniidia, 

Coming   to  liimself,  songht  his  lovely  enemj'  with 

eyes  where  death  seemed  to  be  painted.  But  the  prin- 

icess's  hate  reviving  as  the  prince  gained  strength, 

;   she  would  fain  have  left  the  place  where  she  was 

iivided  by  two  such  terrible   passions;  when  the 

iPrince  of  the  Summer  Isles  raising  himself  half  up 

;.   o  stop  her,  said,  with  a  weak  voice,  '  Stay,  madam, 

;:  itay,  and  know  to  whom  all  your  hatred  is  due  :  I 

;  lilone  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 

1.  jif  your  life ;  and  if  love  may  serve  for  an  excuse, 

■  jiov  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  accounts  to  the  just 

:  lOds,  that  passion  was  the  cause  of  my  guilt.    Jea- 

ous  of  my  rival's  happiness,  I  sent  to   him  as   if 

om  you,  to  forbid  his  coming  to  the  feast  of  the 

un  :  and  when  your  picture  reminded  him  of  your 

harms,  I  transported  him  into  the   island  of  the 

liry  Desideria,  where   forcing  him  to   be  false,  1 

lowed  him  to  you  under  that  hateful  appearance. 

ut  the  last  and  worst  of  all  my  crimes  was  that 

hich  obliged  you  to  seek  a  revenge  so  contrary 

>  your  nature,  by  raising  a  phantom  in  your  shape 

hen  you  went  to  give  the  Prince  Alinzor  a  meet- 

g,  and  thought  yourself  out  of  my  power.    Heaven 

IS  this  day  punished  me  for  all  my  deceits,  by 

e  hand  of  that  prince  I  have  so  cruelly  offended, 

ive  both  of  you  happily  ;  the  gods,  satisfied  with 

is  miserable  victim,  will  crown  you  with  bless- 
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ings,  and,  for  my  greater  punishment,  make  me  de-  j 
clare   your  felicity,'     In  making  an  end  of  these 
words,  Zenorus  fainted,  and  died  soon  after.    The 
Princess  of  the  Canaries,  pierced  with  grief  to  be 
the  cause  of  her  dear  Alinzor's  death,  and  to  know 
him  innocent,  approached  him,  crying;  and  helping 
Elmedorus  and  Zamea,  who  were  binding  up  his 
wounds,  bathed  them  with  her  tears,  without  daring  ;■ 
to  speak  to  him.     '  Why,  madam,'  said  he,  '  do  you] 
oppose  a  death  which  is  your  own  work  ?    And  car  V. 
I  have  a  more  glorious  one  than  that  which  I  re  | 
ceive  from  your  own  hand  ?'     '  Ah  !  Alinzor,'  saic  | 
she,  '  since  you  are   innocent,  how   guilty  am  I  |j 
And  how  shall  I  repair  what  my  jealous  rage  ha. 
made  me  do?'     'These  marks  of  your  tenderness, 
replied  the  wounded  prince,  '  are  too  precious  fo. 
your  fault.     'Tis  1  that  am   criminal,   since  I  ap 
peared   false  to  you.'     '  You  are  so  unable,' 
Zamea  to  him,  '  to  speak   with  so  much  violena 
that  you  may  do  yourself  more  injury  than  all  tb 
princess's  rage  has  done.     Let  us  lay  you  on  a  soi 
of  litter,  which  the  esquires,  I  see,  are  making  fo 
you,  and  carry  you  to  the  nearest  cottage  we  ca 
find.'     Zalmayda  having  thanked   the   Princess  ( 
Fez  for  her  care,  desired  Alinzor  to  consent,  whU 
tlie  Prince  of  Granada  helping  the  esquires,  the 
mounted  on  their  horses,  and  got  to  a  conveniei 
habitation ;  where,  after  they  had  given  orders  fi 
the  burying  Zenorus,  they  laid  the  wounded  print 
upon   a  bed :  and  the  master   of  the  house  beii 
one  of  those  skilful   shepherds  which  Spain  is  1 
remarkable  for,   looked  at  Alinzor's  wounds,  ai 
assured   them   that   he   could  apply    an  herb  th 
should  cure  him  in  two  days,  provided  they  wou  ^ 
leave  him  alone  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  t) 
night   to  repose  himself.     Zamea   made  Zalmay< 
consent,  who,  trembling  for  the  life  of  this  prim 
was  loath  to  leave  him. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  this  habitation,  a 
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were  walking  out  they  met  Alinzor's  esquire ;  and 
being  curious  to  know  the  misfortunes  of  his 
master's  life,  Zalmayda  obliged  him  to  give  them 
an  account  of  his  adventures  since  she  had  seen 
him  at  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  seating  themselves 
en  the  grass,  the  esquire  began  as  follows. 


w 
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'After  that  my  master  parted  with  3-ou,  madam,' 
said  the  esquire,  addressing  himself  to  the  Princess 
of  the  Canaries,  '  he  laboured  under  a  most  mortal 
grief,  and  not  darins;  to  follow  you  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing you,  passed  his  exile  in  ^'umidia.  But, 
alas !  how  long  did  that  time  seem  to  his  impa- 
tience !  and  how  slow  did  the  summer  approach 
that  year  !  At  last  the  happy  days  drew  near,  and 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  voyage,  when  c 
morning  a  messenger  brought  a  letter  to  him  from 
you,  which  he  opened  with  an  emotion  that  pre- 
saged his  misfortune,  and  found  these  cruel  words ; 

Zulmayda  to  the  Prince  of  Numidia. 

Since  my  return  to  this  isle,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  gods  threaten  my  kingdom  with  ruin  i 
subject  my  people  to  a  prince  whose  laws  and 
customs  are  different  from  ours.  Let  us  forget, 
then,  prince,  those  weak  beginnings  of  a  passion 
which  would  be  so  much  against  my  glory.  I  have 
resolved,  for  the  good  of  my  dominions,  to  marry 
Prince  Zenorus,  whose  shining  merit  will  support 
my  crown.  Come  not,  to  disturb  b\'  your  presence  < 
the  pleasure  I  take  in  this  alliance  ;  and  think  i 
more  of  a  princess  who  will  not  remember  you,  but 
to  desire  you  never  to  see  her  more. 

Zalmayda. 
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'  Yes,  m3'  ungrateful  princess,  replied  the  prince, 
provoked  by  your  disdain,  I  will  obey  you,,  and 
shall  not  envy  the  fortune  of  my'  unworthy  rival. 
You  may  tell  your  princess,  continued  he,  to  the 
messenger,  that  I  am  as  glad  to  break  my  chains 
as  I  should  have  been  to  have  made  them  lasting 
if  she  had  known  how  to  have  prized  her  conquest. 
After  these  words,  which  his  passion  forced  from 
him,  he  dismissed  the  person  that  brought  this  fatal 
letter,  and  retiring  to  his  closet,  abandoned  him- 
self to  a  despair  which  made  me  tremble  for  his 
life.  A  month  or  more  slided  away  after  this  cruel 
news  before  he  could  resolve  not  to  love  you  ;  but 
at  last,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  princess  at  his  court :  but  as  his  love 
seemed  to  take  its  flight  towards  you,  he  never 
made  them  but  in  public;  for  his  heart  refusing  to 
■obey  him,  could  not  forget  your  charming  image. 

'  One  evening,  when  he  made  an  entertainment 
for  her  in  the  palace-gardens,  and  was  sitting  by 
her,  he  saw  something  fall  at  her  feet  out  of  the 
air,  wliich  he  immediately  took  up  ;  but  how  great 
was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  it  was  your  picture  ! 
Transported  with  a  passion  which  all  his  reason 
could  not  cure,  he  left  that  princess  ;  and  hearken- 
ing to  nothing  but  his  love,  set  out  for  the  Cana- 
ries, without  ever  so  much  as  reiuembering  that 
letter  wherein  you  had  forbid  him.  You  know, 
madam,  how  he  saw  you  in  your  palace-gardens, 
but  Have  not  been  told  that  the  prince,  waiting  in 
a  green  arbour  for  Plienisa,  fell  asleep,  and  when 
he  awoke  found  himself  in  the  island  of  the  fairy 
Desideria,  where  he  forgot  all  that  happened,  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  so  beautiful  a  place  ; 
but  walking  in  those  fine  gardens,  he  met  a  nymph 
of  admirable  beauty,  who  going  up  to  him  with  an 
obliging  smile,  made  him  desirous  to  please  her. 
He  paid  all  his  regard  to  her,  and  she  was  not  lejs 
sensible  to  him  than  the  fairy  Desideria  was  to- 
wards the  Prince  of  Granada.     But,  sir,"  said  he. 
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addressing  himself  to  that  prince,  '  after  you  had 
found  out  the  means  to  leave  that  enchanted  place, 
the  fairy  conceived  so  great  an  aversion  for  all 
men,  tliat  she  would  not  suffer  any  to  abide  in  her 
palace,  but  embarked  them  all  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  sent  them  away.  As  soon  as  my  master,  ma^ 
dam,'  continued  he,  '  left  this  pernicious  abode,' 
and  recovered  out  of  that  lethargy  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  lost,  he  remembered  the  rendezvous 
you  appointed:  and  willing  to  justify  himself  or 
die,  went  a  second  time  to  the  Canaries,  spoke  to 
Phenisa,  and  went  into  the  labyrinth. 

'  He  had  not  been  there  an  hour  before  you 
came,  all  in  tears.  Alinzor,  said  you,  since  you 
have  been  gone  I  have  made  the  traitor  Zenorus 
confess  that  he  deceived  you  by  a  false  letter,  and 
that  to  prevent  my  knowing  that  crime,  he  had 
transported  you  to  the  island  of  the  fairy  Deside- 
ria;  and  now,  to  make  us  the  more  miserable,  he 
■will  force  me  to  marry  him.  Deliver  me  out  of 
this  frightful  monster's  power,  and  carry  me  into 
your  dominions  ;  and  v/hen  I  am  safe,  come  and 
take  his  life  and  my  crown.  JMy  prince,  overjoyed 
to  see  you  so  ready  to  follow  him,  and  unwilling 
to  let  so  happy  a  moment  slip,  after  having  pro- 
mised to  adore  you  all  his  life,  went  and  unloosed 
his  horse,  which  he  had  tied  to  a  tree,  and  taking 
you  up  behind  him,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to 
get  out  of  the  park,  and  carried  you  on  board  his 
ship,  and  sailed  away  for  1%  umidia  ;  but  as  soon  as 
lie  arrived  there,  you  disappeared.  Alinzor,  ii 
the  rage  imaginable,  knew  then  that  Zenorus  raised 
this  phantom  to  send  him  a  great  way  off  from  you. 
madam ;  and,  exasperated,  returned  to  the  C 
ries,  resolving  to  let  you  know  his  innocence, 
to  oblige  the  perfidious  Prince  of  the  Summer  Isle»i 
to  acknowledge  liis  baseness.  1  attended  on  himi 
and  was  a  witness  of  his  rage  and  fury  when  ht 
was  informed  that  you  was  gone,  and  his  rival 
followed  you.    K ot  able  to  abide  long  in  that  fata 
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place,  he  went  to  consult  the  Magnificent  Fairy, 
to  know  where  to  find  you,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
to  go  to  Granada.  Accordingly  we  took  that  road; 
and  coming  into  this  valley  we  met  Zenorus,  whom 
my  prince,  transported  with  rage,  attacked.  You, 
madam,  was  a  witness  of  the  end  of  that  combat ; 
where,  following  the  inclinations  of  your  unjust 
anger,  you  thought  to  have  deprived  yourself  of 
the  most  faithful  lover  in  the  world.' 

*  You  see,  my  dear  Zalmayda,'  said  Zamea,  '  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  when  I  told  you  that  Alinzor, 
(instead  of  being  guilty,  seemed  to  me  to  be  inno- 
i  cent.'     '  Don't  reproach  me  with  my  fault,'  my  fair 
i princess,'  said  Zalmayda,  '  my  punishment  is  great 
^enough,  through  the  mortal  fear  I  am  in  lest  my 
.too  hast}' hand  should  have  served  me  but  too  well.' 
'  Be  not  under   such  cruel   apprehensions  for  the 
Prince  of  Numidia,'  replied  Elmedorus,  '  for  I  have 
jexperienced   the  skill  of  these  shepherds  in  more 
.dangerous  wounds,  but  none  so  glorious  as  Alin- 
jzor's.'     After  this   discourse,  these  illustrious  ad- 
venturers, seeing  the  night  approach,  got  up  to  seek 
ifor  a  place  where  they  might  repose  themselves. 
The   Princess  of   the  Canaries    had   two  different 
jimotions  to  combat  to  get  any  rest :  the  pleasure 
»)f  finding  Alinzor  faithful  gave  her  a  sensible  joy, 
'.yhich  could   not  be   balanced  but  by  the  fear  of 
(osing  him  ;  and  day  appeared  before  she  could  tell 
]0  which  of  these  two  passions  she  ought  to  aban- 
don herself.     The  Princess  Zamea,  who  had  a  sin- 
ere   respect  for   her,   and   whose   own   afflictions 
i'ould  not  permit  her  to  taste  more  of  the  sweets 
f  repose,  bore  her  company  :  and  these  two  ami- 
ble  ladies  being  told  that  the  Prince  of  Granada 
■as  gone  to  see  how  the  wounded  prince  did,  made 
aste  to  follow  him. 

'  Zalmayda  entered  into  his  room  with  trembling, 
nd  rroing  to  his  bed-side,  asked  him  how  fared  his 
ealth.     '  'Tis  you,  divine  princess,'  said  he,  'that 
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can  inform  me,  since  my  life  cannot  be  in  safety 
unless  you  will  assure  me  to  forgive  -siliat  the 
jealousy  of  Zenorus  made  me  act  against  my  love.' 
•Alas!'  said  Zalmayda,  'I  am  moi'e  to  be  blamed 
than  you  ;  and  if  it  were  as  easy  to  repair  the  r 
chief  I  have  done  you  as  to  forget  past  misfortunes, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  these  tears.'  '  "  "" 
said  the  prince,  '  the  hurt  I  have  received  from 
your  fair  hand  is  too  dear  to  me ;  and,  instead  of 
repining;  at  it,  I  cherish  it.' 

The  sage  shepherd,  fearing  lest  so  passionate  a 
conversation  might  hinder  the  effect  of  his  remedy, 
desired  Elmedorus  and  Zamea  to  put  a  stop  to  it; 
who,  for  that  end,  proposed  a  v/alk  by  a  ri 
side  in  that  valley,  while  the  prince's  wounds  v/ew 
dressing.  They  had  not  gone  very  far  before  thej 
saw  a  knight  coming  towards  them,  mounted  on  a 
horse,  which,  by  his  being  weary,  let  them  knoT» 
the  little  rest  his  master  had  given  him.  This 
knight's  armour  was  of  burnished  steel,  inlaid  witt 
gold;  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  plume  of  blui 
feathers  ;  and  on  a  heavy  shield,  which  hung  oi 
the  bow  of  his  saddle,  was  a  representation  © 
Mount  jEtua,  and  this  device, 

*  I  burn  for  ever.' 

The  good  mien  of  this  stranger,  thaugh  he  sf 
peared  very  melancholy,  inspired  the  two  princesse 
with  curiosity;  and  being  emboldened  by  the  pre 
sence  of  the  Prince  of  Granada,  they  went  to  mee 
him.  The  knight,  after  saluting  them,  passed  b; 
them  :  but  casting  his  eyes  on  Elmedorus,  b 
alighted  from  off  his  horse,  and  went  to  him.  ~ 
nerous  knight,'  said  he,  '  I  see  the  Magnifice* 
Fairy's  promise  is  fulfilled,  since  I  have  found  yo 
in  the  same  place  where  she  bid  me  seek  you ; 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  description  she  gw 
me  of  you.  You  are  the  knight  who  muit  brea 
the  fatal  enchantment  by  which  the  cruel  Amerdi 
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keeps  my  princess  a  prisoner,  in  a  castle  some  fe\r 
days'  journey  from  hence.  'Tis  for  you  that  ho- 
nour  is  reserved  ;  for  every  thing  must  yield  to  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  the  Prince  of  Granada.' 
'  Heaven,  without  doubt,'  replied  Elmedorus, '  would 
make  me  forget  my  misfortunes,  if  their  nature 
would  admit  of  it,  if  I  should  be  so  happy,  obliging 
stranger,  as  to  restore  you  your  princess,  in  figlit- 
ing  for  the  charming  Zamea,  upon  whose  account 
I  am  going  to  undertake  the  adventure  you  pro- 
pose, as  soon  as  the  wounds  of  a  worthy  prince 
will  permit  him  to  accompany  us.  Be  not  angry 
that  your  felicity  is  retarded  for  some  days  ;  and 
to  engage  us  the  more  to  serve  you,  inform  the 
Princesses  of  Fez  and  the  Canary  Islands  of  the 
cause  of  your  misfortunes :  1  am  sure,  generous 
knight,  you  cannot  speak  before  persons  more  dis- 
posed by  their  own  to  pity  yours.'  The  knight, 
after  having  asked  pardon  of  the  two  princesses 
for  not  paying  them  that  respect  which  was  due  to 
them,  began  the -recital  of  his  adventures  as  soon 
as  the  illustrious  company  had  seated  themselves 
on 'a  convenient  piece  of  ground  by  the  river-side. 
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'The  misfortunes  of  my  life  are  so  great,'  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  two  princesses,  '  that  I 
should  be  afraid  to  trouble  j'ou  with  them,  but 
that  the  Prince  of  Granada  has  assured  me  that 
yours  have  learned  you  to  pity  those  whom  ill  for- 
tune has  oppressed.  I  am  son  to  the  King  of  ^Mauri- 
tania,  and  my  name  is  Zalmandor.  The  first  years 
of  my  life  I  spent  like  other  princes  of  my  age  ; 
and  seeing  that  my  father  was  likely  to  live  in 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  I  stole  away  from  court^, 
followed  only  by  an  esquire  in  whom  I  could  conj 
fide,  and  went  abroad  to  distinguisli  myself  by  the 
name  of  the  Knight  of  tiie  Flaming  Sword. 

'  Having  learned  that  the  King  of  Castile  was  at 
war,  I  went  to  offer  him  my  services,  which  he  ac- 
cepted of  with  pleasure.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  young  knight  at  his  court,  whose  haughty 
and  majestic  mien  drew  my  eyes  upon  him.  I 
know  not  whether  he  found  any  thing  in  me  worthy 
his  attention,  but  I  observed  his  eyes  were  always 
fixed  upon  me  :  but,  in  the  end,  this  disposition 
which  we  had  to  esteem  each  other  changed  into 
a  hatred  as  durable  as  our  lives.  We  saw  one 
another  every  day ;  in  combats  our  desires  were 
the  same ;  we  both  sougiit  after  the  victory,  or, 
least,  to  merit  equal  praise.  The  King  of  Castile, 
willing  to  engage  us  to  him,  and  for  fear  one  of  us 
should  be  disgusted  and  go  over  to  his  enemy,  and 
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turn  the  scale  of  victory,  caressed  us  both  with 
equal  friendship  :  but  not  knowing  who  we  were, 
he  pressed  us  one  day  so  much  to  tell  him,  that 
we  were  not  able  to  deny  him.  1  acquainted  him 
■with  my  name  and  birth  ;  and  the  stranger  made 
himself  knowj.i  for  Armaudus  Prince  of  Arragon, 
and  stj*^**!*  himself  the  Knight  of  Immortal  Love. 
This  title  made  me  comprehend  that  he  was  in 
love;  and  having  informed  myself,  learned  that  it 
was  with  Amaudina  the  Princess  of  Castile ;  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  incognito  in  that  court, 
and  had  seen  Amandina  several  times ;  whom  the 
king,  for  some  reasons,  would  not  suffer  to  marry 
but  to  some  prince  that  was  his  subject,  and  there- 
fore would  not  permit  any  foreigner  to  make  his 
addresses  to  her ;  and,  for  that  end,  built  a  palace 
separate  from  his  own,  out  of  which  she  seldom 
stirred  but  on  public  occasions.  A  secret  emotion, 
of  which  I  could  not  tell  the  cause,  vexed  me,  that 
the  Prince  of  Arragon  loved  the  Princess  of  Castile, 
and  made  me  more  desirous  to  obtain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king. 

'I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  him  signal  ser- 
vices in  that  war,  and  if  they  did  not  exceed  those 
done  by  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  they  were  not,  at 
least,  inferior  to  them,  "When  tlie  campaign  was 
ended,  we  returned  to  Castile,  without  being  able 
to  know  whicir  of  us  was  the  most  esteemed  by  the 
king.  The  queen  and  the  whole  court  came  to 
meet  us;  and  the  king,  in  presenting  that  princess 
to  me,  told  her,  in.commendiug  me,  that  none  but 
the  Prince  of  Arra;ion  was  to  be  compared  with 
me.  Ihe  queen  made  me  a  very  handsome  compli- 
ment ;  and  being  acquainted  with  the  Knight  of 
Immortal  Love,  talked  very  freely  with  him.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  palace,  the  king  would  make  me 
accept  of  an  apartment,  as  well  as  Armandus  ;  and 
to  shov\r  us  how  very  much  he  esteemed  us,  sent 
for  the  princess  his  daughter  that  evening.  1  never 
in  my  life  beheld  any  thing  so  charming  before: 
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her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  livelj'  that  they  in- 
flamed the  heart  with  the  first  glance,  and  a  soft 
and  engaging  air  invited  to  wear  her  chains.  I 
found  from  that  instant  I  could  not  resist  her 
charms ;  and  tliough  I  saw  she  answered  tlie  ten- 
derness of  my  rival  with  some  bounty,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  violent  inclination  which  forced  me 
to  love  her,  and  flattered  myself  that  perhaps  Ar- 
mandus  might  not  be  so  well  approved  by  her,  but 
that  I  might  at  least  be  able  to  have  some  share  in 
her  esteem.  You  will  say,  madam,'  continued  Zal- 
mandor, '  that  I  was  very  rash,  or,  at  least,  very 
much  in  love :  but  I  have  experienced  that  love 
has  its  happy  foresights,  as  well  as  fortune;  and 
to  succeed  the  better  in  my  design,  I  took  anotiier 
method  than  my  rival.  I  carefully  concealed  my 
passion,  and  made  my  addresses  to  a  young  lady 
at  court;  for  whom  I  often  made  entertainments 
and  horse-races,  and  neglected  no  gallantry  that 
might  be  of  advantage  to  me. 

'  The  princess  came  sometimes  to  be  a  witness  of 
these  diversions  I  made  for  Celdiua,  which  was  the 
lady's  name,  and  I  perceived  with  joy  that  she  was 
sometimes  very  thoughtful ;  and  notwithstanding 
Armandus's  attachment  to  her,  her  eyes  reproaclied 
me  for  wearing  any  chains  but  hers.  How  much 
did  I  endure  by  restraining  the  love  I  bore  her  ! 
but  the  fear  of  not  having  foundation  enough  made 
me  disguise  my  passion  till  a  more  happy  oppor. 
tunity.  At  the  same  time  1  knew  that  the  Prince 
of  A  rracon,  having  gained  one  of  Amandina's  maids, 
went  sometimes  to  the  palace,  and  often  spoke  to 
the  princess  of  his  love,  without  any  other  witness 
but  the  confidant ;  and  that  if  his  passion  was  not 
answered  with  tenderness,  it  was  heard  without 
anger.  In  short,  he  followed  her  to  the  temple 
and  places  of  worship,  and  was  always  with  her 
when  she  appeared  in  public. 

'  The  king  began  to  harbour  some  jealousy  at  ' 
this  proceeding  j  and  uotwitiistaading  the  frieo^i 
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sliip  he  had  for  him,  his  policy  obliged  him  to  de- 
sire him  to  leave  tlie  court;  which  command  the 
outraged  Prince  of  Arragon  was  forced  to  obey, 
but  not  without  resentment :  and  the  king,  after 
this,  thinking  himself  more  secure,  seeing  tliat  I 
was  engaged  with  Celdina,  gave  the  princess  more 
liberty.  She  appeared  often  in  public,  and  I  was 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  declaring  my  passion. 
Sometimes  my  eyes  betrayed  me,  and  were  fixed 
with  so  much  tenderness  upon  the  adorable  Amau- 
dina,  that  she  blushed ;  but  that  delicate  colour 
seemed  to  have  nothing  that  was  disobliging  in  it, 
but  appeared  rather  to  be  the  efifect  of  her  modesty 
than  anger. 

'  One  evening,  when  I  made  a  ball  for  Celdina 
'in  a  green-house  that  belonged  to  the  palace-garr 
dens,  after  having  danced  very  much,  I  went  into 
an  alley  to  take  a  little  nap  ;  but  had  not  gone  very 
far  before  I  heard  somebody  talking  on  the  other 
side  of  a  palisade.  No,  Phedima,  said  a  voice, 
whicli  I  knew  to  be  the  princess's,  no,  I  cannot 
SuflFer  Celdina  to  have  this  advantage  over  me  ; 
and  thou  canst  not  comprehend  how  much  I  am 
chagrined  that  Zalmandor  loves  her.  I  own,  ma- 
dam, answered  that  maid,  this  is  a  fantastical  hu- 
mour of  yours,  if  you  will  forgive  the  boldness  of 
the  expression.  You  permitted  the  unhappy  Prince 
of  Arragon  to  make  his  addresses  to  you  ;  you  gave 
him  leave  to  hope  a  preference  before  all  his  rivals  ; 
I  and  since  that  the  king  has  forbid  him  the  court, 
I  you  was  not  displeased  when  I,  without  acquaint- 
ing you,  contrived  ways  for  him  to  tell  you  all 
'  the  grief  of  his  afflicted  soul,  for  being  deprived  of 
;  the  liberty  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
I  Why  then,  madam,  should  you  concern  yourself  at 
I  the  care  the  Prince  of  Mauritania  takes  to  please 
i  the  beautiful  Celdina  ?  And  what  matter  is  it  to 
1-  you  in  whose  hands  a  heart  falls  that  you  would 
i never  accept  of?  As  1  have  not  hitherto",  replied 
\ti)S  priacess,  told  thee  my  true  sentiments,  thoi; 
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hast  reason  to  be  amazed  at  my  uneasiness :  but, 
Phedima,  my  soul  is  too  much  oppressed  not  to 
seek  after  the  sad  pleasure  of  complaining.  Arman- 
dus  never  had  any  share  in  my  tenderness.  The 
odd  humour  of  the  king  my  father,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  I  know  not  what  prediction,  will  not  let 
me  live  like  other  princesses  of  my  rank,  made  me 
desirous  to  engage  one  who  might  protect  me  from 
being  sacrificed  to  a  prince,  a  subject  of  the  crown 
I  am  to  wear.  The  Prince  of  Arragon,  who  is  master 
of  himself  and  his  dominions,  seemed  a  proper  per. 
son  for  my  design.  I  received  his  addresses  fa- 
vourably,  and  thought  that  I  might  love  him:  but 
then  1  had  not  seen  Zalmandor.  As  soon  as  I  be- 
held him,  I  had  no  more  than  a  bare  indiiference 
for  Armandus.  Some  days  I  flattered  myself  with 
having  made  a  conquest;  aud  my  heart  even  flew 
to  meet  my  wishes,  till  the  entertainments  made 
for  Celdina  informed  me  how  much  I  have  been 
mistaken.  Ah  !  Phedima,  if  thou  knewest  but  the 
torments  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  princess,  who 
thinks  she  deserves  to  be  beloved,  and  sees  others 
run  away  with  the  incense  she  had  promised  her- 
self, thou  wouldst  own  no  pain  is  so  cruel.  I  wag 
willing  to  try  if  1  could  not  find  in  Armandus's 
love  wherewithal  to  make  me  forget  the  affront 
offered  against  my  charms :  I  even  affected,  in 
those  entertainments,  where  I  was  a  witness  of  my 
rival's  triumph,  to  hear  the  Prince  of  Arragoa 
more  favourably.  I  must  confess,  I  sometimes  fan- 
cied  tliat  Zalmandor  was  melancholy  ;  and  I  often 
surprised  him  looking  at  me  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  lover.  This  evening,  this  very  evenmg,  my 
dear  Phedima,  all  taken  up  as  he  seemed  to  be  with 
the  happy  Celdina,  his  eyes,  full  of  that  fire  which 
love  affords,  were  fixed  on  mine  with  so  eloquent 
a  languish,  that  I  could  not  support  his  looks. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  doubt  but  lie  loves  my  rivaf 
Oh  !  my  dear  princess,  said  I,  no  longer  able  to 
conceal  myself,  and  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  i 
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love  not  Celdina :  you  alone  have  possessed  my 
soul  with  that  flame  which  none  but  j'our  fair  eyes 
could  kindle.  I  pretended  only  to  love  her,  to  de- 
ceive the  king  your  father,  and  to shall  I 

dare  to  confess  it  ?  to  make  j'ou  desirous  of  making 
a  conquest  of  me,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  you 
had  for  my  rival.  Alas !  how  much  did  I  endure 
in  that  cruel  restraint !  how  often  have  I  been  just 
going  to  kill  him !  But  bridling  those  transports, 
for  fear  of  showing  my  passion,  I  returned  to  Cel- 
dina; and  this  day  fortune,  favourable  to  my  love, 
conducted  me  hither.  Be  not  angry,  my  adorable 
princess,  at  what  I  have  heard.  Let  us  no  longer 
restrain  ourselves;  and  accept  of  a  heart  which 
never  wore  any  other  chains  than  yours.  Zalman- 
dor,  replied  the  princess,  I  cannot  deny  my  weak- 
ness, since  you  have  heard  it :  but  to  merit  that  I 
should  make  a  confession  of  it  to  yourself,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  Prince  of  Arragon  for  j-ou,  you  must 
give  me  proofs  that  you  don't  love  my  rival,  and 
slight  her  as  much  as  you  have  made  her  triumph  • 
before  my  eyes ;  and  when,  by  a  negligence  as  pub- 
lic as  your  love,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your 
sincerity,  perhaps  I  may  then  forget  the  unhappy 
Armandus.  Ah  !  madam,  cried  I,  you  love  my 
rival  more  than  you  think,  since  you  are  so  un- 
willing to  discard  him;  and  j-our  vanity  has  the 
greatest  share  in  what  you  pronounce  in  my  fa- 
vour. What  you  say  maybe,  replied  the  princess, 
angrilj' :  but  now  you  know  on  what  conditions  I 
place  my  esteem,  you  must  submit  to  them,  if  you 
would  oblige  me  to  grant  you  any  thing  more. 
After  these  words,  she  returned  to  the  ball ,  and  I, 
to  show  her  that  I  knew  how  to  obey  her,  never 
went  near  Celdina,  but  went  away  the  first  of  that 
assembly,  that  I  might  not  hand  her  to  her  apart- 
ment. 

•  But  willing  to  have  a  little  more  discourse  with 
the  charming  Amandina  before  she  got  into  her 
palace,  I  waited  for  her  in  a  flower-garden,  into 
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which  her  closet-window  looked.  But  I  had  not 
been  there  above  an  hour  before  I  perceived  my 
rival,  and  Phedima  leaving  the  princess  to  go  to 
speak  to  him.  I  could  not  hear  what  she  said  to 
him,  because  I  had  hid  myself  behind  a  bush  of 
lioneysuckles  :  but  soon  after  I  saw  the  closet-win- 
dow  open,  and  the  Prince  of  Arrasjoa  talking  to  a 
person  who  looked  out  of  it  for  half  an  hour,  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  princess.  I  had  like  twenty  times 
to  have  forfeited  all  my  respect  to  my  jealous  rage ; 
but  at  last  I  waited  till  Armaudus  was  got  both 
out  of  the  palace  and  the  town ;  and  overtaking 
him  just  as  he  was  going  to  take  horse,  said  to  him. 
Sir,  you  cannot  disobey  the  kmg's  commands  and 
not  make  me  your  mortal  enemy,  who  must  force 
you  to  obedience.  I  could  not  have  thought,  re- 
plied Armandus,  that  such  princes  as  you  were  the 
King  of  Castile's  spies;  and  that  this  part  could 
be  pardonable  in  Zalmandor,  as  being  a  lover  of 
the  princess.  Whether  as  a  lover  of  the  princess, 
answered  I,  clapping  my  hand  upon  my  sword,  or 
as  the  king's  friend,  I  shall  not  suffer  you  to  stay 
any  longer  here.  Let  me  see,  then,  said  he,  put- 
ting himself  upon  his  guard,  if  you  can  execute 
this  generous  design.  At  these  words  we  began  a 
combat,  which  would  have  been,  perhaps,  fatal  to 
me,  if  the  Prince  of  Arragon's  sword  had  not  broke. 
After  which  I  retired ;  and  seeing  his  servants 
coming  towards  us,  left  him  with  them,  to  take 
care  of  tlieir  master's  wound,  which  he  had  received 
in  his  thigh ;  who,  that  he  might  not  be  known, 
ordered  them  to  carry  him  some  miles  from  the 
town  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat. 

'  As  we  had  no  other  witnesses  of  our  duel  but 
our  domestics,  it  was  kept  secret  a  long  time,  and 
nobody  knew  of  it  but  the  princess,  who  learned  it 
from  Phedima,  whom  Armandus  had  informed  of 
it.  She  reproached  me  the  first  time  that  I  saw 
lier  :  but  as  this  action  was  a  mark  of  my  passion, 
slie  pardoned  me,  but  would  not  promise  to  banish 
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niy  rival.  In  the  mean  time,  the  care  I  took  to 
avoid  Celdiua  in  all  places,  for  whom  I  had  showQ 
so  much  respect,  was  observed  by  all  the  court; 
and  as  she  was  a  relation  of  the  queen,  she  was 
angry  with  me.  I  told  her,  that  the  orders  which 
I  had  lately  received  from  the  king  m^^  father,  who 
did  not  approve  of  that  alliance,  obliged  me  to  con- 
ceal the  sentiments  I  entertained  for  that  beautiful 
lady,  for  fear  he  should  command  me  to  come 
home :  for  Celdina,  as  she  was  proud,  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  displease  her,  and  she  had 
flattered  herself  with  being  one  da^'  queen  of  Mau- 
ritania, she  could  not  hearken  to  such  weak, rea- 
sons, but  soon  guessed  at  the  true  cause  of  my 
change.  She  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy,  that 
she  told  tiie  king,  the  Prince  of  Arragon  had  not 
left  the  kingdom,  but  had  a  design  to  steal  away 
the  princess ;  that  I  was  his  rival,  and  that  we 
fought  the  day  of  the  ball :  which  she  knew  from 
one  of  my  domestics,  who  gave  her  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  my  actions. 

'  The  king,  alarmed  at  this  news,  sent  to  make 
the  unhappy  Armandus  a  prisoner,  and  confined 
him  in  a  castle  that  commanded  the  town;  and 
ordered  the  queen  not  to  let  the  princess  stir  any 
more  out  of  the  palace,  but  doubled  the  guards. 
He  said  nothing  to  me,  for  fear  he  should  have  oc- 
casion for  me  in  his  war,  he  having  only  made  a 
truce  for  a  year;  but  set  spies  over  me,  who  gave 
him  an  account  of  every  step  I  took.  All  these 
changes  gave  me  a  mortal  grief.  I  was  iu  despair 
for  the  misfortune  I  had  caused  my  rival  to  un- 
dergo through  my  imprudent  anger,  and  for  having 
deprived  myself  of  the  little  liberty  I  had  some- 
times of  seeing  the  adorable  Amandiua.  But  as 
love  is  ingenious,  I  found  out  a  way  to  get  into  a 
little  wood,  into  which  the  windov/s  of  her  apart- 
ment  looke'd,  and  where  she  used  sometimes  to 
walk.  I  was  there  two  days  before  I  could  see 
her:  but  one  evening,  when  it  was  very  hot,  she 
L2 
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Came  to  take  a  little  fresh  air,  attended  only  if 
Pliedima.  I  Avent  to  meet  her,  and  v/as  going  to 
ask  her  pardon  for  my  boldness;  but  that  princess, 
without  giving  me  time  to  S])eak,  said,  Zalmandor, 
you  ought  to  be  content  with  tlie  mischiefs  you 
have  been  the  cause  of,  without  coming  to  create 
new  ones.  How  angry  would  the  king  be,  if  he 
knew  tliat  you  came  into  this  palace,  and  at  a  time 
when  nobody  is  allowed  to  come  near  me  but  my 
women.  "What  right  have  you  to  slight  his  com- 
mands,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  make  them  to 
be  obeyed  ?  If  your  heart,  madam,  said  I,  was  not 
prepossessed  in  the  favour  of  my  happy  rival,  yoa 
could  not  lay^  my  not  being  able  to  suiter  his  hap- 
piness as  a  crime  to  my  charge;  and  if  you  had 
any  little  bounty  for  me,  j'ou  would  soon  find  an 
excuse  for  me  in  what  1  have  done  to-day.  But, 
too  cruel  princess,  the  care  I  have  taken  to  draw 
the  hatred  of  Celdina  upon  me  does  not  affect  you ; 
you  are  pleased  with  tliat  remarkable  effect  of 
your  charms,  but  have  no  regard  for  the  person. 
You  are  very  unjust,  said  Amandina,  to  reproach 
me  thus  :  you  know  me  but  verj-  little,  Zalmandor, 
if  you  believe  the  sacrifices  can  be  agreeable,  if 
the  hand  that  ofiers  them  be  not  dear  to  me  :  'tis 
that  makes  me  support  my  confinement  without 
murmuring.  Be  faithful,  and  depend  on  me  for  a 
recompense.  I  own  I  am  very  much  concerned  for 
the  Prince  of  Arragon's  misfortunes,  and  am  sorry 
to  see  him  imprisoned  by  my  father,  and  wish  I 
could  restore  him  to  liberty  j  but  not  to  receive  his 
love  any  more,  since  1  am  resolved  to  partake  of 
j'our  chains,  and  not  hearken  any  more  to  his 
sighs.  Assist  me  to  free  him  from  those  chains  my 
father  loads  him  with,  and  I  promise  you  to  forbid 
him  wearing  of  mine.  Whatever  danger  there  may 
be,  madam,  answered  I,  I  will  make  use  of  all  my 
power:   but,  divine  princess,  remember  that  this 

prince .      I    shall  only  remember,   said   she, 

*l)at  relates  to  the  tender  inclinatio»  I  have  f©» 
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ycm,  if  you  know  how  to  serve  me  as  I  would  be 
served.  After  these  words,  she  ordered  me  to  re- 
tire, without  giving  me  time  to  sa^^  any  more  ;  but 
did  not  forbid  me  from  coming  again :  and  I  knew 
so  well  how  to  make  use  of  this  indulgence,  that  I 
saw  her  every  evening.  Ye  gods  !  what  new  charms 
did  I  discover  in  these  private  conversations ;  and 
how  much  did  I  bless  Heaven  for  my  happiness ! 
Eut  in  these  transports  1  did  not  forget  my  rival, 
though  all  my  intercessions  were  in  vain :  the  king 
would  not  hear  of  his  liberty;  and  though  the 
queen,  who  loved  this  prince,  made  use  of  all  her 
interest,  it  was  to  no  purpose. 

'  Armandus  was  no  sooner  cured  of  his  wound 
but  he  found  out  a  way  to  make  his  escape,  by  a 
window  that  looked  into  the  fields,  and  which  was 
so  high  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  thought  need- 
less to  secure  it  with  iron  bars.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  liberty  was  to  see  the  princess;  and  to 
that  end,  got  to  speak  to  Phedima,  who,  having 
always  favoured  him,  hid  him  in  Amandina's  clo- 
set, and  when  that  princess  was  alone,  brought  him 
into  her  chamber.  The  princess  was  verj'  much 
surprised  to  see  him,  and  very  glad  tiiat  he  was 
out  of  the  king's  power:  but  i-eflecting  on  what 
might  hefal  him,  if  he  should  b?  taken,  Armandus, 
said  she,  the  gods  can  bear  me  witness  liow  much  I 
have  been  concerned  at  your  imprisonment,  and 
what  I  would  have  done  to  have  set  you  at  liberty. 
Heaven  has  seconded  my  wishes.  Be  not  so  obsti- 
nate as  to  stay  in  a  place  so  fatab  to  your  repose, 
since  the  danger  is  greater  than  at  first;  but  re- 
turn to  Arragon :  and  if  you  have  any  friendship 
for  me,  forgive,  for  the  respect  I  bear  you,  the  in- 
jury my  father  has  done,  and  tliink  not  of  revenge. 
To  be  sure  of  mj-  obedience,  madam,  answered  Ar- 
mandus, you  must  not  let  me  go  ;  for  while  1  see 
my  princess,  1  can  never  hate  the  author  of  her 
birth  :  but  I  cannot  assure  you,  if  you  aie  so  cruel 
as  to  banish  me,  I  can  forget  the  ill-treatment  f 
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have  received.  Ycu  cannot  stay  here,  replied 
Amandina,  without  being  discovered ;  and  I  cannot 
see  you  without  being  tlie  most  unhappy  person  of 
my  sex.  Alas!  madam,  interrupted  the  Prince  of 
Arragon,  you  had  none  of  these  frightful  foresights 
when  you  showed  me  some  bounty.  "Without  doubt 
Zalmandor,  who   by  fighting  me,   showed  me   too 

plainly  how   much  he  was   my  rival .     Ar- 

mandus,  said  the  princess,  not  giving  him  time  to 
make  an  end  of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  the 
Prince  of  Mauritania  has  no  part  in  the  entreaty  I 
make  you ;  my  duty  alone,  and  the  fear  of  being 
the  cause  of  your  death,  oblige  me  to  it;  though, 
to  hide  nothing  from  you,  that  prince  is  dear 
enough  to  me,  to  prefer  him  before  all  the  world. 
Then  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  die,  replied  Arman- 
tlus,  since  you  pronounce  the  sentence  of  my 
death.  At  the  same  time,  the  prince,  in  a  rage, 
drew  his  sword,  and  had  pierced  his  breast,  if 
Phedima  and  the  princess  had  not  taken  it  from 
him.  After  which,  he  ran  out  of  Amandina's  apart- 
ment, and  Avent  aud  passed  the  night  in  an  empty 
house. 

'  The  next  morning,  he  sent  me  a  challenge,  and 
appointed  the  place;  where  I  met  him,  attended 
only  by  this  esquire  you  see  along  with  me :  and 
without  asking  him  the  occasion  of  this  second 
duel,  we  engaged,  and  I  was  so  happy  as  to  be 
victorious  again;  for  the  Prince  of  Arragon  grow- 
ing weak  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  two  wounds, 
fainted,  and  fell.  My  esquire  and  I  carried  him 
to  the  first  house  we  could  come  to,  sent  for  a 
fiurgeon,  who  soon  stopped  the  bleeding  of  his 
wounds,  which  were  large,  but  not  very  dangerous. 
As  soon  as  he  was  come  to  himself  I  went  to  his 
bed-side ;  Generous  prince,  said  I,  since  fortune 
has  given  me  the  victory,  which  you  was  as  de- 
serving of  as  myself,  give  me  leave  to  show  you, 
by  the  care  I  shall  take  to  supply  you  with  all  ne- 
cessaries,  in  a    place   where   every  one   is   your 
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enemy,  that,  if  you  cannot  love  me,  since  our  love 
I    for  the  Princess  of  Castile  is  the  obstacle,  I  merit 
•   your  esteem.     Brave  Zalmaudor,   said  he,   to   ac- 
knowledge your  generosity',   I  ought  to  yield   our 
divine  princess  to  you;  but  I  cannot  promise  you 
that :   therefore,  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  whose  life 
is  incompatible  with  yours,  leave  me  to  finish  my 
unhappy  days.    You  have  robbed  me  of  the  heart 
of  the  ungrateful  Amandina;  be  not  so  cruel  as  to 
j  force    me  to  be  a  witness  of  your  happiness.     I 
[  don't  know,  said  I,  whether  you  have  not  a  greater 
I  share  of  that  princess's  esteem  than  myself:    but 
1  however  it  be,  let  us  be  determined  by  her  choice, 
I  and  not  by  our  duels  deprive  her  of  two  faithful 
!  lovers ;  and  if  you  truly  love  her,  dispose  not,  with- 
;  out  her  orders,  of  a  life  that  belongs  to  her.     Ar- 
:  raandus  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  promised  to 
endure   whatsoever   should    be    necessary    for   his 
cure ;   and  after  that  I  returned  to  the  town,   for 
fear  of  being  suspected. 

'  When  I  came  to  court,  I  found  the  king  in  a 
terrible  passion  at  the  Prince  of  Arragon's  escape. 
He  gave  out  strict  orders  to  take  him  where  they 
]  should  find  him;  which  made  me  so  much  afraid, 
;  lest  they  should  discover  him,  that  I  went  to  the 
'.  princess  in  the  evening,  to  beg  her  to  send  Phe- 
\  dima,  to  command  him  to  sufier  himself  to  be  con- 
I  veyed  into  Arragon;  wiiich  he  resisted  a  long  time, 
;but  at  last  consented:  and  for  which  purpose  I 
provided  a  litter;  but  durst  not  accompany  him 
myself,  lest  the  sigiit  of  me  might  not  be  over  agree- 
able to  him. 

'  During  this  time,  the  king  fell  sick,  and  died 
I  within  eight  days;  and  the  queen,  with  grieving, 
followed  him  within  a  month  after.  The  princess, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  severity,  was  so  much 
afflicted  for  the  loss  of  them,  that  I  was  in  pain 
for  her  life  ;  and  but  for  the  tenderness  she  had 
forme,  her  tears  had  not  been  so  soon  dried  up: 
:but  at  last  she  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  and  th« 
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desires  of  the  people,  who  acknowledged  her  for 
their  queen,  with  all  acclamations  of  joy.  Cel- 
dina,  whose  hatred  was  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
seeing  then  no  obstacle  to  our  happiness,  had  re- 
course to  the  sorcerer  Amerdiu,  whom  yo\i  all  knojv 
to  be  so  bitter  an  enemj'  to  mankind,  that  he  em- 
plojs  all  liis  science  to  make  them  unhappy,  and 
of  their  tears  forms  a  rivulet,  by  which  he  works 
the  most  cruel  enchantments.  That  wicked  wretch, 
overjoyed  to  have  a  new  subject  to  exercise  liis 
rage,  stole  tlie  princess  away  one  day,  and  carried 
her  to  a  fatal  castle,  where  iie  keeps  so  many 
princes  and  princesses  enchanted,  making  tliem  un- 
dergo so  many  thousatid  different  punishments. 
Never  was  grief  equal  to  mine,  when  I  found  my- 
self deprived  of  my  dear  Amandina.  I  would 
have  made  Celdina's  life  pay  for  her  cruel  revenge; 
but  ashamed  to  stain  my  hands  in  a  woman's  blood, 
I  ran  after  my  princess,  and  arrived  at  the  fatal 
castle.  I  stayed  there  some  days,  but  could  not, 
either  by  my  entreaties  o^-  menaces,  get  any  body  to 
answer  rne.  At  last,  enraged  at  ray  fortune,  I 
went  to  seek  that  adorable  fairj',  whose  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  who  ordered 
me  to  wait  for  you  here,  and  assured  me,  that  the 
power  of  punishing  Amerdin,  and  setting  so  many 
illustrious  persons  at  liberty,  was  reserved  for  you 
alone.' 

Here  the  Prince  of  Mauritania  finished  his  rela- 
tion  with  a  deep  sigh ;   which  affected  Elmedorus  , 
so  much,  that  he  promised  him  afresh  to  expose  his 
life  to  restore  him  his  beloved  Amandina;  and  the 
princesses,  after  getting  up,  and  thanking  him  for  ; 
the  trouble  they  had  given  him  in  telling  his  ad.  , 
ventures,   returned   all   together   to  the  Prince  of 
Numidia,  to  whom  they  presented  the  Prince  of 
Mauritania.     Tlje  skilful  shepuerd,  having  cured 
Alinzor  in  two  days,  as  ne  had  promised,  all  those  , 
illustrious  persons  set  forward  for  Amerdin's  cas-  'd 
tie,  after  having  first  recompensed  their  charitabl*  ,j 
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fjost:  and  at  the  first  town  they  arrived,  the  prin- 
cess of  the  Canaries  and  Phenisa  reassumed  wo- 
men's apparel,  having  no  reasons  to  oblige  them  to 
conceal  their  sex  any  longer.  They  pursued  their 
journey  for  several  days,  without  any  thing  re- 
markable happening;  when  one  morning,  as  they 
had  alighted  from  off  their  horses,  to  refresh  them- 
selves by  a  river's  side,  they  perceived  a  little 
gallej',  with  several  rowers,  who  were  gallantly 
dressed,  and  a  nymph,  like  one  of  Diana's,  seated  on 
cushions  of  green  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  at 
the  upper  end,  who  seemed  to  look  earnestly  to- 
wards the  river-side. 

So  agreeable  a  sight  presently  gained  the  prin- 
cess's attention.  The  nymph,  when  she  was  near 
the  shore,  came  to  the  side  of  the  galley,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Elmedorus,  said,  '  Prince  of 
[Granada,  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  whose  abode  is 
'•  not  far  from  hence,  sends  me  to  tell  you,  she  desires 
jto  see  you,  and  all  this  amiable  company,  before 
lyou  attempt  the  adventure  of  v^merdin's  castle. 
[She  can  restore  to  you  the  fatal  ring  given  you  by 
iZamat,  and  by  which  alone  you  will  be  able  to 
'break  the  enchantments  of  the  cruel  magician,  and 
:enjoy  a  happiness  you  hope  not  for.  Fear  not,' 
'said  she,  seeing  he  was  unresolved  what  to  do, 
I*  that  this  is  any  artifice  of  the  fairy  Desideria's, 
;since  she  that  sends  me  has  no  need  of  any  other 
fcharms  than  those  of  her  beauty  to  create  love, 
jand  wants  to  see  you  only  to  make  you  happy.' 
'The  prince,  ashamed  of  this  reproach,  offered  his 
;hand  to  the  princess  of  the  Canaries,  who  happened 
•to  be  first,  to  help  her  into  the  galley,  and  after  all 
the  company  had  embarked,  went  in  himself,  and 
■put  off  for  the  Magnificent  Island,  where  taey 
fsoon  after  arrived.  Nothing  could  be  compared  to 
tit  for  grandeur ;  every  thing  shone  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  the  plainest  houses  were  built  with 
marble  and  porphyry.  The  inhabitants  were  sen- 
sible of  the  effects  of  their  sovereign's  magnifi- 
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cence,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  what  was 
very  stately.  The  princes  and  princesses  could  not 
bear  tiie  lustre  of  the  palace,  which  was  built  of 
clear  crystals,  and  adorned  with  columns  of  gold; 
the  apartments  within  were  answerable  to  the  out- 
ward beauty,  and  that  of  the  fairy's  was  so  bright 
with  precious  stones,  that  it  dazzled  the  eyes  to 
behold  it. 

The  fairy  received  them  at  the  door  of  her  own 
chamber,  and  without  borrowing  any  thing  from 
art  to  heighten  her  beauty,  she  appeared  the  chief 
handiwork  of  nature.  Her  shape  exceeded  all  that 
was  human,  and  her  features  were  so  perfect,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  them,  without 
robbing  them  of  some  charm;  all  which,  with  a 
majesty  attended  by  an  engaging  sweetness,  ren- 
dered  her  completely  adorable.  The  princesses 
paid  her  all  the  respect  due  to  a  goddess,  by  pros- 
trating  themselves  at  her  feet,  whom  she  raised  up 
with  bounty;  and  having  embraced  them,  said  to 
the  Prince  of  Granada,  '  I  have  so  much  esteem 
for  your  virtue,  that  I  will  restore  you  your  ring 
which  you  lost;  but  before  you  do  me  so  consi- 
derable a  piece  of  service  as  the  destruction  of 
Amerdin's  castle,  it  will  be  just  for  me  to  make 
you  the  request  myself.'  '  I  ought  not,  madam/ 
said  Elrnedorus,  '  to  regret  my  sad  days,  if  they 
can  be  any  ways  serviceable  to  you ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Alzayda  cannot  complain  of  my  deferring, 
the  revenging  of  her,  if  1  am  so  happy  as  to  give 
you  any  proof  of  my  respects.'  '  You  will  revenge,. 
Alzayda  in  serving  me,'  replied  the  fairy,  '  and  will 
find  that  lovely  lad^'  in  the  same  place  where  yoiii 
shall  punish  the  wicked  Asmonadus.'  'Ah!  vaa>f 
dam,'  cried  the  amorous  Prince  of  Granada,  -*  how 
much  do  you  flatter  me!  Is  my  princess  living^! 
And  can  I  hope  to  see  those  bright  eyes  agaiQi, 
declare  my  happiness  ?'  '  Perhaps,'  replied  the! 
fairy,  smiling,  '  my  oracles  may  not  be  certain/ 
•  Oh !  madam,'  said  Elrnedorus,  *  I  cannot  doubt  oJ 
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them,   they    promise  me  a  blessinij  too  invaluable 
not  to   hope  them   true.'     After  these  words,   the 
fairy  fearing  that  the  princesses  might  want  a  little 
repose,   had   thtm   conducted   iuto   an    apartment, 
wheie  they  found  nymphs,  who  offered  them  mag- 
nificent habits,  which  the  fairy  made  them  presents 
of;   to  please  whom,  they  dressed  themselves,  that 
the3'  might  not  offend  her  by  a  careless  negligence 
of  themselves.     But  how  charmed  was  the  Prince 
of  Numidia  with  his  choice,  when  he  saw  the  Prin- 
cess of  the  Canaries  enter  the  fairy's  chamber,  and 
how  beautiful  did  he  find  her  in  that  new  dress  ? 
'  The  fairy  said  a  great  many  line  things  of  her  as 
well    as   the   Princess   Zamea ;    and    after   having 
r  spent  best  part  of  the  day  in  a  delightful  conversa- 
'  tion,  that  adorable  princess  carried  them  into  the 
gardens,  which  were  so  wonderful!}'  tine,  that  na- 
■  ture  and  art  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other;  where, 
t  after  walking  some  time,  they  went  to  rest  them- 
1  selves    in   a    large    arbour    of   myrtle    and    pome- 
(  granate  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  statue 
j  of  Juno,  holding  forth  in  her  hands  a  great  many 
crowns,   which   formed   curious    fountains.     Here 
the  fairy  entertained  them  with  a  fine  concert  of 
music,  which  agreeably  surprised  them ;  and  after 
that  had  played  half  an  hour,  she  began  to  talk 
to  Elmedorus  about  his  enterprise,  and  to  give  him 
advice  for  his  better  conduct;   by  which  he,  and 
all   that  illustrious    company,   perceived   a   secret 
interest  she  had  in  that  undertaking;  and  Zamea, 
more   bold  than   the  rest,  told   her,  that  she  was 
persuaded  that  the   Prince  of  Granada  would  ac- 
complish that  dangerous  enterprise  ;  but,  to  induce 
,him  to   neglect  nothing,    begged   that  she   would 
have   the   goodness   not  to  conceal  from  him  the 
I  part  she  took  in  it.    Zalmayda  backed  the  Princess 
I  of  Fez  in  this  request ;   and  the  princes,  by  their 
I  respectful  silence,  showed  that  they  were  no  less 
desirous  than  those  fair  princesses.    The  Magnifi- 
'  cent  Fairy  granted  what  they  pressed  her  so  ear- 
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nestly  for,  but  could  not  resolve  to  be  present  at 
the  relating  of  her  own  history;  therefore  rose  up, 
and  ordered  Gelina,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  who,  in  obedience  to  her  coni- 
mands,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  gave  it  them  in  * 
these  words. 
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THE  inSTORY 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  FAIRY  AND 
PRINCE  SALMACIS. 


*  You  all  know,  without  doubt,'  said  Celina,  ad- 
dressing lierself  to  the  princesses,  '  that  the  Magni- 
ficent Fairy  is  the  daughter  of  Venus  and  the  great 
King  Poliander,  since  she  inherits  the  beauty  of 
-that  goddess,  and  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
king  her  father ;  who  was  so  very  fond  of  her,  that 
he  made  her  a  sovereign  princess  as  soon  as  she 
was  capable  of  governing,  and  gave  her  this  island ; 
and  Venus,  to  make  her  the  more  powerful,  ren- 
dered her  one  of  the  greatest  fairies  in  Europe. 
Her  science  she  employs  in  completing  the  happi- 
ness of  all  who  are  unfortunate,  and  therefore  is 
sought  after  and  adored  by  all  the  world.  In  this 
court  there  lived  a  prince  named  Salmacis,  whose 
merit,  beauty,  wit,  and  courage,  made  him  the  ad- 
miration of  all  that  knew  him;  and  though  fortune 
denied  him  those  crowns  his  ancestors  had  worn, 
his  merit  was  not  less,  but  too  plainly  proved  For- 
tune to  be  blind  as  well  as  Love ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he,  who  was  such  as  I  represent 
him,  or,  if  possible,  more  charming,  should  gain 
the  hearts  of  all  the  nymphs  of  that  bright  court. 
But  the  height  of  all  his  glory  was,  that  the  Divine 
Fairy  looked  upon  him  with  a  favourable  eye,  and 
conceived  an  inclination  for  him,  which  she  con- 
cealed with  pain.  Her  pride  dictated  to  her,  that 
as  a  daughter  of  Venus  and  King  Poliander,  and 
queen  of  a  flourishing  empire,  she  ought  not  to 
leok  upon  Salmacis,  who  was  her  subject. 
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'  Without  doubt  the  greatness  of  the  fairy  hin- 
dered the  prince  from  offering  up  his  vows  to  her, 
and  made  Uim  discover  charms  in  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  whose  name  was  Ismira,  for  whom  he  sighed 
not  Ion 5  in  vain.  Ismira,  flattered  with  the  vanity 
of  haviug  the  preference  before  all  the  other  ladies 
of  tlie  court,  returned  his  love  with  equal  passion, 
and  gloried  so  much  in  her  conquest,  that  she  iu 
no  wise  disguised  her  teuderuess.  Salmacis,  in 
the  height  of  felicity,  could  not  live  a  moment 
from  his  charming  nymph ;  every  thing  was  insup- 
portable to  him  when  she  was  absent,  and  the 
time  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
fairy,  robbed  him  of  too  many  precious  moments; 
and,  to  be  short,  he  was  never  seen  in  public  but 
when  he  waited  on  Ismira.  Every  day  he  found 
out  something  or  other  to  divert  her,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  every  night  in  serenading  her  with 
the  best  music. 

'  So  much  love  offended  the  queen,  who,  if  she 
could  not  overcome  the'inclination  she  had  for  Sal- 
macis, she  was  so  much  mistress  of  herself  as  to 
conceal  it,  as  long  as  he  forbore  to  make  his  ad- 
dresses to  another;  but  as  soon  as  jealous^'  roused 
up  lier  tenderness,  she  became  thoughtful,  uneasy, 
and  melancholy :  and  as  her  passion  was  a  secret 
to  the  world,  she  was  every  moment  hearing  of 
her  rival's  happiness ;  till  at  last,  being  unable  to 
keep  these  cruel  passions  locked  up  in  her  breast, 
she  said  to  me  one  day,  Celina,  is  it  true  that 
Salmacis  loves  Ismira  with  so  much  tenderness  ? 
Madam,  answered  1,  having  perceived  that  the 
prince  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  Ismira  is  only 
beloved  by  I'rince  Salmacis,  because  lie  dares  not 
look  on  a  person  in  this  court  who  far  excels  her. 
And  who  do  you  think  more  amiable  than  that 
nymph?  said  the  fairy.  If  you  would  permit  me 
to  tell  you,  madam,  replied  I,  I  should  say  the 
^lagnificent  Fairy  exceeds  her  both  in  beauty  an4 
birth.    J\.IasI  Celina,  said  she,  how  little  acquaint* 
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*d  are  you  with  the  power  of  love,  if  you  believe 
it  is  governed  by  reason !  Salmacis  sees  none  so 
perfect  as  the  happy  Ismira,  and  I  am  sure,  in  his 
eyes,  she  would  prevail  before  the  goddess  my 
mother.  I  cannot  tell,  answered  I,  whether  he 
would  think  her  more  beautiful  than  that  goddess ; 
but  I  know  that  all  his  love  for  this  nymph  does 
not  hinder  him  from  praising  you  with  exaggera- 
tion; and  I'll  answer  for  him,  madam,  that  he  only- 
pays  his  addresses  to  Ismira  to  secure  himself  from 
being  so  unhappy  as  to  find  you  too  worthy  of  his 
adorations.  Alas!  C'elina,  said  she,  how  little 
reason  has  he  to  fear  that  misfortune,  and  how 
pleased  should  I  be  to  let  him  know,  that  if  his 
birth  keeps  him  at  too  great  a  distance  from  my 
throne,  his  merit  approaches  too  near  my  heart! 
But  why  should  I  flatter  my  grief  with  so  deceitful 
an  idea,  when  I  see  him  so  much  taken  with  my 
rival  ?  Represent  him  to  me  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude;  tell  me,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  kindness  I  have  for  him,  he  would 
not  hearken  to  it  but  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  it  to 
Ismira,  whom,  though  she  has  no  crowns  to  offer 
him,  he  makes  to  triumph  over  my  tenderness  for 
him.  All  this  I  can  sooner  forgive,  than  his  having 
looked  so  little  at  me  not  to  know  all  that  passed 
in  my  soul :  'tis  this  cruel  indifference  I  would 
punish  severely,  but  for  sacrificing  me  to  my  rival 
I  accuse  Love.  That  blind  boy  disposes  of  us  with 
so  much  power,  that  he  does  not  suffer  us  to  know 
any  other  happiness  than  that  which  he  offers  us, 
liow  precious  soever  that  may  be  which  he  makes 
us  neglect. 

'  Though  Salmacis  were  much  more  guilty,  re- 
plied I,  than  you  make  him  to  be,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  your  power  draws  a  veil  over 
his  eyes  in  regard  to  your  perfections;  and  dazzled 
with  the  lustre  of  your  throne,  he  dares  not  ap- 
proach you :  and  though  he  might  perceive  you 
gave  kim  some  favourable  looks,  he  might  be  ca»- 
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tious  how  he  explained  them,  for  fear  of  rendering 
himself  criminal.  O,  how  little  acquainted  are  you, 
said  the  fairy,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  god  ray- 
brother !  If  Salmacis  had  that  tender  inclination 
for  me,  which  makes  my  life  so  burdensome  to  me, 
he  would  have  forgot  my  being  his  sovereign;  and 
the  long  race  of  kings  from  whom  he  takes  his  de- 
scent, would  have  inade  him  think  himself  equal 
with  the  greatest  princes ;  and  his  love  rendering 
him  bolder,  he  would  have  siglied  loud  enough  to 
have  been  heard :  he  would  have  been  rash  enough 
to  have  expluined  my  looks ;  and  charmed  to  have 
seen  the  same  hre  sparkle  in  them  which  raged  in 

his  heart but,  Celina,  the  happiness  of  learn- 

ing  him  so  charming  a  language  is  reserved  only 
for  Ismira,  How  pleasantly  do  they  pass  away 
their  time !  Nothing  interrupts  their  tenderness. 
Have  a  care,  too  happy  lovers,  continued  the  queen, 
of  making  your  fate  too  adorable,  before  1  have  de. 
termined  of  mine.  Perhaps,  provoked  by  jealousy, 
I  may  take  a  pleasure  in  rendering  you  as  miser- 
able as  myself;  I  may  make  you  answer  for  all 
those  unworthy  sighs  that  iiave  escaped  from  my 
■weak  foolish  heart,  and  you  may  shed  tears  to  dry 
up  mine.  But  whither,  unhappy  princess,  does  thy 
passion  carry  thee  ?  For  what  crime  wouldst  thou 
punish  them?  What  reason  hast  thou  to  complain 
of  thy  rival  r  Is  not  she  ignorant  of  thj-  love?  And 
■was  the  insensible  Salmacis  obliged  to  understand 
it?  And  suppoie  he  did,  dost  thou  not  know  by 
experience,  that  thou  art  not  master  enough  of  thy 
own  heart  to  force  it  away  from  the  object  where- 
with it  is  taken  ?  Why  wouldst  thou  then  have 
them  do  more  than  thou  art  able  thyself?  Hast 
thou  less  virtue  than  these  lovers  ?  Permit  them 
then  to  love,  since  they  may  ■with  innocence ;  and, 
to  punish  thee  for  harbouring  thoughts  of  separat- 
ing them,  be  a  witness  of  their  pleasures. 

Some  ambassadors  coming  just  then  for  tlieir  au- 
dience, and  the  queen  being  told  they  waited,  went 
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to  receive  them ;  and  I,  in  the  mean  time,  went  to 
take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  gardens,  where  I  met  the 
prince.  My  pensiveness,  and  tlie  air  of  concern 
that  appeared  in  my  face,  made  Salmacis  ask  me 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and  if  love  made 
me  so  melancholy.  I  told  him,  laughing,  that  that 
god  had  undoubtedly  some  share  in  my  musings, 
and  that  I  was  thinking  on  the  fantasticaluess  of 
his  empire.  Let  me  know,  said  the  prince,  whe- 
ther you  have  any  reason  to  accuse  him,  and  of 
what  it  is  you  complain.  You  have  more  cause  to 
complain  yourself,  sir,  said  I,  looking  earnestly 
upon  him ;  for  if  love  had  not  blindfolded  you, 
tliere  are  few  princes  who  might  be  so  happy  as 
yourself:  and  I  doubt,  whether  the  favours  you 
receive  from  Ismira  may  equal  those  you  have  lost. 
Since  you  speak  so  mystically,  said  the  prince,  with 
some  confusion,  I  conjure  you,  Celina,  to  explain 
yourself,  or  perhaps  you  may  make  me  guilty  of 
;crimes  that  may  cost  me  my  life.  Sir,  said  I,  such 
iprinces  as  you  never  can,  when  they  make  choice 
of  goddesses  for  the  subject  of  their  vows:  Venus 
loved  Anchises.  After  these  words,  I  left  him  to 
igo  to  the  queen,  whom  I  perceived  at  the  end  of 
the  alley  wherein  we  walked. 

Ever  after  this  conversation,  Salmacis,  who  un- 
derstood well  enough  what  I  meant,  saw  the  fairy 
every  da\',  and  appeared  sometimes  confused  and 
thou2;htful.  He  no  longer  valued  Ismira's  charms ; 
he  liiLide  no  entertainments  for  her;  his  visits  were 
lesb  frequent;  and  every  body  took  notice  of  this 
;chan:;e  :  she  herself  grew  jealous,  but  was  resolved 
I  to  discover  her  rival  before  she  spoke  to  her  lover. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fairy  observing  the  assidui- 
ities  of  the  prince,  never  doubted  but  I  had  told 
ihim.  Celina,  said  she,  you  have  betraj'ed  me;  Sal- 
macis knows  my  weakness:  his  sighs  and  looks  tell 
me  so ;  for  if  you  had  not  said  something  to  him, 
,he  durst  not  have  been  so  bold.  'Tis  love  renders 
ihim  so,  replied  I,  and  not  my  discourse  with  him : 
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that  little  god  has  discovered  to  him  that  inclina- 
tion, wliich  gives  you  that  esteem  for  him  as 
think  him  worthy  of  your  chains.  But  Celiua,  said 
she  again,  tlie  prince  does  not  love  me  ;  Ismira  is 
the  object  of  his  tenderness,  and  love  cannot  let 
him  know  what  passes  in  my  heart,  since  he  has 
none  for  me.  It  may  be,  madam,  answered  I,  he  j 
does  not  love  that  lady,  but  endeavours  only,  a 
told  you  before,  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  find- 
ing  you  too  charming ;  and  even  one  look  of  yours 
may  have  informed  him,  that  his  constraint  is  to  aa 
purpose. 

'  The  prince,  who  came  in  jnst  as  I  was  speaking, 
made  the  queen  blush  so  much,  that  he  stood  like 
one  thunderstruck;  and  I,  to  give  them  an  oppor. 
tunity  to  explain  themselves,  said,  The  prince  here 
can  give  you  a  better  account  of  what  you  ask 
than  myself.  Can  I  be  so  happy,  madam,  replied 
Salmacis,  to  know  any  thing  that  merits  your 
riosity  ?  Celiua,  said  the  fairy,  blushing  again 
sometimes  so  much  out  of  the  way,  that  one  must 
not  always  mind  what  she  says ;  and  what  I  asked 
of  her  is  not  worth  any  further  information.  It  is 
worth  so  much,  madam,  replied  I,  that  it  may  give 
you  a  little  more  confidence  again  in  what  I  have 
the  honour  to  tell  you ;  therefore  I  desire  I  may 
acquaint  the  prince  with  the  subject  of  our  dispute. 
Celina,  said  the  queen,  I  choose  rather  to  believe 
you,  than  that  you  should  take  Prince  Salmacis 
for  a  second.  Well,  madam,  then,  said  I,  I  am  very 
•well  satisfied  that  you  give  credit  to  my  words, 
and  the  prince  ought  to  be  so  too.  Celina,  replied 
Salmacis,  who  comprehended  by  the  queen's  confu- 
sion that  we  were  talking  of  him,  has  always  been 
so  much  my  friend,  that  after  what  I  have  heard 
lier  say,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  return  you  thanks  for 
the  belief  you  have  in  her  discourse.  It  happens 
sometimes,  that  the  great  respect  we  have  for  per- 
sons whom  we  adore  obliges  us  to  be  silent ;  and 
-without  the  favourable  assistance  of  a  good  friend. 
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we  die  before  we  dare  declare  that  which  is  the 
cause.  You  see,  madam,  said  I,  laughing,  that 
love   takes   care    to   explain   my   riddles,   and   the 

prince .     Hold  your  tongue,  said   the  fairy, 

who   chose   rather  to  be  angry  with  me  than  her 
'   iover,  and  do  not  force  the  prince  to  say  what  he 
;    does  not  think.     I   ought  to   punish   you   for  his 
•   rasliness  ;  had  it  not  been  for  you,  he  would  neithei 
h  have  offended  me  nor  Ismira.     Ah  !    madam,  said 
Salmacis,  forgive  Celina's  compassion  for  a  miser- 
I  able  prince.     If  it  is  a  crime  to  adore  you,  I  am 
most  guilty.    Consumed  by  a  passion  which  I  have 
!  concealed  with  care,  believing  my  flame  unworthy 
of  the  author  of  its  birth,  I  pass  my  unhappy  days 
in  complaining  of  Heaven  for  having  made  j'ou  so 
perfect,  that  no  mortal  dare  love  you  without  rash- 
ness ;   for  who,  madam,  can  presume  to  adore  you 
I  with  that  stock  of  beauty  and  virtue  that  gives  you 
I  the   preference   before  the   goddess  j'our  mother  ? 
i  Salmacis,  said  the  fairy,  you  certainly  forget  that 
'  you  are  speaking  before  me,  or  at  least  you  think 
'■  me   verj'  indulgent.     Forbear  to  persuade  me  to 
what  you  don't  think;   and  force  me  not  to  banish 
\ou  for  your  rashness  as  well  as  deceit.     Can  you 
liope  that  I  am  the  only  person  in  my  court  who  is 
iiiuorant  of  your  love  for  Ismira  ?    And  how  would 
yua  liave  me  receive  so  profane  an  incense  ?    I  have 
■  rofaned  mine,  madam,  replied  the  prince,  but 
it  you   as  pure  as  that  which  burns  on  the 
of  the  queen  of  love.    Reproach  me  not  with 
i.T\   love  for  Ismira,  since  you,  divine  fairy,  forced 
me  to  it.     Vexed  with  myself  for  conceiving  a  pas- 
sion ^.llich  I  name  sacrilege,  I  made  my  addresses 
to  that  nymph  to  disengage  myself  from  so  danger. 
or.-  a  chain.     I  thought  for  some  time  that  I  had 
:oii!:.l  in  her  kindness  for  me  that  succour  so  neces- 
to  my  quiet;  but  one  glance  from  your  ^j-es, 
i)S   undesignedly  cast   on  me,  has  disturbed 
clie  happiness  of  my  life.     Pleased  with  the 
I  have  for  my  queen,  I  cannot  live  without 

)L.  II.  M 
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her :  and,  madam,  continued  he,  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet,  'tis  in  your  power  to  dispose  of  my 
fate  :  and  if  my  vows  are  not  to  be  accepted,  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  punisliing  me,  1  will  pierce 
befoie  your  face  this  unhappy  heart,  which  lias 
rendered  me  so  guilty.  Salmacis,  said  the  fairy, 
raising  hira  up.  encroach  not  upon  my  rights,  leave 
to  me  the  care  of  making  choice  of  a  chastisement 
which  you  deserve :  without  attempting  any  thing 
upon  your  life,  I  can  find  other  ways  to  revenge 
myself;  but,  like  an  impartial  judge,  I  have  exa- 
mined your  crime,  and  find  your  rashness  merits  a 
punishment  more  mild  than  your  treason.  After 
these  words,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  prince,  and 
would  not  hear  him  say  any  more.  When  we  were 
alone,  she  made  me  some  reproaches,  which  I  knew 
proceeded  more  from  her  modestj'  than  anger. 
The  prince,  from  that  day  growing  Lold,  never  saw 
the  queen  but  he  entertained  her  with  his  passion, 
and  knew  so  well  how  to  persuade  her  that  he 
did  not  love  Ismiia,  that  she  permitted  him  to 
sigh,  and  to  hope  his  sighs  might  have  their  desired 
effect. 

'  A  fate  so  much  to  be  envied  ought  to  have 
made  Salmacis  forget  Ismira,  whatever  charms  that 
beautiful  maid  was  mistress  of;  but  the  reproaches 
she  made  him  when  she  knew  who  was  that  for- 
midable rival  who  had  robbed  her  of  her  lover's 
heart,  brought  him  to  her  again.  He  visited  her 
every  day,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  it 
was  his  interest  that  obliged  him  to  wait  so  much 
upon  the  queen:  but  Ismira,  not  satisfied  with 
these  weak  excuses,  and  knowing  moreover  the 
pov.er  she  had  over  him,  told  him,  that  she  could 
not  resolve  with  herself  to  stay,  and  be  a  witness 
cf  her  rival's  happiness,  but  would  go  and  live  re- 
tired at  a  house  she  had  at  the  farthermost  part  of 
the  island.  The  prince,  concerned  at  this  resolu- 
tion, and  to  prevent  her  going,  swore  a  thousand 
oaths  that  he  would  never  love  any  other  but  ker;- 
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with  which  the  cunning  Ismira  seemed  well  satis- 
fied :  but  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
she  went,  knowing  well  enough  that  while  the 
prince  saw  the  queen,  she  must  yield  to  that  dan- 
gerous rival,  and  that  if  she  left  the  court  he  would 
follow  her:  which  notion  of  hers  was  very  just; 
for  as  soon  as  Salmacis  understood  she  was  gone,- 
he  immediately  posted  after  her.  What!  cruel 
Ismira,  said  he,  do  you  forsake  me  ?  What !  would 
j'ou  break  those  chains  which  you  have  sworn  so 
often  should  be  as  durable  as  life  ?  Sir,  replied 
that  maid,  with  tears  in  her  eves,  'tis  not  I  who 
break  them;  you  know,  unjust  prince,  the  pleasure 
I  take  in  wearing  them  v\ith  you,  and  what  I  have 
done  to  make  them  light.  How  often  have  you, 
pleased  with  the  happiness  of  loving  and  being  be- 
loved, preferred  your  fate  to  that  of  the  gods? 
But  that  charming  time  is  no  more  ;  the  bright 
lustre  of  a  crown  has  surprised  your  tenderness, 
and  you  can  no  longer  think  yourself  blessed  but 
by  a  mistress  who  can  add  power  and  grandeur  to 
love:  follow  tliat  blind  divinity,  and  leave  me  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  too  happy  time. 
Faithful  to  my  tenderness,  I  shall  only  remember 
those  moments  when  you  deserved  so  well,  and 
shall  forget  that  you  have  betrayed  me,  for  fear 
lest  so  cruel  an  idea,  by  kindling  my  rage,  should 
weaken  my  love.  Ah!  my  dear  Ismira,  cried  the 
prince,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  what  must  I 
do  to  repair  my  crime  ?  Love  none  but  me,  sir, 
replied  she,  and  show  by  staying  with  me  here  how 
dear  1  am  to  you.  Yes,  charming  nymph,  said 
§almacis,  I  love  none  but  you,  and  shall  think  my- 
self happy  to  renounce  the  bounties  the  fairy  has 
~    omised  me,  to  prove  that  my  love  is  as  violent  as 

t  the  first  days  of  its  birth. 

'.While  the  prince  with  so  much  imprudence  for- 
all  the  obligations  he  had  to  the  queen,  that 

rely  fairy  was  sensibly  provoked  at  the  prefer- 
he  gave  a  persoa  so  much  beneath  him  in 
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beauty  and  birth.  lu  her  rage  she  could  not  find 
out  any  punishment  great  enough  to  expiate  so 
horrid  a  crime  :  her  first  transports  represented  the 
pleasure  of  revenge  so  full  of  charms,  that  she  was 
ready  to  invent  an  enchantment  by  wliicli  these 
criminals  might  live  in  despair  :  but  love  prevail- 
ing over  her  passion,  she  contented  herself  with 
venting  her  anger  in  tears.  Ah !  Celina,  said  she, 
how  great  an  injury  have  you  done  me  by  flattering 
ray  tenderness!  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  had 
never  tasted  of  the  fatal  pleasure  of  being  loved  by 
the  prince;  I  should  have  always  seen  him  at  t 
feet  of  my  rival,  and  that  cruel  sight  would  have 
made  me  hate  him :  but  poisoned  by  his  false  pas- 
sion, I  was  reduced  to  the  sweet  necessity  of  think- 
ing myself  always  beloved  by  him.  What  reme- 
dies, cruel  maid,  can  you  apply  to  the  evils  you 
have  bi  ought  on  me  ? 

'  Madam,  said  I,  if  my  death  can  make  an  atone- 
ment, I'll  undergo  it  with  pleasure  :  I  confess  I 
was  in  the  wrong  to  you.  As  to  the  perfidious 
Prince  Salmacis,  he  is  undeserving  of  your  bounty, 
since  he  is  so  neglectful;  and  you  ought  to  punish 
him,  if  he  was  not  so  dear  to  you  that  his  punish- 
ment would  be  greater  to  yourself:  but  if  he  is  ne- 
cessary to  j'our  repose,  forget  his  ill  conduct,  a 
attribute  it  not  to  the  inclinations  of  his  heart;  the 
artful  Ismira,  for  fear  of  your  charms,  keeps  him 
from  you  through  a  use  of  admiring  her  beauty. 
Go  and  show  yourself,  madam,  at  her  palace,  and 
force  from  your  enemy  a  slave  who  is  but  too  much 
honoured  with  wearing  your  chains,  and  I'll  an- 
swer for  his  fidelity.  Ah  !  Celina,  said  the  queen, 
though  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  live  without  bemg 
beloved  by  the  prince,  I  cannot  resolve  to  take* 
such  a  step,  whicli  would  turn  to  ray  shame,  an* 
might  perhaps  add  to  my  rival's  triumph.  Well 
then,  madam,  said  I,  publish  the  tournament  which 
you  always  give  upon  the  account  of  your  birth-, 
day,  and  let  the  prize  be  so  great  as  to  Hatter  th»  ■ 
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vanity  of  the  weak  prince,  who,  fond  of  glory  and 
honour,  will  leave  his  nymph,  and  if  he  sees  you 
but  a  moment  I'll  be  answerable  for  his  repent- 
ance. The  fairy,  after  having  well  weighed  my 
advice,  resolved  to  follow  it,  and  ordered  a  tour- 
•  nament  to  be  appointed,  and  for  the  prize  a  golden 
crown  set  with  rubies,  which  the  victor  should 
wear  at  all  public  ceremonies  in  that  island. 

*  The  hopes  of  this  recompense  had  the  effect  I 
expected.  Salmacis  could  not  resist  the  desire  he 
had  of  being  honoured  by  so  particular  a  distinc- 
tion, but  left  Ismira,  and  arrived  at  court  the 
!  night  before  the  tournament.  The  affront  he  had 
j  put  upon  the  queen  prevented  him  from  going  to 
!  make  her  a  visit.  Tlie  next  day,  the  fairy,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  placed  herself  on  a  scaffold,  at- 
tended by  all  her  court;  and  after  the  judges  of  the 
field  had  performed  the  usual  ceremonies,  the 
prince  was  the  first  who  entered  the  lists.  His 
armour  shone  bright  with  jewels ;  his  helmet  was 
adorned  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers  ;  and  on  his 
shield  v.  as  figured  a  Cupid,  endeavouring  to  pierce 
three  hearts  with  one  arrow,  but  cauld  not  accom- 
plish it,  and  this  device, 

'  'Tis  too  much  for  one.* 

He  never  in  all  his  life  appeared  so  charming 
as  that  day,  for  the  god  of  love,  who  thought  none 
jnore  worthy  of  his  care  than  that  prince,  and  the 
fairy,  had  enlivened  his  natural  beauty  by  their 
jchamis.  Salmacis,  after  having  taken  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  field,  passing  by  the  queen,  saluted 
her,  with  a  countenance  whereon  his  shame  for  liis 
crime  was  painted;  and  surprised  at  himself  for 
preferring  Ismira  before  tliat  adorable  fairj',  stood 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  take  his 
«yes  off  her.  But  a  knight  presenting  himself,  he 
£oon  made  himself  ready  to  receive  him,  and  not 
•nly  gained  the  victory  over  him,  but  over  all  wht> 
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disputed  it  with  him  :  and  being  declared  victor, 
was  led  to  the  queen's  scaifold,  to  be  crowned  by 
her  own  hands. 

'  When  the  tournament  was  over  the  fairy  re- 
tired into  her  closet,  and  would  not  be  seen  by  any 
body ;  and  the  prince,  unable  to  resist  his  desire  of 
gettius;  her  pardon,  came  to  me.  Celina,  said  he 
to  me,  either  kill  me,  or  get  me  leave  to  throw  my- 
self at  tlie  queen's  feet :  1  know  I  am  unworthy  of 
her  favour,  after  what  my  blind  passion  has  made 
me  commit;  but  if  a  quick  repentance,  and  a  fide- 
lity proof  against  all  the  trials  she  can  put  me  to, 

can  beeir  any  weight and  yet,  Celina,  I  know  so 

well  how  by  love  to  repair  my  weakness,  that  she 
shall  be  obliged  to  renew  my  chains.  My  lord,  re- 
plied I,  I  cannot  promise  that  the  queen  will  hear 
you,  since  she,  foreseeing  that  you  would  come, 
has  locked  herself  up,  and  forbid  any  body  to  in- 
terrupt her.  Celina,  said  he,  I  know  that  you  have 
that  liberty;  grant  me  the  favour  that  I  ask,  or  I 
shall  believe  that  you  never  was  mj'  friend.  At 
last,  overcome  by  Salmacis's  entreaties,  and  be* 
lieving  that  I  should  not  displease  the  queen,  I 
went  and  knocked  at  the  closet-door;  but  was  sur- 
prised M'hen  she  bid  me  be  gone,  and  would  not 
hear  a  syllable  of  the  prince's  repentance.  With 
this  cruel  answer  1  went  to  him,  and  thought  he 
would  have  died  away  at  the  news  ;  and  so  great 
was  liis  grief,  that  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment 
without  saying  one  word.  It  was  several  days  be- 
fore he  could  get  a  favourable  opportunity  to  speak 
to  lier,  for  she  had  forbid  him  her  sight :  till  one 
evening,  as  she  was  walking  by  the  seaside,  at- 
tended by  her  maids,  he  came  and  cast  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  knew  so  perfectly  well  how  to  talk 
by  his  eyes  and  sighs,  that  the  fairy  promised  to 
forget  his  crime,  provided  he  would  forsake  Is- 
mira;  which  the  prince  consented  to  without  any 
hesitation,  and  from  that  moment  gave  her  all  the 
tokens  of  a  constant  passion.  Ismiramade  use  of  all 
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her  charms  to  seduce  him  again ;  but  finding  the 
attempts  fruitless,  to  banish  him  from  her  heart, 
left  tlie  island,  and  married  a  prince  who  had  loved 
her  a  long  time. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  fame  of  Salmacis's  happi- 
ness reached  the  ears  of  king  Poliander,  who,  tak- 
ing it  ill  that  a  subject  should  dare  to  make  love 
to  his  sovereign,  sent  for  Amerdin,  that  famous 
magician,  and  ordered  him  to  take  away  and  con- 
fine Salmacis  in  his  enclianted  castle;  and  that 
cruel  instrument  of  mischief  having  surprised  Sal- 
macis when  ne  was  out  a  hunting,  conveyed  him 
to  that  fatal  abode.  The  queen,  in  despair  for  his 
misfortune,  consulted  her  books,  to  know  how  her 
lover  might  gain  his  liberti',  and  found  that  it  was 
you  alone,  generous  prince,'  said  Celina,  addressing 
herself  to  Elmedorus,  '  who  could  destroy  the  en- 
chantment  of  that  castle,  where  so  many  illustrious 
unfortunate  princes  and  princesses  suffer  punish- 
ments unknown  to  other  mortals.  The  queen  saw 
■with  sorrow  that  you  had  lost  the  ring,  on  which 
the  success  of  this  adventure  depended  ;  when  Za- 
mat  dying,  committed  that  treasure  so  precious  to 
her  tenderness  into  her  hands,  charging  her  to  re- 
store it  to  you  for  the  advancement  of  her  happi- 
ness. She  conducted  you  to  the  river  Tagus,  where 
the  beautiful  Princess  of  Fez,  by  her  orders,  waited 
for  you ;  and  knowing  that  you  was  going  to  at- 
tempt so  dangerous  an  enterprise  without  any  other 
assistance  than  your  own  courage,  sent  me  this 
morning  to  y-ou,  that  she  might  herself  give  j'ou 
that  valuable  ring,  on  which  the  change  of  her  and 
your  fortune  depends,  since  thereby  you  will  find 
your  charming  princess  again  always  constant  to 
your  memory.  Asmonadus,  knowing  of  your  re- 
turn from  the  fairy  Desideria's  island,  and  fearing 
you  should  go  and  take  Alzayda  from  him,  took  her 
away  in  that  swoon  wherein  your  esquire  thought 
she  was  dead,  and  left  Leon,  taking  Sanchea  along 
with  him.    He  hurried  her  to  Amerdin's  enchanted 
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castle,  where  Desideria,  to  be  revenged  of  you, 
told  him  he  might  make  himself  beloved  by  that 
charming  lady.  But  he  has  since  found  that  his 
enchantments  could  have  no  effect  upon  her  heart ; 
for  she,  always  faithful  to  her  dear  Prince  of  Gra- 
nada, passes  her  days  full  of  grief.  For  you, 
beautiful  Zamea,  your  knight,  deceived  by  your 
resemblance,  tastes  all  tlie  sweet  pleasures  which 
make  him  bless  his  fate  ;  and  Amaudina,  to  satisfy 
the  hatred  of  the  revengeful  Celdina,  sometimes 
regrets  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Mauritania  in  a 
deluge  of  tears,  and  sometimes  bewails  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Arragon.  For  Salraacis,  his  pu- 
nishment is  great  enough  in  being  separated  from 
his  adorable  fairy  :  but  as  he  believes  he  shall  never 
see  her  again,  he  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  rest 
who  are  kept  in  that  terrible  abode.' 

Celina  having  thus  finished  her  relation,  made 
the  Prince  of  Granada  so  desirous  of  arriving  at 
Amerdins  castle,  that  the^'  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  the  Magnificent  Fairy's 
island  till  the  next  day ;  and  the  joy  to  know  that 
his  princess  was  living  so  employed  liis  tlioughts, 
that  he  forgot  to  thank  Celina  for  the  favour  she 
had  done  him  j  which  Zalmayda  and  Zamea  did 
for  him,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  queen,  in  her 
own  apartment.  Ihat  night  was  spent  in  begging 
of  the  fairy  to  assist  them  with  her  advice  ;  and 
the  next  day,  by  sun-rise,  this  lovely  troop  left 
that  isle,  and  were  carried  back  by  the  same  galley 
that  brought  them  ;  and  found  by  the  river-side  a 
magnificent  chariot  for  the  princesses,  and  for  the 
princes  fairy  horses,  which  could  neither  tire  nor 
be  wounded.  A  dwarf  presented  Elmedorus  with 
a  suit  of  armour  of  massy  gold,  enriched  with  ru- 
bies and  pearls  ;  and  on  his  shield,  v/hich  was  of 
the  same  metal,  was  the  representation  of  himself 
trampling  expiring  monsters  under  his  feet.  El- 
medorus accepted  of  so  valuable  a  present,  and 
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was  armed  with  them  by  the  dwarf,  who  informed 
liiiii  of  their  power.  Afterwards  they  pursued  their 
way  for  Amerdin's  castle. 

All  that  day  they  travelled  without  any  molesta- 
tion from  any  person,  and  at  night  arrived  at  a 
little  hamlet,  situated  by  a  pleasant  river's  side, 
where  the  huts  were  built  of  red  marble;  and  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  clothed  in  stuffs  of 
the  same  colour,  with  silver  crooks  in  their  hands, 
came  to  offer  them  their  habitations  for  that  night. 
Tlie  princesses,  surprised  to  find  so  much  polite- 
ness among  shepherds,  asked  them  whom  they  be- 
longed to.  The  shepherds  answered,  they  were 
subjects  of  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  who  had  ordered 
them  to  receive  them  after  the  best  manner  they 
were  capable  of.  These  huts  were  found  to  be  as 
x-onvenient  within,  as  they  were  handsomely  built 
without.  All  the  furniture  was  of  a  rose-coloured 
and  silver  stuff;  and  tables  of  red  and  green  por- 
phyry, covered  with  vessels  of  alabaster  full  of 
several  sorts  of  flowers,  from  which  there  exhaled 
a  perfume  that  ravished  the  senses. 

The  princesses,  after  they  had  admired  that 
charming  place,  laid  themselves  down  for  gome 
time  on  beds  of  repose,  and,  during  a  repast  M'hich 
was  served  up,  the  shepherds  played  on  soft  flutes; 
and  when  the  supper  was  over,  they  all  retired  to 
their  apartments.  The  next  morning,  by  day-break, 
our  fair  adventurers,  followed  by  the  knights,  got 
into  tlieir  chariot ;  and,  after  caressing  their  kind 
hostesses,  pursued  their  journey.  The  next  evening 
they  spent  as  agreeably  as  that  in  the  marble  ham- 
let ;  for,  in  a  great  forest,  the  track  which  they 
followed  led  them  to  a  fine  castle,  the  walls  of 
which  were  white  agate,  and  the  cornices  and  co- 
vering of  flame-coloured  China.  A  nymph  of  hea- 
venly beauty,  covered  with  a  veil  of  green  and  gold 
-gauze,  stood  at  the  gates ;  and  addressing  herself 
to  the  Prince  of  Granada,  said,  '  Generous  Prince, 
the  Magnificent  Fairv  orders  me  to  receive  yoii 
M  « 
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here  ;  and  you  may  assure  your  princesses,  that 
they  may  command  everything  this  place  affords,' 
Elmedorus  received  this  compliment  witli  great  ci- 
vility, and  presented  the  princesses,  who  embraced 
their  beautiful  hostess;  who  led  tliem  into  a  hall 
of  agate,  the  same  as  the  palace-walls,  supported 
by  twelve  flame-coloured  China  pillars,  where  all 
the  furniture  was  green  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  six  nymphs 
came  and  presented  baskets  full  of  fruit  and  sw  eet- 
meats.  After  this  collation,  they  Avalked  into  a 
wood  of  pomegranate  trees,  of  an  extraordinary 
lieight,  where  there  were  fine  fountains,  which  fell 
into  large  China  basins  of  that  nymph's  favourite 
colour.  Zalmayda  and  Zamea  were  so  enchanted 
with  this  charming  abode,  that  they  could  hardly 
resolve  to  leave  it,  but  that  the  nymph  led  thera 
insensibly  into  the  forest,  where  a  noble  entertain- 
ment and  concert  of  fine  music  was  prepared  for 
them  :  all  which,  as  soon  as  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses rose  from  table,  disappeared ;  and  from  all 
the  alleys,  which  ended  in  that  place,  came  forth 
Moors,  and  gave  them  a  morris-dance.  Great  part 
of  the  evening  glided  away  in  these  sorts  of  diver- 
sions;  till  the  princesses  reflecting  that  they  w 
to  rise  early  the  next  day,  returned  to  the  palace  : 
though  the  next  morning,  more  idle  than  ordinary, 
they  lay  till  two  hours  after  sun-rise  ;  when  the 
charming  hostess  led  them  to  their  chariot,  an 
taking  her  leave  of  them,  gave  Elmedorus  a  dog 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  bid  him  follow  that 
dog,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  fatal  castle. 
Elmedorus,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  these  adventurers,  . 
tljanked  her  a  thousand  times,  and  followed  the 
dog,  who  took  a  large  tract  in  the  forest. 

They  had  not  travelled  more  than  three   hours 
before  they  discerned  Anierdin's  castle;  at  which 
the    prince    conceived    an   inexpressible  jo}',   an4  <> 
making  the  princesses  stop,  desired  the   princes  to  ' 
stay  with  them  to  guard  them,  aud  ads-anced  by  ' 
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himself  to  the  gates  of  that  iafernal  place ;  from 
•whence,  after  the  usual  signal,  there  came  forth  a 
kuight  with  his  lance  in  his  hand,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  Almanzon.  Elmedorus  would  not  make  use 
of  liis  sword  against  him,  but  presenting  his  ring, 
the  knight,  coming  out  of  the  enchantment  with 
■which  lie  had  been  so  long  deceived,  let  fall  his 
lance,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince 
of  Granada ;  who,  raising  him  up  and  embracing 
him,  said,  'Accept  from  me,  brave  knight,  both 
liberty  and  your  princess,'  pointing  to  the  prin- 
cesses' chariot.  Almanzon,  transported  with  joy, 
ran  to  his  dear  princess ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
Second  enemy  came  out  of  the  castle,  v/hom  the 
prince  knew  to  be  Salmacis  by  his  device.  The 
j  respect  he  had  for  the  fairy  prevented  his  employ- 
I  ing  his  sword,  but  let  fall  the  point,  and  showed 

I  his  fatal  ring.  The  knight,  ashamed  of  his  design, 
)  ran  to  his  deliverer  with  open  arms.  '  Prince,'  said 
'  Elmedorus,  '  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  by  whom  j'oii 
'  have  always  been  tenderly  beloved,  frees  you  from 
!  these  chains,  to  oblige  you  to  wear  hers.'  *  Ah  ! 
1  generous  knight,' replied  Salmacis, 'what  happiness 

II  do  you  pronounce!  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  see 
ij  that  charming  fairy  again  ?'     '  Yes,' said  Elmedo- 

Ij  rus,  '  and  find  her  always  beautiful  and  constant. 
I  But  leave  me  to  finish  ray  undertaking  ;  for  the 
I  dear  interest  I  have  in  it  urges  me  to  make  a  trial 
|«f  all  the  enemies  the  cruel  Amerdin  can  send 
JAgainst  me.  Go  to  the  princesses,  who  wait  for 
'  I  me  ;  but  have  a  care  of  their  charms.'  The  knight 
:  obeyed;  and  Elmedorus  seeing  a  third  adversary, 
i^^'llo  was  Asmonadus,  advanced  towards  him  with 
his  sv.ord  in  hisha-nd.  'Who  art  thou,  rash  youth,' 
said  Asmonadus,  '  who  come  here  to  seek  thy 
death  r'  '  1  am  Elmedorus  of  Granada,'  replied 
the  prince,  '  who,  favoured  by  the  gods,  come  to 
punish  thee  and  the  traitor  Amerdin,  and  to  de- 
ii\er  the  Princess  Alzayda  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  enemies.'    At  these  words  they  fought  with  so 
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much  fury,  tliat  the  princesses  trembled  for  their 
valiant  hero,  and  the  princes,  forgetting  that  they 
v.ere  not  to  concern  themselves  in  this  adventure, 
ran  to  his  assistance  ;  but  before  they  could  get 
to  him,  he  had  brought  his  assailant  to  the  ground, 
whose  soul  flew  to  the  infernal  regions  through  a 
large  wound  in  his  side.  Elmedorus  being  thus 
delivered  of  his  rival,  thanked  the  generous  itnights, 
and  desired  them  to  return  again  to  the  princesses. 
As  soon  as  Asmonadiis  had  yielded  up  his  breath, 
there  came  out  of  the  castle  a  roaring  lion  to  at- 
tack the  prince,  who,  without  making  use  of  his 
ring,  killed  him,  after  an  hour's  fight,  by  Asmo- 
nadus.  The  lion  was  no  sooner  defeated,  but  there 
appeared  a  knight  mounted  on  a  griffin,  with  his 
visor  half  lifted  up,  and  his  haggard  eyes  full  of 
fury.  '  Think  not,  Prince  of  Granada,'  said  he, 
'  because  thou  hast  vanquished  so  often,  to  accom. 
plish  thy  enterprise.  Thou  canst  not  escape  my 
revenge.'  '  Let  us  see,  then,'  said  Elmedorus,  '  if 
thou  art  more  invulnerable  than  the  rest  of  thy 
defenders,  by  whom  thou  thoughtest  to  weaken  my 
arm  ;  but  know,  that  my  strength  increases  with 
my  victories.'  Then  Amerdin  flew  with  his  griflSa 
towards  Elmedorus,  who  found  himself  in  great 
difficulty  thereby  ;  but  growing  outrageous  that 
this  traitor  should  defend  himself  so  well,  fetched 
so  furious  a  stroke  at  his  sword-arm,  that  he  cut 
it  off;  and  the  magician,  finding  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist,  flew  away  on  his  grifiin. 
From  his  venomous  blood  there  sprung  so  many 
snakes  and  serpents,  which  turned  their  murdering 
tonsues  against  the  prince,  that  he,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  defend  himself  against  so  many  enemies, 
turned  his  ring,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of 
them,  went  directly  to  the  castle. 

Two  bears  of  an  enormous  size  guarded  the 
porch,  and  would  infallibly  have  fallen  upon  him, 
but  being  restrained  by  the  virtue  of  his  ring,  ran 
away.  The  gates  opened,  and  a  knight  of  a  haughty 
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mien  advanced  to  defend  the  entr)'.  Elmedorus, 
sorry  to  sacrifice  so  accomplished  a  prince,  desired 
him  not  to  put  himself  to  the  proof  of  his  arms  : 
but  the  stranger,  whom  the  magician  had  told  that 
he  was  come  to  force  awa^'  Amandina,  not  listening 
to  the  good  advice  he  gave,  struck  him  on  the  hel- 
met ^^■ith  his  sword.  Upon  which,  the  enraged 
Elmedorus,  disdaining  to  use  his  ring,  attacked 
him;  and  though  there  was  no  knight  more  brave 
than  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Arragon,  laid  him  life- 
less at  his  feet.  After  this  our  generous  prince, 
impatient  to  find  his  princess,  went  in  ;  and  having 
traversed  several  dismal  apartments,  came  to  a 
tower,  where  there  was  neither  door  nor  window, 
and  heard  the  complaints  of  those  who  were  in- 
closed in  it,  and,  among  tlie  rest,  thought  he  could 
distinguish  liis  princess's  voice.  Moved  with  tnese 
plaintive  sounds,  he  took  a  hammer,  which  the 
Magnificent  Fairy  had  ordered  him  to  carry  with 
him,  and  fastening  his  magic  ring  to  it,  struck  the 
wall  therewith,  which  presently  opened,  and  he 
went  in,  and  found  it  full  of  beautiful  ladies,  who 
by  their  tears  formed  a  brook  which  ran  out  at  the 
bottom  of  that  piece  of  building.  There  he  found 
his  dear  Alzayda  seated  by  a  tomb,  which  she  be- 
sprinkled with  her  tears,  and  saw  himself  so  well 
represented,  that  lie  was  amazed  :  but  desirous  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  princess's  sighs  and  torments,  he 
presented  the  ring ;  upon  which  the  tomb  immedi- 
ately disappeared,  and  the  walls  of  tne  tower  were 
changed  into  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  where 
the  names  of  Elmedorus  and  Alzayda  were  written 
in  golden  letters,  supported  by  Cupids.  All  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  had  been  kept  prisoners 
there  for  almost  an  age  by  the  enchantments  of  the 
cruel  Amerdin,  came  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Prince  of  Granada,  who  raised  them  up 
after  so  noble  and  genteel  a  manner,  that  they  con- 
ceived a  new  joy  to  be  delivered  by  so  generous  a 
knight;  and  perceiving  the  impatience  he  was  in 
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to  eatertain  liis  princess,  retired  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  they  -were  in ;  and  the  prince,  willing 
to  make  use  of  the  advantage  of  tliis  their  com- 
plaisance, said  to  Alzayda,  '  Alas !  my  dear  prin- 
cess, what  real  grief  has  your  false  death  caused 
me !  The  gods  undoubtedly  allowed  of  that  com- 
mand you  gave  me,  to  preserve  m}"  life  to  revenge 
you  ;  for  had  not  my  blind  obedience  to  your  orders 
restrained  me,  I  should  have  long  ago  sacririced  it 
to  my  despair.'  '  Prince,'  replied  Alzayda,  with 
an  air  of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  '  you  see  by 
the  punishment  the  cruel  Asmonadus  inflicted  how 
dear  you  was  to  me,  since  I  for  ray  disdain  of  him 
was  condemned  to  bewail  your  death  all  my  days. 
But  what  favourable  deity  conducted  you  into  this 
castle,  and  has  preserved  you  from  the  wicked 
Amerdin  and  your  rival  r'  '  My  rival,'  replied  the 
prince,  '  hath  with  his  life  paid  for  the  injuries  he 
has  done  us;  and  the  other  perfidious  magician, 
unable  to  defend  himself  against  me,  fled  on  his 
winged  griftin.'  lie  was  going  to  give  her  a  full 
relation  of  his  adventures,  but  Alzayda  rei>resent- 
ing  to  him  that  the  presence  of  so  many  illustrious 
persons  would  not  permit  them  to  hold  a  longer 
conversation,  said,  '  Let  us  leave  this  fatal  place, 
and  be  assured  that  Alzayda  is  the  same  as  when 
you  left  her  at  Leon.'  After  this  favourable  as- 
surance, the  princess  went  to  the  other  princesses, 
who  were  still  praising  the  prince's  generosity. 
Alzayda,  mixing  in  their  discourse,  said,  she  must 
own  tliat  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
and  would  be  much  more,  if  he  would  lead  them 
out  of  that  frightful  prison.  Elmedorus  replied, 
he  would  as  soon  as  she  pleased  ;  but  first  desired 
to  know  which  of  all  those  amiable  persons  was 
Amandina.  The  Princess  of  Castile  no  sooner  heard 
her  name  pronounced,  but  she  advanced;  and  the 
prince  told  her,  he  desired  only  her  pardon  for  the 
death  of  Armandus,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  prevent.    The  princess  blushed,  aod  sighed  at 
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this  melancholy  news ,  when  Elmedoi-us,  to  ease 
her  troubled  soul,  said,  '  But  since,  madam,  1  have 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  deprive  j'ou  of  one  deserv- 
ing lover,  to  repair  my  fault,  I  will  restore  Zal- 
mandor  to  you.'  'Ah!  sir,'  said  Araandina,  'do 
not  flatter  me  with  false  hopes,  to  comfort  me  for 
a  certain  misfortune.'  '  You  shall  know  in  a  little 
time,'  replied  the  prince,  '  that  I  promise  nothing 
but  what  I  can  perform.'  In  saying  these  words, 
he  presented  his  hand  to  the  adorable  Alzayda, 
who  was  followed  by  the  other  ladies,  led  by  all 
the  knights  then  present. 

As  they  passed  through  the  porch,  the  Princess 
of  Castile  perceived  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  of  Arragon,  which  sight  drew  tears  from 
her  eyes  ;  and  Armandus's  esquire,  casting  himself 
at  Elmedorus's  feet,  said,  '  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to 
perform  the  last  duties  to  ray  illustrious  master, 
and  to  erect  a  tomb  in  the  same  place  where  he 
lost  his  life.'  '  I  conjure  you,  generous  prince,' 
said  the  Princess  of  Castile,  '  not  to  refuse  the 
faithful  Cleon  the  favour  he  asks  of  you.'  'Alas  ! 
madam,'  cried  the  esquire,  '  it  is  some  sort  of  re- 
compense for  my  unhappy  master,  that  j'ou  obtain 
a  grave  for  him  who  employed  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  to  show  his  love  ;  for,  after  he  was  cured 
of  his  wounds,  he  left  his  own  dominions,  and 
being  informed  that  you  was  brought  to  this  castle, 
came  to  find  you  out ;  where  he  was  received  by 
the  cruel  Amerdin,  who  promised  him,  if  he  could 
defend  this  fatal  place  against  the  valiant  Prince 
of  Granada,  to  deliver  you  up  to  him,  that  he  might 
carry  you  back  to  Castile.  My  prince  accepted  of 
the  conditions,  and  this  day  put  an  end  to  his  mi- 
serable life.'  '  Cleon,'  said  Amandina,  '  the  gods 
can  witness  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  misfortunes 
Qt'  your  illustrious  master;  and  that  I  would,  if  it 
lay  in  my  power,  restore  him  to  life  again  at  the 
price  of  my  crown  :  but  since  that  is  impossible, 
let  us  pay  to  his  shade  those  ofticei  which  it  ex- 
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pects  from  us.  Prepare  a  funeral  pile,  and  let  him 
have  a  tomb  worthy  of  so  perfect  a  knight.'  £lme- 
dorus  desired  Cleon  to  undertake  that  work,  and 
promised  to  supply  him  with  all  necessaries:  and, 
after  that,  impatient  to  return  to  the  lovely  troop 
that  waited  for  him,  left  the  castle,  followed  by  a 
numerous  attendance. 

Tliey  were  no  sooner  got  over  the  bridge  of  tlie 
moat  which  surrounded  the  castle,  but  the  heavens 
appeared  all  on  tire,  followed  by  lightning  and 
terrible  claps  of  thunder ;  which  made  this  illus- 
trious company  look  back  to  the  castle,  where  they 
saw  infinite  numbers  of  demons,  which,  having  de- 
stroyed that  dismal  place,  took  their  fligiit  through 
the  air ;  and  with  this  storm  the  encliantment  ended . 
The  princesses,  shuddering  and  trembling  with  fear, 
knew  not  what  to  think,  till  day  appearing  brighter 
than  before,  calmed  their  fears,  and  presented  to 
their  view  a  most  charming  sight.  That  castle, 
which  was  more  liorrible  than  the  most  dismal  re- 
presentation of  lifell,  was  changed  into  so  magnifi- 
cent a  palace,  that  no  eyes  could  bear  the  lustre 
of  the  jewels  wherewith  it  was  adorned ;  and  on 
tlie  front  might  be  read,  in  a  cartridge  of  one  single 
carbuncle,  these  words : 

'This  stately  edifice  was  erected  to  immortalize 
the  memory  of  the  valiant  Elmedorus,  the  honour 
and  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  true  pattern  of 
faithful  love.' 

A  beautiful  lady  stood  at  the  gates,  who,  ap- 
proaching Alzayda,  said,  '  Madam,  the  .Magnificent 
Fairy,  to  leave  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
the  valour  of  your  illustrious  lover,  hatn  raised 
this  palace  from  the  ruins  of  th.at  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  his  lieroic  courage.  Honour  it  with 
your  presence,  and,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  of  Constancy,  consecrate  that  mysterious 
ring  which  has  effected  your  liberty.    You  have  no 
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more  occasion  for  its  magical  aid,  since  nothing 
can  disturb  j'our  happiness,  and  jour  days  will  roll 
away  in  love  and  pleasure.  Por  you,  prince,'  said 
she  to  Elmedorus,  '  know  that  nothing  can  equal 
your  glory ;  possessor  of  a  large  empire,  and  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  beautiful  princesses  in 
the  world,  you  will  surpass  the  greatest  heroes  ; 
and,  to  complete  your  wishes,  there  shall  spring 
from  your  loins  a  son,  who  shall  make  himself 
known  to  the  most  distant  poles.'  Elmedorus  and 
Alzayda  were  so  surprised  at  the  happiness  that 
this  learned  fairy  pronounced,  that  they  could  not 
make  any  reply ;  when  the  Princesses  Zalmayda 
and  Zamea,  and  all  the  knights  who  accompanied 
i  them,  having  seen  the  end  of  the  enchantment, 
came  to  testify  their  joy.  The  Prince  of  Granada 
taking  Zalmandor  by  tiie  hand,  while  the  princesses 
j  were  embracing  Alzayda,  and  presenting  him  to 
)  the  beautiful  Amandina,  said,  '  You  see,  madam,  I 
perform  my  promises.'  The  princess,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  held  out  her  hand  to  her  lover, 
and  received  with  an  extraordinary  satisfaction  all 
the  testimonies  he  gave  her  of  his  love.  And  after 
the  first  transports  of  all  these  admirable  persons, 
the  obliging  fairy  engaged  them  to  go  into  this 
new  palace,  which  was  extremely  beautiful.  No- 
thing else  was  hardly  seen  but  gold,  and  silver,  and 
jewels  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  court  was  erected 
a  trophy  to  the  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Granada. 
After  they  had  admired  this  new  edifice,  the  fairy 
led  them  into  a  temple  of  turquoise,  where  the 
goddess  Constantia  stood  on  an  altar  of  the  same 
stone,  the  basis  of  whicli  was  all  massy  gold. 
Alzayda  taking  the  ring  from  the  prince,  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  tlie  goddess  ;  and,  after  having  beseech- 
ed  her  always  to  reign  in  the  heart  of  Elmedorus, 
i  was  going  away ;  when  the  fairy,  taking  her  by  the 
ihand,  sa'd,  'Come,  madam,  let  us  go  and  appease 
I  the  ghost  of  the  Prince  of  Arragon  by  some  tears 
1  of  the  Princess  of  Castile's,  of  which  I  am  sure 
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Zalmandor  will  not  be  jealous.  The  Prince  of  Gra-i 
nada  is  willing  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  here; 
and  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  to  show  her  acknow* 
ledjjment  to  him,  hath  erected  a  monument  near 
this  temple.'  As  the  fairy  said  these  words,  she 
walked  to  a  pyramid  of  black  and  white  marble, 
wliere  all  the  actions  that  the  unhappy  Armandus 
liad  performed  on  the  account  of  his  love  were 
presented  below  in  relievo  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
pj'rarnid  stood  the  figure  of  tliat  prince,  in  the  same 
armour  wherein  he  fought,  which  were  so  well 
painted,  that  no  one  could  distinguish  them  at  that 
distance.  On  his  shield  was  represented  the  cruel 
goddess,  the  destroyer  of  all  things,  holding  a  heart, 
out  of  which  issued  flames,  and  this  device, 

'In  spite  of  Death.' 

Amandina  could  not  behold  so  melancholy  a  ■ 
sight,  but  sighed,  and  let  fall  several  tears ;  and 
Zalmandor  himself  bore  her  company  in  this 
state  of  sorrow,  till  the  fairy,  whose  sole  aim 
to  aft'ord  all  these  illustrious  persons  infinite  plea- 
sures, obliged  them  to  leave  that  tomb,  and  go 
into  most  stately  apartments  ;  where  she  left  all 
these  happy  lovers,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  '■ 
entertaining  their  charming  princesses.  Salmacis 
alone  was  uneasy  ;  for  the  happiness  he  saw  those 
princes  enjoy  made  him  impatient  to  taste  the  same  | 
pleasures  ;  when  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  haut- 
boys awakened  him  out  of  this  his  melancholy. 
He  ran  to  the  window,  to  see  who  was  coming: 
but  how  great  was  his  joy  to  see  his  charm 
fairy  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  unicorns  more  white 
than  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and  followed  by  all  her 
nymphs  in  others  !  He  went  and  threw  himself  at 
her  feet  before  she  alighted,  and  by  transports,  • 
which  nought  but  love  could  inspire,  expressed  tHe » 
most  tender  passion.  She  raised  him  up  with  all  I 
the  bounty  imaginable;  and  her  eyes  appeared  M* 
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languishiug,  that  he  thought  he  should  have  died 
away  with  pleasure.  By  this  time  the  princes  and 
princesses  followed,  who,  overjoyed  to  see  the 
queen,  believed  that  nothins  more  could  disturb 
their  happiness.  The  Magnificent  Fairy  embraced 
all  these  amiable  heroines  ;  and  turning  towards 
the  Prince  of  Granada,  said,  'It  is  just,  generous 
Elmedorus,  that  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  Salmacis,  and  your  restoring  him  faithful 
to  me :  but,  to  recompense  you,  I  will  complete 
your  happiness  in  this  palace,  consecrated  to  your 
victory.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  hear  from  the 
king  your  father ;  and  for  the  other  princes  whose 
consent  is  necessary  to  finish  all  these  adventures, 
I  have  taken  care  to  inform  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  taste  the  pleasure  of  knowing  how  well  you 
are  beloved  by  your  beautiful  princess.  For  you, 
charming;  I  airy  of  Pleasures,'  said  she  to  her  who 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  new  palace,  '  neglect 
nothing  to  make  us  pass  away  our  days  happily, 
wliiie  we  wait  for  that  of  the  celebration  of  so  many 
illustrious  weddings.' 

■  After  these  words,  the  queen  gave  her  hand  to 
the  Prince  of  Granada,  and  led  him  into  a  hall, 
where  the  walls  were  lined,  in  the  manner  of  wain- 
scot, with  white  agate  veined  with  green  and  flame- 
colour.  All  the  furniture  was  of  cloth  of  gold  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds ;  and 
under  a  canopy,  supported  by  four  Cupids  of  tur- 
quoise, there  lay  a  crown  of  hearts  interwoven 
together.  A  throne,  of  the  same  agate  as  the  walls, 
•was  erected  six  steps  from  thence,  and  covered 
■with  a  rich  piece  of  tapestry,  where  the  queen 
placed  herself,  with  all  the  princesses  seated  on 
each  hand  of  her,  on  very  tine  cushions.  Nothing 
was  ever  so  charming  as  this  sight,  nor  ever  were 
there  so  many  beauties  assembled  together  in  one  . 
place.  Alzayda  shone  so  bright  and  lovely,  that, 
after  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  she  bore  away  the  bell, 
and  none  of  the  other  ladies  so  much  as  disputed 
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it  -with  her;  though  they  had  so  little  reason  to 
complain  of  Nature's  favours,  that  it  was  necessary 
every  one  should  see  Alzayda  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  more  perfect  than  themselves.  A 
great  part  of  the  day  was  already  spent  in  such 
great  events,  when  the  Magnificent  Fairy,  fearing 
lest  tlie  praises  that  were  bestowed  on  the  Princess 
of  Leon  might  somewhat  chagrin  the  other  prin- 
cesses, told  the  Fairy  of  Pleasures  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  any  longer  ignorant  of  the  adventure  that 
had  changed  their  happy  days  to  so  long  sorrow, 
and  desired  her  to  inform  that  illustrious  company. 
The  charming  fairy  obeyed,  and  began  in  these 
words. 
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'You  know,  madam,'  said  the  fairy,  addressing 
herself  to  the  queen,  '  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
powerful  fairy,  who  kept  her  court  in  an  island 
hard  by  j'ours,  which  was  called  the  Happ5'  Isle. 
My  mother,  walking  one  evening  by  the  sea-side, 
saw  Venus  rise  out  of  the  water,  followed  by  the 
Gcd  of  Pleasures;  who  perceiving  her,  left  the 
goddess  to  declare  to  her  the  love  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him.  The  fairy  was  not  long  insen- 
sible to  his  passion ;  and  their  union  brouglit  me 
forth.  My  mother,  charmed  to  see  me  resemble 
tlie  god  my  father  so  perfectly,  endued  me  with 
all  the  gifts  that  lay  in  lier  power ;  and  consulting 
her  books  on  mj'  fate,  found  that  1  was  threatened 
with  ft  great  misfortune  if  I  should  be  loved  by  a 
prince  that  was  a  magician.  To  avoid  this  presage, 
she  built  a  palace  in  this  fatal  place,  furnished  it 
with  every  thing  that  might  delight  me,  appointed 
the  most  agreeable  persons  of  both  sexes  for  my 
companions ;  and  the  god  my  father,  to  show  how 
dear  1  was  to  him,  shut  up  with  me  the  Pleasures, 
which  were  young  children  of  a  heavenly  beauty, 
who  by  their  presence  inspire  the  most  sorrov.ful 
with  joy.  He  perm.itted  them  every  day  to  go  out 
of  the  palace,  to  show  themselves  to  mortals  ;  but 
commanded  them  always  to  return  at  night  to  my 
delicious  prison,  which  makes  mankind  so  much 
deprived  of  their  amiable  presence. 
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'  The  approach  to  this  palace  was  very  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  many  monsters  that  defended  it, 
and  a  thick  cloud  which  rendered  it  invisible.  T 
spent  my  days  very  happily  in  tliis  charming  re- 
treat :  every  thing  favoured  my  desires  ;  for  Love 
had  taken  care  to  provide  a  prince  for  me,  about 
five  years  older  than  myself,  who,  by  a  tender  and 
constant  passion,  made  me  discover  new  pleasures 
in  the  most  ordinary  diversions.  His  name  was 
Constantius;  and  never  did  a  lover  better  deserve 
that  name.  But  of  what  use  were  all  these  prudent 
precautions  against  the  cruel  order  of  Fate  ? 

'  One  day,  as  I  was  walking  on  a  terrace  before 
the  palace,  I  perceived  a  man  monnted  on  a  griffin 
that  cut  the  air  with  his  wings.  This  novelty 
made  me  shriek  out ;  upon  which  he  stopped,  and 
alighting  gently  on  the  ground,  looked  at  me  some 
time,  and  took  his  flight  again  through  the  air,  and 
soon  disappeared.  Frightened  with  this  adventure, 
I  returned  to  my  apartment;  and  being  again  the 
next  day  in  the  gardens,  the  same  stranger  came 
and  accosted  me.  I  never  in  all  my  life  belield  a 
man  so  disagreeable,  and  so  capable  of  inspiring 
hatred  and  horror.  Fair  princess,  said  he,  be  not 
amazed  to  see  me  again ;  for  who  can  behold  you 
but  a  moment,  and  not  wish  to  live  all  his  life  near 
3'ou.  I  willingly  relinquish  the  power  I  have  to 
make  the  earth  tremble,  to  persuade  you  that  no- 
thing can  equal  my  love.  You  cannot  make  a 
more  glorious  conquest:  I  am  as  powerful  as  tlie 
gods  themselves,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  obey 
my  voice.  I  replied.  Sir,  my  ambition  will  never 
make  me  envy  the  happiness  of  'pleasing  you.  I 
am  content  with  reigning  in  this  palace,  and  in  the 
lieart  of  Prince  Constantius ;  and  desire  no  more. 
Bestow  your  heart  on  some  fair  lady  who  will 
know  how  to  value  it,  and  let  me  enjoy  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  nothing  but  your  presence 
can  disturb.  After  these  words,  I  would  have  left 
him,  to  go  to  meet  Constantius,  whom  I  perceived 
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at  the  end  of  the  alley  ;  but  he,  holding  me  by  the 
wown,  said,  You  cannot,  princess,  have  a  j^reater 
happiness  than  in  answering  my  passion :  I  cannot 
bear  that  you  sliould  prefer  a  young  Adonis  before 
me.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  accept  of  the  offer 
I  make  you  of  my  heart,  or  be  afraid  lest  I  should 
punish  you  for  having  made  me  sensible  of  a  ten- 
derness so  contrary  to  my  nature.  I  have  told  you 
I  can  do  what  I  please  ;  therefore  have  a  care  lest 
you  force  me  to  hate  as  much  as  I  now  love.  To- 
morrow I'll  come  to  learn  your  resolution,  which 
will  (letermiue  both  our  fates.  As  he  spoke  these 
words  lie  mounted  his  griffin  again ;  and,  after  he 
was  got  out  of  sight,  I  went  to  Constantius,  to  tell 
him  this  new  misfortune.  We  spent  ail  that  night 
in  bewailing  our  hard  fortune,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  cruel  Araerdin  appeared  in  my  chamber. 
Well,  princess,  said  he,  with  a  countenance  where- 
|jin  rage  and  love  were  painted,  have  you  refiected 
on  the  honour  I  have  offered  you  ?  Are  you  dis- 
iposed  to  accept  of  an  heart  which  never  sighed  for 
any  but  yourself?  Sir,  said  I,  we  cannot  dispose 
ijf  our  affections  as  we  please.  I  must  confess  you 
ire  deserving  of  the  greatest  princesses  in  the 
!«rorld,  but  love  has  not  reserved  that  happ}'  fate 
"or  me :  1  am  entirely  devoted  to  Prince  Coustan- 
;ius,  whom  I  have  loved  almost  from  my  cradle. 
Do  not,  therefore,  force  in  upon  these  sweet  chains, 
ince  I  knew  you  not  when  I  received  his  vows  : 
vhy  then  would  you  endeavour  to  break  so  pleas- 
ng  a  bond.  I  shall  have  a  care  how  I  break  that 
l>ond,  replied  the  perfidious  Amerdin,  since  I  in- 
end  to  make  that  your  greatest  torment.  'Tis 
lone :  my  heart,  so  little  used  to  tenderness, 
lields  to  its  natural  hatred.  Tremble,  unhappy 
Iirincess,  tremble  for  the  sighs  you  have  caused 
md  which  prepare  the  most  horrible  misfor- 
unes  for  you,  which  are  much  the  greater,  since 
hey  affect  not  your  life.  At  the  same  time  he 
truck  this  palace  with  a  rod  which  he  had  in  his 
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hand,  and  changed  it  into  a  frightful  prison.  Prin'^e 
Coustantius,  who  would  have  defended  me,  he  put 
in  a  tower  that  liad  neither  an  entry  nor  outlet,  f 
and  chased  away  the  Pleasures  ;  and  my  passiou  ') 
for  the  prince  increasing  every  day,  I  spent  my  !• 
time  in  walking  round  that  tower,  to  find  an  en-  i 
trance. 

'  From  that  time  the  wicked  Amerdin  became  an  ^ 
enemy  to  all  happy  lovers,  strove  to  disturb  their  i 
pleasures,  and  filled  the  tower  with  all  he  could  ' 
get  in  his  power,  inventing  new  torments  to  in-  ' 
crease  their  tears,  wliich  were  received  in  a  basiu  , 
of  black  marble,  and  formed  a  brook,  by  Avhich  [ 
briny  water  lie  performed  all  his  enchantments.        ■ 

'  One  day,  having  consulted  his  books,  he  found 
that  a  prince  beloved  by  Heaven  would  come  and 
destroy  his  power.  Enraged  at  this  order  of  fate, 
he  sought  to  invite  into  his  castle  all  knights  that 
were  the  most  renowned  for  their  valour.  To  this 
end  he  placed  in  forests  and  great  roads  demons  in 
the  shape  of  beautiful  ladies,  who  asked  tlieir  as- 
sistadce  against  him.  'Twas  by  one  of  these  phan- 
toms that  Prince Almanzon  was  decoyed;  and,  un- 
der the  deceitful  promise  of  having  the  beautiful 
Amandina  r^tored  to  him,  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Arragon  lost  his  life.  At  last,  the  Prince  of 
Granada,  madam,  under  your  glorious  auspices, 
came  and  broke  our  chains,  and  restored  me  my 
dear  prince  as  faitliful  as  before  our  misfortunes. 
At  the  same  time  1  received  your  orders  to  erect 
this  new  palace  to  the  glory  of  our  invincible  pro- 
tector. I  n\ade  use  of  all  the  power  my  mother 
gave  me  ;  and  now  Prince  Constantius  is  gone  to 
bring  back  to  this  happy  abode  those  Pleasures 
that  the  cruel  magician  had  forced  away.' 

The  fairy  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  her 
story  than  Prince  Constantius  entered  the  room 
with  these  beautiful  children,  so  necessary  to  tl' 
happiness  of  life.   They  came  and  prostrated  tlier- 
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selves  at  tlie  feet  of  the  queen,  and  toJd  her  they 
would  accompany  lier  ever  after.  Tiie  Magnificent 
Pairy  received  their  homage  \yith  an  air  of  joy. 
'  ■fthich  notiiing  but  their  presence  could  create  : 
and  the  night  being  very  far  advanced,  after  a 
light  repast,  which  was  nevertheless  magnificent, 
the  queen  retired  to  her  apartment,  as  did  also  our 
princesses,  after  they  had  bid  their  lovers  good 
night. 

All  the  days  following  were  spent  in  gallant 
feasts  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Granada,  Tunis, 
Fez,  and  Mauritania  being  arrived,  the  Magnificent 
Fairy,  to  unite  all  these  heroic  lovers  in  one  ever- 
lasting band,  made  the  Fairy  of  Pleasures  consent 
to  the  iiappiness  of  Prince  Constantius,  and  order- 
ed the  Pleasures  to  prepare  the  feast.  Salmacis 
would  willingly  have  made  one  among  these  fortu- 
nate lovers;  but  the  queen  told  him  tiiat  she  was 
too  much  afraid  that  his  natural  inconstancy  would 
not  let  him  as  yet  relish  matrimony,  therefore  she 
had  a  mind  to  continue  him  some  years  longer  as 
a  lover  But  this  hard  lav/  was  attended  with  so 
many  flattering  promises  of  loving  him  for  ever, 
that  he  thought  himself  too  happy  to  expiate  his 
fickleness  by  pleasing  hopes. 

That  day  so  much  desired  by  our  princes,  and 
perhaps  by  oar  princesses  too,  being  unived,  Al- 
zayda  led  by  Elmedorus,  the  Fairy  of  Pleasures  by 
Prince  Constantius,  Zalmayda  by  Alinzor,  Aman- 
dina  by  Zalmandor,  and  Zamea  by  Almanzon,  went 
into  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Constancy,  where 
the  Magniricent  Fairy,  brighter  than  Aurora,  wait- 
ed for  them  with  Salmacis.  A  charming  concert 
of  music  beqau  tne  ceremony,  and  when  that  was 
over,  attended  them  back  again  to  the  palace, 
where  a  sumptuoiis  feast  was  prepared  for  them. 
After  dinner  the  Pleasures  represented  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  enchantment  of  the  cruel  Amerdin 
on  a  theatre  erected  in  the  hall.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  ball,  where  the  queen  would  make  the 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Princess  of  Leon  preside ;  and,  when  that  wa» 
done,  she  led  these  happy  lovers  to  their  apart- 
ments, where  they  received  a  recompense  worthy 
of  all  their  sufferings. 

Salmacis  was  not  in  the  least  satisfied  with  this 
happy  night,  but  waitetl  with  impatience  for  tlie 
morn,  to  reproach  the  Magnificent  Fairy  ;  but  that 
lovely  majesty  that  appeared  always  in  her  coun- 
tenance prevented  his  complaints,  and  he  was  sa- 
tisfied to  show  by  his  sighs  that  he  deserved  a 
more  perfect  bliss.  However,  the  fairy  took  care 
to  comfort  him  by  the  most  tender  and  passionate 
looks,  and  assured  him  that  she  never  would  be 
any  other's  but  his. 

After  tiiese  happy  days,  the  queen,  willing  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  island,  left,  with  her  illustrious 
court,  the  Palace  of  Pleasures,  and  by  nialit  ar- 
rived at  the  hamlet,  where  she  spent  the  evening 
very  agreeably-,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  her 
own  island.  There  slie  told  Elmec'orus,  and  all 
the  frincesies,  that  the  fairy  Desideria,  out  of  de- 
spair at  the  Prince  of  Granada's  happiness,  had  de- 
stroyed her  enchanted  palace,  and  was  retired  to  a 
desert  near  to  Granada,  that  slie  mi^ht  sometimes 
see  that  prince,  whom  she  could  not  forget,  though 
she  tried  if  the  fountain  of  forgetfulness  M'ould 
work  the  same  effect  on  her  as  on  those  slie  obliged 
to  drink  of  it. 

The  IMagnificent Fairy,  after  this  news,  and  load- 
ing the  princes  and  princesses  with  presents,  gave 
them  convenient  and  magnificent  equipages  to  car- 
ry them  to  tlieir  own  dominions.  And  it  was  not 
without  teais  that  this  royal  troop  parted  with 
that  adorable  queen,  who  promised  to  honour  them 
always  with  her  protection.  All  these  heroes  and 
heroines  parted  some  days'  journey  from  the  Mag- 
nificent Island.  The  princesses  embraced  each 
other,  and  swore  an  everlasting  friendship ;  and 
tlie  princes  promised  to  enter  into  an  allianct 
*sainst  all  kings  who  should   be   their  eaemies. 
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Elmedorus  -was  the  first  \vlio  got  into  his  own  do- 
minions ;  where  the  King  and  Queen  of  Granada, 
overjojed  to  see  a  son  again  who  had  cost  them  so 
many  tears,  ahnost  tired  him  and  his  charming 
spouse  witli  tiieir  caresses.  Elmedorus  discovered 
new  virtues  in  her  every  day,  and  tasted  a  thou- 
sand pleasures  ;  and.  in  due  time,  heard  that  tiiose 
princes  who  were  the  companions  of  his  fortune 
were  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  crowns  and 
charming  princesses  ;  th.at  the  Queen  of  Fez  had 
crowned  Almanzon  and  Zamea,  the  king  being 
dead ;  that  tlie  Prince  of  K  umidia  was  resolved  to 
stay  in  the  Canaries,  lest  the  iucoBstancy  of  his 
own  country  might  give  liim  iui  ill  example  ;  that 
Zaimaudor,  to  be  nearer  Granada,  was  in  Castile; 
and  that  the  Fairy  of  Pleasures  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Happiness.  All  this  joy  was  augmented  by  a  son, 
wliich  the  beautiful  Alzayda  was  delivered  of  a 
year  after  their  maiTiaije,  and  who  proved  to  be  a 
prince  as  famous-  for  his  great  deeds  as  the  Tair^ 
of  Pleasures  had  foretold. 
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THE  FAIR  ITALIAN,   &;c. 


In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  there  was  a  prince 
in  Italy  who  was  the  deli<;iit  of  his  subjects.  They 
enjoyed  under  his  goveinment  a  perfect  tranquil- 
lity; and  his  neighbours,  kept  in  awe  by  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  durst  not  disturb  tliat  sweet  re- 
pose. Tliis  prince  travelled  frequently  through  all 
the  provinces  of  his  dominions  to  see  that  justice 
was  equally  distributed.  The  queen  his  spouse, 
who  always  bore  him  company,  arriving  at  a  castle 
on  tVie  borders  of  his  kingdom,  was  happily  deliver- 
ed of  a  princess,  who  was  called  Fiorina,  and  who, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  gave  evident  i^roofs 
that  she  would  be  a  perfect  beauty.  They  liad 
scarcely  begun  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  that  child, 
when  the  king  was  informed  that  an  ambitious 
prince,  willing  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, had  made  an  irruption  into  his  dominions, 
which  obliged  him  to  go  away  with  his  court  and 
all  the  troops  that  were  with  him.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  sent  for  a  magician  to  render  the  castle 
inaccessible  against  all  surprises  and  insults,  for 
tlie  preservation  of  the  princess,  who  was  to  be  left 
there. 

Tlie  magician,  obeying  the  king's  commands,  per- 
formed the  most  solemn  conjurations  his  art  could 
devise;  wrote  characters,  invoked  the  powers  of  the 
air,  and  ofiered  sacrihces  to  them ;  he  also  made  a 
circle  with  his  wand  round  the  castle,  putting  it 
wnder  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Genii.    Tliers 
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he  buried  pieces  of  metal  and  precious  stones, 
■vvhereon  talismans  were  engraved  ;  and  after  this 
ceremony,  tnoiigli  the  castle  was  open,  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  in  or  out  without  tise  consent  of 
those  persons  whom  the  king  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  it.  It  was  situated  in  the  pleasant- 
est  part  of  Itali',  was  built  of  marble  and  porphy- 
ry, and  was  looked  upon  as  a  curious  piece  of  an- 
tiquity. The  apartments  and  gardens  were  answer- 
able,  and  were  augmented  very  much  by  the  art  of 
the  sorcerer. 

Fiorina  was  left  in  this  castle  under  the  care  and 
conduct  of  a  goveruante  fit  to  educate  and  be  an 
example  to  her,  with  a  great  manv  other  ladies  to 
attend  her,  who,  every  one  in  particular,  excelled 
in  all  the  arts  requisite  to  make  her  an  accom- 
plished piiucess.  Ihey  found  in  Fiorina,  as  she 
grew  up,  a  disposition  that  answered  all  their  care  : 
Fiorina  gave  them  every  day  surprising  tokens; 
nothing  came  up  to  the  sprightliness  of  her  wit  and 
repartees. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  fame  of  her  per- 
fections being  spread  abroad,  Mauritiana,  one  of 
the  princesses  of  the  fairies,  had  the  curiosity  to 
see  whether  what  was  said  of  her  was  true  ;  which 
made  her  quit  her  court,  disguise  herself,  and  go 
to  the  castle  where  Florma  was  kept ;  and  who,  as 
soon  as  she  arrived  there,  obtained  leave  to  go  in 
and  see  the  princess.  Mauritiana  was  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  the  prince^'S,  who  appeared  more  charm- 
ing than  she  was  reported  to  be,  and  was  forced  to 
confess,  that,  though  an  old  fairy,  she  never  beheld 
any  thing  so  delicate  as  that  princess. 

Mauritiana  was  not  one  of  those  fuiries  who  pro- 
tect virtue,  but  one  of  those  who  are  ambitious,  re- 
vengeful, and  who  do  what  they  can  to  accomplish 
their  wicked  ends.  By  these  means  she  was  raised 
to  the  station  of  a  princess  and  queen  of  the  fai- 
ries, an  unlucky  accident  having  befallen  their  true 
queen,  Feliciana.    The  sight  of  Fiorina  kindled  iu 
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the  heart  of  Mauritiana  a  great  jealousy,  vhich 
made  her  foim  a  deiign  of  carrying  her  away,  on 
purpose  to  destroy  Iver :  but  knowing  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  it  while  she  remained  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  castle,  she  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  governante,  and  to  introduce  herself  near 
the  princess;  pretending  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  leara  her  to  work  embroidery,  such  as  she  showed 
her,  which  was  exquisitely  fine. 

The  wise  goveruante,not  willing  to  have  a  person 
whom  she  knew  not  so  nigh  the  princess,  refused 
Mauritiana,  who  was  forced  to  retire,  and  find  out 
other  ways  to  sacceed  in  her  design.  She  believed, 
that  to  excite  the  compassion  and  bounty  the  prin- 
cess had  naturally  for  unfortunate  persons  might 
produce  the  effect  she  proposed  ;  and  one  day,  as 
she  was  walking  on  a  terrace  within  the  enchanted 
castle,  she  assumed  the  shape  of  an  old  woman 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  The  princess  hearing 
of  her,  sent  one  of  her  maids  to  know  what  was 
the  matter.  The  maid  returned,  and  told  her  it 
was  an  old  woman  laid  on  tlie  ground,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  very  iU,  and  desired  her  assistance. 
\Vhereupon  the  princess  ran  to  her;  and  Mauriti- 
ana, seeing  her  out  of  the  circle,  caught  hold  of 
her  hand  ;  and,  drawing  a  mysterious  circle  round 
her,  they  were  in  an  instant  snatched  away  in  a 
dark  cloud  out  of  the  maid's  sight.  Then  Mauriti- 
ana put  her  into  an  ebony  chariot  drawn  by  vul- 
tures, which  flew  in  the  air  with  such  swiftness 
tJiat  they  soon  gained  her  palace. 

At  her  arrival  all  the  fairies  came  and  paid  their 
respects  to  her.  She  alighted  from  her  chariot 
with  Fiorina,  who  created  in  the  liearls  of  those 
fairies  ditlerent  sentiments.  The  good  ones  thought 
her  very  amiable,  and  pitied  her  ;  and  those  who 
were  of  Mauritiana's  party  could  not  look  on  her 
without  unger,  which  made  them  hope  impatiently 
for  an  opportunity  to  torment  her.  ilauritiana  or- 
4ered  the  princess  to  be  conducted  into  one  of  the 
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apartments  of  her  palace,  till  she  considered  what 
she  should  do,  and  how  she  should  use  her :  but 
lueky  was  it  for  her  that  the  charge  was  given  to 
one  of  the  good  fairies,  who  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  into  a  magnificent  apartment,  the  fur- 
niture of  which  was  of  an  inestimable  value. 

The  fairy  having  placed  her  on  a  settee,  sat 
herself  down  by  her,  and  did  all  she  could  to  re- 
cover her  out  of  the  surprise  she  was  in.  '  Alas  !' 
said  the  princess,  with  a  great  sigh,  '  why  am  I 
forced  from  the  happy  abode  where  I  lived  with 
satisfaction  ?  What  crime  have  I  committed,  to  ha 
thus  hurried  away  to  a  place,  which,  all  agreeable 
as  it  appears,  still  makes  me  apprehensive  of  ill 
usage  r'  '  The  queen's  jealousj^,'  said  the  fairy,  *  is 
the  cause  of  it :  she  designs  you  an  ill  turn,  if  the 
good  fairies  who  are  here  prevent  her  not,  and  hin- 
der her  from  carrying  her  passion  and  resentment 
as  far  as  she  would.  \Ve  know  you,  and  shall  not 
sufTer  a  person  guilty  of  no  crime  to  be  ill  used :  . 
as  for  me,  who  speak  to  you,  I  am  sensible  of  your 
good  deeds,  and  should  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  in- 
gratitude, should  I  not  assist  you  all  that  lies  in 
mj'  power.' 

'  How  have  1,'  said  the  princess,  '  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  you  ?'  '  You  shall  hear,'  said 
the  fairy,  '  by  informing  you  who  we  are,  and 
whence  we  derive  our  origin.  The  stars  that  you 
see  in  the  firmament  have  every  one  a  Genius  that 
governs  them  ;  these  Genii  are  all  powerful  spirits, 
and  the  influences  which  proceed  from  the  stars  are 
executed  by  their  orders.  They  have  under  their 
command  a  great  many  spirits,  who  bestow  their 
influence  on  proper  subjects,  over  which  they  are 
appointed.  We  are  these  spirits,  and  these  influ- 
ences are  distributed  under  our  conduct:  we  have 
no  bodies,  but  only  such  as  render  us  visible,  and 
which  are  of  so  pure  a  nature,  that  they  ougnt  ra- 
tlier  to  be  taken  for  spirits  than  bodies  :  we  delight 
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more  in  tlie  human  shape  than  any  other,  as  bein^ 

liie.most  perfect. 

'  Our  power  is  great ;  we  dispose  of  the  elements, 
and  ail  therein :  and  the  complete  knowledge  we 
have  makes  us  do  things  wliich  men  take  for  pro- 
digies, because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  ; 
and  how,  from  our  understanding  tiie  secrets  of  na- 
ture, we  are  properly  disposed  to  do  good  or  ill  as 
we  please. 

'  We  are  not  always  benevolent :  we  partake  of 
the  influences  of  the  stars  from  whence  we  come, 
which  are  either  good  or  evil  ;  the  good  being 
given  to  reward  virtue,  and  the  ill  to  punish  vice. 

'  We  are  not  always  pi  esent  here  ;  for  when  any 
of  us  leave  the  earth,  after  the  time  prescribed  us, 
we  return  into  that  star  from  whence  we  came  ; 
which  hath  made  some  philosophers  say  that  we 
are  dead,  which  is  not  true;  for  we  die  not  till  the 
last  dissolution  of  the  universe. 

•  All  these  advantaces  are  balanced  ;  for  every 
day  we  take  a  different  shape,  as  a  v.'olf,  a  serpent, 
a  mouse,  or  any  other  animal  which  fate  ordains  ; 
and  if,  under  this  form,  we  receive  any  mortal 
wound,  we  actually  die,  without  returning  to  our 
star.  One  day,  when  I  was  a  weasel,  one  of  your 
servants  would  have  killed  me,  but  you  hindered 
the  stioke  ;  and  I  then  concealed  myself,  recollect- 
ing that  I  was  a  fairy.'  Saying  this,  she  embraced 
the  princess,  who  was  glad  she  had  done  an  action 
from  which  she  could  never  have  thought  of  receiv- 
ing so  much  satisfaction. 

The  fairy  took  a  golden  wand  that  she  had  under 
her  garment,  with  which  she  struck  the  floor  where 
they  were,  and  there  appeared  a  magnificent  table, 
set  out  with  tlie  finest  fruits,  which  she  presented 
to  Fiorina.  ♦  They  are  excellent,'  said  she ;  '  and 
you  have  occasion  for  them,  not  having  had  any 
refreshment  since  you  left  your  own  palace.'  The 
princess  could  not  refuse,  but  ate,  and  shared  of 
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her  extraordinary  bounty.  Afterwards  the  fairy 
struck  her  wand  upon  the  floor  again,  and  the  ta- 
ble vanished.  'We  must  dissemble  our  friendship 
before  others,'  said  the  fairy,  '  as  much  as  we  can, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  serve  you.* 
Then  she  made  a  present  to  the  princess  of  a  bottle 
of  immortal  water  of  life.  '  Keep  this,'  said  she, 
'  it  will  be  very  useful  to  you  ;  tliis  water  has  the 
property  to  change  the  nature  of  poisons,  and 
make  those  salutary  which  were  deadly  :  the  bottle 
■wrill  always  remain  full.  This  is  the  first  assist- 
ance which  1  can  give  you  ;  as  occasion  offers,  I 
will  furnish  you  with  fresh  supplies,  to  show  you 
my  gratitude.' 

JMauritiana  called  a  council  of  fairies,  and  said 
thus  :  '  I'his  person  whom  you  saw  alight  from  my 
car  is  a  priucess,  whose  reputation  is  so  great  that 
mortals  think  her  a  goddess  ;  the  fame  of  whom 
reaching  my  ears,  raised  my  curiosity  to  that 
height,  that  I  went  to  see  lier ;  and  she  appeared 
to  have  a  noble  presence,  unlike  the  common  peo- 
jile  of  the  world  :  therefore  I  resolved  to  know  if  ' 
tliose  accomplishments  v/hich  belonged  to  none 
but  fiiiries  could  stand  the  proofs  of  fairies;  and 
tlierefore  1  judged  it  proper  to  bring  her  awaj', 
and  make  such  trials  of  her  as  may  discover  tlie 
truth.' 

The  fairies  who  were  of  the  same  disposition  and 
party  with  Mauritiana  approved  of  her  opinion, 
and  proposed  the  most  difficult  trials  as  slight 
matters  easilj'  to  be  done ;  but  one  of  the  fairies, 
who  had  always  been  one  of  the  chief  counsellors 
of  Teliciana,  the  true  queen,  told  them,  th.at  Fio- 
rina appeared  throughout  all  her  actions  to  be  very 
modest,  and  that  she  had  no  inclination  but  for 
her  good ;  and  that  the  charitable  action  she  had 
done,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  being  in  the 
queen's  power,  might  let  them  know  sufficiently 
the  motions  of  her  soul,  and  therefore  tliat  th^ 
slightest  proofs  were  enough  to  impose  upon  Ler, 
ix  3 
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Mauritiana  having  observed  that  her  reasoning 
appeared  judicious  to  the  company,  was  afraid 
that  another  argument,  urged  with  the  same  force, 
■would  oppose  her  designs,  and  said,  that,  to  avoi4 
the  tedioiii^ness  of  long  debates,  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  tell  her  her  fate ;  and  hence  every  one 
might  judge  what  she  tiiought  proper  for  her  to 
do.  This  advice  was  received,  and  the  poor  Fio- 
rina was  condemned  to  spin  a  web  that  would  se- 
parate day  and  night.  This  order  was  given  to 
one  of  the  v,  orst  cf  the  fairies  to  acquaint  her  with 
it,  and  deliver  her  materials  for  the  work. 

This  fairy  was  glad  to  be  charged  with  this  com- 
mission :  she  went  to  Fiorina,  and  forgot  not  the 
least  circumstance  of  her  order.  The  poor  piin- 
cess  could  not  have  supported  herself  but  tlirou'^h 
the  sweet  hopes  she  conceived  tliat  the  fairy  who 
loved  her  would  not  forsake  her.  She  heard  re- 
spectfully wiiat  the  fairy  said,  and  received  wliat 
was  brought  her,  which  was  a  reel  of  ebony,  a  spin- 
dle of  ivory,  and  cobwebs,  which  might  serve  her 
to  spin  the  thread  and  make  the  web.  '  I  doubt 
not,'  said  the  fairy,  '  but  you  are  so  ingenious  as 
to  know  well  enough  how  to  put  the  thread  upon 
tlie  reel,  and  to  beat  the  cobwebs,  so  that  the  filth 
wliicli  tliey  have  contracted  may  fly  out.  Here's  a 
liU'.e  switcli  for  you  :  we  hope  you'll  think  your- 
self happy  in  tlie  beauty  of  your  work,  and  do 
justice  to  it.'  This  said,  she  conducted  her  into  a 
pliiCe  appointed  for  her  to  work  in.  It  was  a  clo- 
set, where  the  floor  and  ceiling  were  cf  black  mar- 
ble, and  the  furniture  of  ebony,  witii  a  little  white 
damask  bed  to  repose  on  :  in  short,  this  place  was 
nothing  but  a  little  dungeon,  which  had  no  light 
come  in,  but  only  so  much  as  to  make  it  more 
dismal. 

The  fairy  left  the  princess  alone  in  this  apart- 
ment, advising  her  to  be  diligent  to  please  them, 
or  else  she  would  be  disgraced ;  and  that  slie 
r.ould  make  use  of  her  interest  with  the  queen  to 
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serve  her.  Floriua,  after  having  surveyed  the 
place,  took  up  the  web  ;  and,  from  the  first  stroke 
she  laid  upon  it  with  her  wand,  there  came  forth 
such  a  number  of  large  spiders,  which  stunk  so 
abominably,  as  that  they  had  like  to  have  destroy- 
ed her.  This  wand  which  was  given  her  was  of  the 
service-tree,  which  has  a  quality  to  recall  a  latent 
poison  that  has  been  dead.  The  princess  sighed, 
and,  v/ithout  giving  way  to  her  sorrow,  struggled 
every  way  to  free  herself:  she  recollected  that  the 
bottle  of  immortal  water  which  her  friend  had 
given  her  would  expel  tlie  poison,  and  poured  it  on 
the  cobwebs,  when  in  an  instant  the  spiders  vanish- 
ed, and  the  web  became  as  white  as  snow.  She 
took  it,  and  wound  it  on  her  reel,  which  she  had 
rubbed  with  a  little  of  the  said  water.  She  spun 
it  afterwards,  and  covered  her  spindle  with  a 
thread  as  fine  as  the  ex^ertest  fairy  could  make. 

The  fairy  who  had  in  council  spoken  in  favour  of 
Fiorina,  melancholy  with  what  she  had  heard  pro- 
nounced against  her,  went  out  concerned  into  one 
of  the  walks  of  the  garden.  Frince  Probus,  PJauri- 
tiana's  son,  meeting  with  her,  said,  '  I  beieech, 
sage  fairy,  you  would  let  m.e  know  the  reason  of 
your  sadness  ;  if  1  can  help  you,  depend  upon  my 
friendship.'  The  fairy  thought  herself  obliged  to 
answer  ingenuously  to  so  generous  a  prince  :  she 
told  him  it  was  his  mother,  who  had  done  an  act 
of  injustice.  Policy  woul  1  have  engaged  her  to 
make  a  mystery  of  this,  and  dissemble  her  thoughts ; 
but,  as  she  knew  him  to  be  thoroughly  virtuous, 
she  would  not  hide  from  him  the  secret,  that  his 
mother  had  stole  away,  and  kept  prisoner  in  her 
court,  a  young  princess,  whose  merit  was  so  great, 
that  she  gained  the  resj)ect  and  veneration  of  all 
mankind.  She  told  him,  that  the  queen  imagined 
that  she  had  no  other  tlian  a  pretended  virtue,  and 
that  she  attempted  that  which  belonged  tor  none 
but  fairies;  and  that,  holding  a  council,  she  had 
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gained  so  extraordinary  and   particular   an  order, 

tliat,  under  the  pretence   of  justice  and  discovery 

of  truth,   this    poor    princess    was   condemned   to 

spin   a  web   that  should  divide  tiie  day   from  the 

night. 

'There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  replied  Trobus  ; 
'  this  poor  princess  must  perish,  if  we  don't  pre- 
sently relieve  her.  I'll  go  aiid  salute  the  queen, 
who  waits  for  me,  and  return  in  a  moment :  see 
that  every  thing  be  done  to  give  her  what  assist- 
ance she  v/ants  with  all  secrecy.'  The  fairy  who 
had  conducted  Fiorina  to  this  dungeon  of  a  work- 
house to  perform  what  she  had  enjoined  her,  re- 
turned in  hopes  to  find  her  dead,  or  at  least  ex- 
piring ;  but  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  the 
princess,  v,ho  was  laid  down  to  repose  herself  on 
the  bed,  had  finished  her  worlc  with  the  utmost 
perfection. 

This  first  design,  which  Fiorina  had  so  happily 
escaped,  afflicted  the  fairy^,  for  fear  lest  she  should 
Stand  other  trials  imposed  upon  her;  and  this 
grief,  or  resentment,  touched  her  so,  that  she  could 
not  speak  to  Fiorina  otherwise  than  thus  :  '  I'll  ao 
and  acquaint  the  queen  that  the  work  is  done.' 
Tids  fairy  ran  to  her,  and  related  what  slie  had 
seen.  The  queen  continued  some  time  silent.  '  They 
have  given  her,'  said  she,  '  their  necessary  advice 
and  assistance  ;  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  inform 
myself;  bring  her  to  me.'  This  order  was  instant- 
ly obeyed ;  the  princess  brought  her  work,  which 
she  presented  to  the  queen  :  she  received  it  with  a 
seeming  satisfaction,  commended  her,  and  desired 
her  to  continue  lier  diligwice,  which  would  be  the 
only  wa3-  to  guin  a  share  in  her  friendsiiip. 

The  queen  held  a  new  council,  and  found  out  th« 
means  that  Fiorina  should  go  and  find  out  the  im- 
perial rose  without  prickles.  One  of  the  fairiej 
•was  deputed  to  carry  tbe  princess  to  the  entrance 
into  the  road  that  led  to  tl.e  mountain  where  thij 
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flower  was  to  be  found,  and  to  giv*  her  of  the  seed 
to  sow  another,  with  what  other  things  were  neces- 
sary during  her  journey. 

The  fair}'  conducted  Fiorina  to  the  entrance  of 
the  road  :  '  'Tis  here,  fair  princess,'  said  she,  '  that 
I  must  leave  you,  and  beg  that  Heaven  would 
guide  you  happily  to  the  place  where  you  are  to 
go.  I  have  brought  several  persons  hither;  but 
some,  b3'  their  imprudence,  have  perished,  because 
they  would  not  take  the  advice  of  a  fairy  which 
you  will  find  iu  the  way;  but  some,  who  have 
obeyed,  have  accomplished  the  task  imposed  on 
them :  do,  then,  what  is  directed  you,  and  1  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  triumphant  with 
the  flower  you  go  to  find.'  And  then  embracing, 
they  parted.  A  few  paces  from  thence  the  princess 
found  a  road  very  broad,  straight,  and  open  to  the 
sight :  this  way  was  in  the  middle  of  a  great  v/ood 
of  palms,  oranges,  and  citi-ons ;  the  earth  was  ena- 
melled with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  sweet  flowers, 
and  wonderfully  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of 
small  streams  and  canals,  which,  by  their  different 
■windings  and  turnings,  formed  meadows,  and  whose 
murmuring  sounds  charmed  the  ear ;  while  the 
birds,  in  concerts,  inspired  every  tiling  we  can 
think  of  that  is  tender  and  agreeable. 

Fiorina  followed  the  road  without  disturbance, 
and  arrived  insensibly  at  the  end.  Here  she  found 
a  grand  portico,  magnificently  built,  which  joined 
to  a  palace  not  less  stately,  where  was  one  walk 
higher  than  the  rest,  on  -which  was  a  lodge,  in 
■which  Rationtina,  who  was  the  fairy  that  was  to 
advise  her,  delighted.  In  approaching  tlie  portico, 
the  princess  saw  the  fairj%  who  came  to  receive 
her :  she  was  full  of  caresses,  to  which  Fiorina 
made  suitable  returns.  Rationtina  conducted  her 
into  tiie  palace,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  a  rich 
bed.  This  fairy  never  came  out  but  to  receive  per- 
son? who  passed  by  the  portico,  to  give  them  grave 
advic*  what  they  were  to  do.    Site  asied  lioriua 
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the  occasion  of  her  journey,  who  told  her  that  the 
fairy-council  had  sent  her  to  find  the  imperial  rose 
■without  prickles.  '  You  will  succeed,'  said  the 
fairy,  '  if  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you  :  many  have 
searched  before  you  ;  tliose  who  have  believed  me 
have  fou.id  it,  and  others  have  miseiably  perished 
for  not  re^ardhig  me.  A  little  distance  hence  you 
will  meet  with  persons  who  will  appear  very  aj^ree- 
able  to  you,  and  press  you  close  to  enia^e  you  to 
stay  with  them  ;  they  will  attempt  to  persuade  you 
that  they  can  give  >ou  all  the  pleasures  of  life: 
take  care  not  to  believe  them,  for  they  intend  no- 
thing but  your  destruction  ;  the  short  time  you 
are  with  them  you  will  discover  falsehood  and 
lying. 

'  You  will  find  others  that  will  come  to  persuade 
you  the  same  thing,  and  yet  are  more  dangerous 
tlian  the  first :  avoid  them  presently.  After  them 
you  will  meet  with  others,  whose  wits  are  more 
delicate,  insinuating,  and  persuasive,  who  have 
arts  to  surprise  those  they  see  as  soon  as  they 
listen  to  them.  My  princess,  as  soon  as  you  come 
among  them,  think  that  you  are  in  a  thin  conta- 
gious air  ;  keep  yourself  close  and  reserved  from 
their  fatal  attempts,  and  be  assured  that  you  have 
no  need  of  any  thing  but  the  imperial  rose  in  this 
journey,  lake  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  that 
they  ofi^er  you  ;  for  'tis  to  ruin  you.  If  you  are 
obedient,  you  will  arrive  happily  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  where  the  flower  is,  and  not  fail  to  find 
it.  I  will  give  you  my  son  for  a  guide  ;  though  he 
looks  like  a  child,  he  knows  the  road,  and  will 
prevent  you  from  going  wrong.' 

'  Eut,  madam,'  replied  the  princess,  '  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  this  flower  ?  and  must  one  take  such 
great  circumspection  to  succeed  f'  '  Tiiere  is  no 
need,'  said  the  fairy,  '  of  so  much  care  as  you 
think  ;  there  only  wants  an  integrity  of  mind  and 
a  firm  resolution  :  1  believe  you  don't  want  that, 
which  makes  me  think  you  will  succeed.'    '  I  fore- 
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see,'  said  the  princess,  '  there  are  few  persons  who 
liave  undertaken  so  dangerous  a  project.'  '  Un- 
deceive j'ourself,  my  princess,'  replied  the  fairy; 
'  this  adventure  is  to  be  undertaken  by  all  the 
world  ;  and  I  have  seen  silly  shepherds  succeed 
better  than  kings  and  queens.'  Saying  this,  she 
carried  Fiorina  into  a  hall,  which  had  the  prospect 
of  a  very  beautiful  garden,  where  she  had  provided 
an  entertainment  that  wanted  nothing  you  could 
wish  for.  The  princess  ate  ;  and,  when  she  had 
done,  the  fairy  brought  her  son  to  wait  on  her,  as 
Fiorina's  gentleman-usher;  and,  after  making  her 
compliments,  the  princess  left  her  to  pursue  her 
journey. 

Mauritiana  all  this  time  was  disconsolate  that 
Fiorina  had  effectually  escaped  their  revenge  in 
the  first  trial,  and  was  afraid  she  would  still  escape 
by  the  same  perfection.  Iler  friends,  on  the  other 
side,  were  as  much  tormented  as  she  ;  but  wiiile 
tliey  endeavoured  to  hide  their  melancholy  from 
tlie  rest,  the  prince  and  the  counsellor  fairy  met 
together  in  a  grove  of  the  garden,  to  divert  them- 
selves, and  find  out  who  it  was  that  served  Fio- 
rina. During  their  conversation,  the  fairy  who 
was  Fiorina's  good  friend  arrived,  and  informed 
them  that  it  was  she  that  relieved  her,  and  after 
what  manner.  Tlie  prince  and  the  other  fairy  con- 
gratulated her  with  an  inconceivable  joy.  '  1  see 
plainly,'  said  the  prince,'  that  this  person  is  one  of 
great  merit,  since  she  knew  so  well  how  to  make 
use  of  the  water  you  so  seasonably  gave  her,  and 
which  was  so  valuable  to  her.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  beauties  of  her  mind  excel  those  of 
the  body.' 

'  You  need  not  doubt  it,'  said  Fiorina's  fairy 
friend ;  *  I  knew  her  in  her  own  palace,  from 
whence  she  was  brought  hither,  and  always  found 
in  her  that  brilliant  wit  and  shining  virtue,  which, 
joined  to  the  obligations  I  received,  obliges  me  to 
neglect  nothing  to  serve  her  that  I  am  able  to  do.' 
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'  And  I,'  said  the  prince,  '  will  second  you :  she  is- 
gone  to  find  the  imperial  rose :  I'll  go  and  serve 
her,  to  the  end  tliat  she  may  return  witii  that 
flower  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  tliat  it  was  never  ga- 
tliered  by  any  body  tliat  deserved  better.'  ] 

Fiorina,  after  leavincr  Kationtina,  entered  into  a 
delicate  wood,  which  had  a  ereat  many  tracks  half 
beaten,  and  crossmg  one  another,  which  made  it 
very  intricate  to  hnd  a  direct  passage.  Ihe  little 
guide,  seeing  her  concejned,  smiled;  and  running 
before,  soon  convinced  her  that  he  knew  his  road. 
The  princess  was  surprised  to  see  a  child  so  certain 
in  so  difficult  a  passage:  '  1  have  a  great  curiosity,' 
said  she,  '  to  know  how  you  come  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  way.'  '  I  have,'  said  he,  '  con- 
ducted hither  several  persons,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  those  that  follow  me  to  lose  tlieir  way.' 
'  Eiit  bow  is  it,'  said  Fiorina,  '  that  you  should  do 
this,  being  so  young?' 

'  I  am  not  so  young  as  you  imagine,'  replied  the 
conductor:  '  I  am  as  old  as  the  fust  man;  and  my 
youth  v/ill  last  as  long  as  any  continue  upon  the 
earth.  I  cannot  grow  old,  as  being  tlie  son  of  Ka- 
tiontina, which  signifies  reason,  which  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  heaven,  who  always  gives  me  a  blooming 
youth.'  '  But,  dear  guide,'  said  Fiorina,  '  is  your 
mother  of  the  race  of  the  fairies?'  '  She  is  as 
much  a  fairy  as  tiie  rest,'  replied  he,  '  but  of  an 
origin  much  nobler  and  more  elevated  than  those 
you  hax"*  seen  :  those  are  only  children  of  the  stars, 
whose  power  extends  over  material  and  sensible 
tilings ;  but  my  mother,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  heaven,  and  her  power  is  over  souls :  by  her 
wise  advice  she  influences  the  will  of  mortals ; 
whence  it  is  she  is  called  Kationtina,  or  the  prin- 
cess of  reason.  Tliose  who  are  affected  by  her  mo- 
tions never  miscarry,  or  fail  to  be  iiajipy.' 

'  But,'  said  Fiorina,  '  since  your  mother  is  sent 
from  heaven  to.be  a  director  to  us,  how  comes  it 
tliat  she  always  resides  in  that  palace  ?    There  are 
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but  few  people  that  can  find  her  out;  otherwise 
they  might  improve  themselves  from  her  advice,  if 
the3'  hud  the  same  advantage  that  I  have  had.' 
•That  palace  which  you  have  seen,'  said  the  little 
guide,  '  is  so  well  situated,  tiiat  they  may  come 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  tliat  high 
tower,  where  my  mother  generally  resides,  is  so 
contrived,  that  she  can  from  thence  distinctly  dis- 
cover all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  when 
she  sees  anj-  one  hath  need  of  her,  sl)e  goes  to  them, 
or  sends  me  to  help  them  :  but  her  inclination  is 
much  greater  for  those  v.-ho  come  to  her  the  way 
that  you  have  taken.' 

'  How  comes  it,'  answered  Fiorina,  '  that  thosrf 
■who  come  to  her  do  not  all  do  it  by  the  same  wa}-  ?' 
*  No,'  said  the  little  guide,  '  few  people  come  this 
waj' ;  and  those  who  do,  stay  so  long,  that  they 
hardly  ever  get  back  again.'  '  I  am  not  surprised 
at  that,'  said  the  princess,  '  for  'tis  hard  for  a 
3'oung  creature  to  pass  through  so  agreeable  a 
place  of  living  hastily.'  '  You  have  not  yet  stopped 
on  the  road,'  said  the  little  conductor;  '  and  all 
that  which  is  so  engaging  in  the  place,  has  not  hin- 
dered you  a  moment  from  the  execution  of  j'our 
orders.' 

'  I  know  not,'  said  the  princess,  '  how  that  can 
be  done.'  '  'Twas  that,'  said  the  little  guide,  '  that 
made  me  say  to  my  mother,  that  vou  would  gain 
the  prize  of  the  imperial  rose  ;  for  the  end  of  the 
way  is  so  full  of  delights,  representing  tiie  plea- 
sures of  infancy,  where  those  wliose  souls  are  well 
descended  love  not  to  stay  long,  being  ambitious  of 
coming  early  to  my  mother's  palace,  who  always 
receives  them  with  extreme  tenderness ;  and  these 
are  such  persons  as  she  commits  to  my  care  and 
conduct.' 

In  talking  thus  they  came  out  of  the  wood,  and 
entered  mto  a  plain,  where  they  perceived  at  a  dis- 
tance some  dwelling-houses.  Across  the  plain  there 
•was  a  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  river  by 
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a  wood's  aide;  the  pleasing  sight  of  which,  re-i 
doubliug  itself  in  the  reflection  of  the  water,  made  | 
an  agreeable  landscape.  There  they  met  with  se- 
veral young  persons  laid  upon  the  grass,  under  tlie 
shade  of  the  grove  ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  tie 
princess,  rose  up  and  saluted  lier.  One  among  the 
rest,  civilly  addressing  herself  to  her,  said,  '  Give 
me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  you  where  you  are  going ; 
and  by  what  chance  you  arrived  in  this  place ; 
and,  since  you  are  here,  whether  we  shall  be  so 
happy  as  to  be  any  ways  serviceable  to  you  ?  The 
sentiments  of  respect  and  friendship  which  you  in- 
spire us  with,  mndarn,  are  uncommon:  we  are  rea-  ' 
dily  persuaded  in  seeing  you,  that  if  you  are  not  a  i 
goddess,  you  are  at  least  a  great  princess.'  '  I  am 
going,'  ansv.ered  Fiorina,  '  to  find  the  imperial  rose 
without  prickles.'  '  The  design  is  v/orthj'  of  you, 
madam:  we  are  not  tlien  deceived  in  the  judgment 
we  formed  of  you.  I  believe  you  are  too  obliging^ 
to  refuse  us  your  company  to  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, and  to  stay  a  few  days  with  us.'  '  I  cannot 
do  it,'  said  the  princess;  '  my  design  will  not  allow 
me  to  stay  any  where  :  the  fairies  have  sent  me,  and 
they  will  be  readily  obeyed.'  '  That  will  not  set 
you  at  variance  with  them,'  replied  the  same  per- 
son that  spoke  first  to  her :  '  they  are  sensible  that 
you  must  take  some  days  of  rest, 'tlie  better  to  en- 
able you  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  You 
cannot  meet  with  a  pleasanter  place  on  the  road 
than  ours,  or  any  persons  more  zealous  to  serve 
you.  AVe  are  impatient  to  liave  you  share  with  us 
the  pleasures  we  enjoy  :  do  us  the  honour  then, 
madam,  and  not  tlie  mortification  to  refuse  us,  v.-ho 
are  entirely  in  your  interest.  We  are  just  at  tljc 
palace-door,  and  cannot  suffer  you  to  go  by  without 
some  refreshment.'  All  the  other  ladies  willi  her 
joined  in  their  entreaties,  and  suirounded  her,  so 
tliat  Fiorina  yielded  to  their  importunities  and  ca- 
resses. 
At  a  little  distance  they  were  met  by  Ociosina, 
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or  Idleness,  the  princess  of  the  place,  -who  was 
■walking  out  with  the  retinue  of  her  court.  She 
graciously  reteived  Fiorina,  and  conducted  her 
into  her  palace,  where  she  made  her  sit  down  in  an 
tlbow-ciiair  by  her.  Ociosina  lulled  litrself  upon  a 
sort  of  couch,  or  sofa,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Tiie  wainscot  and  ceiling  were  of  very  tine  glass, 
and  the  floor  of  cedar.  The  sofa  was  covered 
■with  a  silver  brocade,  and  stufiVd  with  down.  The 
curtains  which  formed  the  canopy  were  of  cloth  of 
gold,  decked  within  and  without  with  rubies,  dia. 
monds,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.  All 
the  other  apartments  of  the  palace  were  not  less 
magnificeut,  particularly  a  great  number  of  down- 
beds,  easy  chairs,  couches,  settees,  tables,  toilets, 
and  glasses.  All  the  persons  of  the  court  being 
seated  about  the  princess  according  to  their  rank, 
Ociosina  turned  herself  towards  Fiorina,  and  asked 
her  what  the  occasion  of  her  journey  was.  Fiorina 
answered,  that  it  was  to  find  tlie  imperial  rose. 
'  I  am  very  much  surprised,'  said  the  princess, 
'  that  being  so  young,  you  should  undertake  so  dif- 
ficult a  t-dsk.  'Tis  enough,'  continued  she,  '  for  one 
of  full  age  and  strength  to  engage  in.  Instead  of 
going  farther,  and  attempting  such  a  tiling  to  no 
purpose,  stay  some  time  here,  and  you  will  be 
made  sensible  that  it  is  out  of  your  power.  I  have 
ladies  in  my  court  who  have  made  tne  sanie  trials 
you  are  going  about,  but  have  been  obliged  through 
necessity  to  stop  their  journey,  and  take  the  advice 
we  offer  you.' 

One  I'ddy  of  the  circle  rising  from  her  seat  here-, 
upon,  and  addressing  herself  to  Fiorina,  said,  '  Aia.. 
dam,  I  ain  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  princess 
hath  spoken  of:  1  went  to  the  palace  of  Rationtina, 
to  try  the  same  adventure  which  you  do ;  but  wa» 
no  sooner  well  in  the  road,  than  I  found  a  lassitud* 
and  insupportable  oppression  upon  me.  I  was 
forced  to  sit  down,  and  found  myself  under  great 
jjaeasiness  for  what  I  hail  undef  taken,  till  JRatioo? 
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tina's  son  came  to  me.  This  child  is  called  Phi- 
lai^htica,  tliat  is.  Love.  His  pre'^ence  dissipated 
my  trouble,  and  lie  conducted  me  to  the  princess 
you  see  liere,  who  hath  bestowed  a  thousand  fa- 
vours upon  me,  and  who  hatli  every  thing  that  is 
pleasing;  and  aereeable  about  her  court.' 

As  the  lady  had  done  spea'.ing,  the  Intle  Phi- 
laplitica,  whom  she  mentioned,  came  in  ;  but  per- 
ceiviuij  Fiorina's  guide  there,  lie  retired.  During 
this  time,  the  princess  Ociosina  fell  asleep  ;  and 
Fiorina  found  herself  so  dejected,  tiiat'she  liad  not 
strenath  to  ask  her  little  leader,  if  he  that  appeared 
there  was  his  brother.  AH  the  ladies,  seeing  their 
princess  asleep,  betook  themselves  to  what  they 
liked  best;  some  to  the  toilet,  otliers  to  lie  dowu 
to  rest;  some  in  arrn-chairs,  ochers  again  on 
couches;  wliile  several  entered  into  discourse  on 
dress,  &c. :  otliers  there  were  who  retired  to  cards, 
whicli  they  managed  with  a  surprising  dexterity. 
Fiorina,  who  was  yet  seated  by  the  queen,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  these  kind  of  diversions,  admired 
how  the  motion  of  the  cards  siiould  make  sucii  fre- 
quent changes,  and  wanted  to  know  why  in  that 
time  there  appeared  in  the  women's  faces,  joy,  love, 
anger,  rage,  and  all  other  passions,  one  succeeding 
another. 

Ociosina  being  waked,  all  the  ladies  attended 
her,  and  served  up  a  collation  of  fruits  in  the  finest 
order  in  the  world.  The  jiriucexs,  without  rising 
from  her  place,  could  conveniently  reach  to  what- 
ever was  set  upon  the  table.  Floiina  remained 
upon  her  seat  very  attentive  to  examine  whatever 
passed,  feeline  in  her  mind  terrible  agitations,  in 
reflecting  on  the  advice  that  Raliontiua  had  given 
her,  on  what  she  had  seen,  and  what  she  had 
heard.  In  this  confosion  tiiey  helped  her  to  what- 
ever was  choice  upon  the  table,  and  without  think- 
ing on  what  slie  did,  she  was  going  to  taste;  when 
her  little  conductor  spread  his  wings,  which  weie 
vu  hii  shoulders,  and  which  Fiorina  had  not  yet 
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seen,  which  obscured  Fiorina's  eyes  with  a  black  mist 
that  surrounded  them.  And  soon  after,  this  exha- 
lation dissipating,  Fiorina  knew  that  all  siie  had 
seen  was  nothing  but  artiiice;  and  tliat  tl'.e  fruits 
were  either  empty  or  filled  witli  poison :  upon 
which  she  immediately  rose,  and  followed  her  guide, 
who  conveyed  her  from  so  pernicious  a  place. 

After  they  had  got  out  of  tlie  limits  of  the  pa- 
lace,  they  entered  an  avenue  planted  with  double 
rows  of  elms,  ashes,  and  limes,  which  formed  agree- 
able vistos.  Fiorina  thought  presently  that  it  was 
the  way  they  ought  to  go;  but  her  little  guide 
stopped  Iier,  and  let  her  know,  that  we  should  not 
always  go  the  first  road  whicii  seems  most  agreeable 
to  us;  for  the  ways  which  please  us  most  are  not 
usually  the  happiest.  Then  the  princess  w-ent  into 
a  path,  or  by-way,  covered  with  briers  and  thorns, 
where  it  was  very  difficult  to  pass :  upon  which 
she  could  not  lielp  saying  to  her  conductor,  '  Why 
■have  you  forced  me  to  leave  a  road  which  appeared 
plain,  to  take  one  that  is  so  rough  and  impassable?' 
'  That  which  you  have  taken,'  replied  tiie  guide, 
'  leads  directly  to  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  which  is 
what  my  mother  told  you  would  be  so  pernicious, 
and  wheie  you  would  be  more  exposed  than  you 
have  been  in  that  of  Laziness,  which  we  have 
quitted.'  '  How  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  con- 
ductor!' saidFloiina;  '1  am  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness.  Lut  pray  tell  me,  is  there  no  other  road 
more  easy  to  pursue  our  journey  in:'  '  I'his  is 
the  shortest  way,'  replied  the  guide :  '  the  road  is 
not  difficult  but  at  the  entrance.  The  others  you 
would  take,  are  indeed  more  commodious  to  ap- 
pearance, but  very  easy  to  lose  one's  way  in;  and 
you  will  meet  with  abundance  of  misfortunes  there 
you  cannot  well  avoid.' 

In  a  little  time  after  they  arrived  in  a  plain, 
where  the  land,  no  ways  ungrateful  to  the  tiller's 
care,  made  it  a  most  delightful  place.  This  plain 
■was  iowed  with  corn,  and  the  hills  which  sur- 
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rounded  it  were  covered  with  vines  and  fruit-tree*. 
In  the  admiration  of  so  fine  a  place  Fiorina  lost  all 
thoughts  of  her  fatigue,  but  expressed  to  her  dear 
guide  the  joy  she  felt  in  bein^  brought  into  so 
channing  a  country.  She  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him.  if  the  little  Philaphtica,  that  she  saw 
in  Ociosiua's  palace,  was  his  brother,  and  vfhy  he 
retired  with  so  much  haste. 

'  He  is  not  my  brother,'  answered  he :  'I  am  an 
only  son,  and  my  mother  never  had  any  other 
child  but  me.  She  named  me  Agatonphisa,  which 
signifies  good  sense ;  and  him  tliat  you  have  seen 
is  an  impo?tor,  who,  to  surprise  mortals  with  tl>e 
more  ease,  and  abuse  their  simplicity,  says  that  Ite 
is  my  brother,  and  sometimes  passes  for  me.  'Tis 
by  this  means  that  he  leads  those  who  believe  in 
him  to  their  ruin.  He  came  with  no  other  design 
than  to  surprise  you  ;  but  wlien  he  saw  that  I  at- 
tended you,  he  went  another  way.' 

'  I  don't  wonder,'  said  Fiorina,  '  that  he  retired 
so  suddenly ;  nobody  loves  to  be  found  iu  tlie  com- 
pany of  those  whom  they  would  pass  for.'  In 
speaking  this  they  saw  a  cottage  covered  over  with 
vines,  which  formed  an  arbour  of  muscadine  and 
other  exquisite  crapes ;  where  one  might  see  or- 
chards of  a  vast  extent  planted  with  all  sorts  of 
hortulan  fruits,  and  numerous  espaliers  of  peaches, 
rpricots,  and  nectarines,  of  a  prodigious  size.  On 
the  other  side,  the  eye  surveyed  a  large  kitchen- 
garden,  full  of  wholesome  plants  and  roots,  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  life.  1  he  person  that  cultivated 
this  place  was  called  Ergonide^,  which  signifies 
industry;  wiiom  they  found  with  a  spade  in  his 
hand,  soliciting  nature  to  bestow  on  him  that 
plenty  they  saw  before  him. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  travellers,  be  went 
up  to  them,  and  after  salutmg  Fiorina,  he  gave 
Agatonphisa  a  thousand  caresses,  which  the  other 
returned.  Then  he  conducted  them  into  the  shade, 
under  one  of  the  arbours,  where  he  enterla'n««l 
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them  with  a  country  collation  of  tlie  best  fruits  he 
had.  The  princess  durst  not  touch  them;  but  when 
she  saw  her  little  leader  take  of  them,  she  ate,  and 
found  tliem  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  collation 
ended,  Ergonides  let  them  see  his  menagerie.  Fio- 
rina was  charmed  with  the  propriety  and  fine  order 
•in  Avhich  every  thing  was  disposed,  and  to  see  that 
this  man  was  indebted  for  all  these  things  to  his 
great  diligence  and  industry.  After  expressions  of 
their  friendship  and  gratitude,  they  left  Ergonides, 
and  continued  on  their  journe}'. 

Upon  the  road,  Fiorina,  discoursing  with  Aga- 
tonphisa,  said,  '  There's  a  man,'  speaking  of  Ergo- 
nides, '  who  appears  all  content,  and  lives  a  perfect 
easy  life  !'  '  lie  labours,  and  that  is  so  great  a 
pleasure  to  him,'  replied  the  guide,  '  that  he  would 
not  change  liis  condition  with  the  greatest  lung  on 
earth.  He  is  a  friend  of  my  mother's,  and  always 
<;omes  to  consult  us  when  he  has  any  affairs  to 
transact.  He  is  a  son  of  the  sky,  as  she  is  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and  'tis  he  that  shows  men  that  labour  is  ne- 
cessary to  prolong  their  days  on  earth,  and  the 
most  certain  resource  to  fiy  to  against  the  indis- 
pensable necessities  of  life.' 

During  this  conversation  the  princess  heard  a 
retournello  of  soft  flutes,  which  sensibly  pleased 
her  ear  :  ♦  How  agreeable  is  tliis  music  !  said  she  ; 
*  1  find  myself  seized  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  kind 
of  transport  that  will  not  let  me  go  much  farther. 
Hearken,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  conductor;  let 
us  see  what  it  is,  and  whence  it  comes.'  '  Take 
care  of  yourself,'  answered  he ;  '  there  is  nothing 
■  more  dangerous  than  for  you  to  stay  here :  that 
which  gives  you  so  much  pleasure  you  will  find 
presently  frightful,  if  you  understood  the  cause.' 

He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking  than  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people  of  both  sexes  appeared,  who  played 
tiie  fool  together  after  an  extravagant  manner. 
The  women  were  half  naked,  without  shame  or  con- 
fusion; and  the  men,  debauched  with  liquors,  had 
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less  modesty  or  discretion.  The  princess  trembled 
with  fear  and  hoiror  at  such  a  disorderly  sight 
and  they  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  she  stole  off, 
and  fled  with  a  surprising  swiftness.  Fiorina  being 
got  at  some  distance  out  of  si^lit,  stopped  a  while 
to  breathe ;  and  turning  towards  her  guide,  said, 
■with  a  trembling  on  her  speecn,  '  The^e  people  have 
frightened  me  so,  I  am  not  yet  recovered.'  '  You 
have  done  {)rudeatly,'  said  Agatonphisa  :  '  'twas 
only  flight  whereby  you  could  have  escaped  the 
fatal  poison  of  these  detestable  enchanters;  and  if 
you  should  slay  to  rest  here  a  httle,  you  would  fall 
into  slieir  snare,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  un- 
done like  thern.' 

Fiorina  being  recovered  out  of  her  confusion, 
and  comforted  by  lier  faithful  guide,  pursued  the 
road,  and  found  herself  advanced  in  a  plain  which 
bordered  upon  a  mountain  that  seemed  a  vast  dis- 
tance off.  The  way  that  led  to  it  was  very  direct, 
without  the  appearance  of  rivers,  brooks,  woods, 
groves,  or  any  other  place  convenient  for  repose. 
Fiorina  asked  Agatonpliisa  what  that  mountain  was 
they  sdw  there.  '  That  is  the  end  of  your  journey/ 
said  he,  '  and  tlie  place  where  the  rose  grows  that 
you  are  iu  search  after.'  The  princess  leaped  for 
joy  at  this  answer;  and  believing  she  slsould  by 
the  evening  come  to  gather  the  imperial  rose,  re- 
doubled her  steps  aud  diligence:  but  ihe  more  she 
advanced,  the  fartiier  otf  the  mountain  seemed  to 
be,  so  that  it  made  her  melancholy,  impatient,  and 
weary ;  and  the  sun  shining  directly  on  her  head, 
quite  confounded  her,  so  that  she  resolved  to  take 
another  road,  which  seemed  more  agreeable,  on 
tlie  left  hand,  and  would  lead  her  to  the  same  place 
as  that  wherein  she  was.  Agatonphisa  not  being 
consulted,  let  her  alone;  and  Fiorina  continued  to 
pursue  this  new  way,  where  she  found  some  shade 
which  she  could  not  have  expected:  but  the  un- 
evenuess  of  tiie  grouud  insensibly  made  an  interpo- 
sition betwixt  them  and  the  mountain,  so  tliat  they 
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lost  sight  of  it.  Nevertheless  she  continued  to 
inarch  on,  more  through  liumour  than  reflection, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  town.  The  houses  were  plain 
built,  but  verj'  handsome  within.  At  the  entrance 
into  this  place,  the  princess  found  the  men  of  modest 
behaviour,  who  conversed  together  after  a  civil  and 
reserved  manner,  and  who  saw  them  pass  by  with 
a  great  deal  of  indiii'erence.  She  met  others  more 
sh^',  who  sliowed  no  manner  of  curiosity  or  concern 
for  her,  and  continuing  the  road,  she  came  into  a 
public  place,  where  a  woman  addressed  her  with  a 
sweet  affable  air,  and  let  her  know  that  she  was 
sensible  of  the  uneasiness  she  was  under,  and  that 
she  might  confide  so  far  in  her,  to  let  her  under- 
stand what  disturbed  her,  assuring  her  she  would 
use  her  as  if  slie  was  her  own  sister,  for  that  she 
had  a  natural  inclination  to  serve  her.  She  like- 
wise  insinuated  to  her,  that  the  place  where  they 
were  was  not  so  proper  for  persons  of  their  sex  to 
hold  a  conversation  in,  therefore  she  begged  of  her 
to  go  in  and  rest  herself,  for  that  then  they  might 
have  the  liberty  of  saying  what  they  pleased.  Fio- 
rina believed  her,  and  went  in,  when  in  a  moment 
the  neighbouring  ladies  came  to  visit  her,  where 
they  found  the  fair  stranger  ;  and  observing  her  di- 
ligently', were  struck  with  admiration,  and  asked 
her  civilly  from  whence  she  came.  '  1  come,'  said 
Fiorina,  '  from  the  palace  of  Kationtina.'  The  la- 
dies pitied  her,  and  said,  that  she  might  well  be 
tired ;  and  presently  after  let  her  know,  lliej'  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  what  she  had  met  with  on 
the  road.  Fiorina  related  what  had  happened  with 
the  Princess  Ociosina,  and  what  she  liad  seen  at 
Ergonides's  cottage,  and  the  fright  she  was  put 
into  by  the  mad  company  she  saw  in  the  way. 
'Do  me  the  favour,'  said  one  of  the  ladies,  '  to  tell 
jne  where  you  design  to  go  now.'  '  1  am  going,' 
jmswered  the  princess,  '  to  find  the  imperial  rose 
.without  prickles.'  '  You  may  find  it,'  said  the  lady, 
'on  our  lands:   and  since  you  are  engaged  in  so 
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noble  a  design,  we  shall  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
give  you  assistance,  in  order  to  succeed.'  \Vhich 
they  all  repeated  very  obligingly.  During  this 
conversation,  there  entered  a  man  of  a  modest 
look,  being  ver3'  civil  and  well  bred.  Upon  which, 
all  the  ladies  rose  up  with  great  respect,  to  offer 
him  their  seats;  and  then  a  servant  very  officiously 
brought  in  an  elbow-cliair,  which  was -set  in  the 
best  part  of  the  room,  where  he  seated  himself: 
and  being  informed  of  the  subject  of  their  discourse, 
cue  of  the  ladies  told  him,  that  the  stranger  which  I 
he  saw  there  came  from  Rationtina's  palace  to  find  \ 
the  imperial  rose;  and  being  come  into  their  town  ] 
■without  !.-nowing  any  body,  they  had  tendered  her  ' 
their  service;  and  that  since  her  arrival  there,  she  I 
had  related  her  adventures  upon  the  road.  ' 

This  man,  turning  towards  Fiorina,  expressed  his  , 
pleasure  upon  her  design ;    and  after  wishing  her  • 
mucli  joy  on  her  success,  he  told  her,  tliat  Heaven  ; 
had  been  favourable  to  her,  since  she  fell  into  the  'I 
hands  of  so  select  a  company,  who  had  the  very  J 
same  designs  with  herself  in  pursuing  that  most  ex-  | 
cellent  inquiry;  and  that  slie  could  not  fail,  under 
thtir  conduct,  to  gain  the  prize  :    and  that  for  his 
part,  lie  would  assist  them  with  all  the  light  possi- 
ble to  clear  up  the  difficulties,  and  to  make  them 
surmount  all  the  obstacles  they  should  meet  with; 
and  after  that,  went  away.    These  words  made  not 
a  little  impression  on  the  princess:   she  depended 
on  these  promises  so  much,  that  she  flattered  her- 
self to   be   already  possessed  of  the  flower.     This 
agreeable   illusion   had   continued,    if  the    advice 
which  Ratioutina  gave  her  had  not  alarmed  her,  by 
making  her  always  sensible  of  her  inconstancy,  and 
of  that  credulity  wliich  would  be  her  ruin.     Sh< 
was  likewise  alarmed  to  see  her  dear  Agatonphisi 
all  this  time  mute,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  from 
which  she  could  not  wake  him.     This  was  a  damp 
to  her  joy,  and  the  intended  measures  of  that  pro- 
tector or  guide. 
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After  the  man  was  gone,  one  of  the  ladies  told 
Fiorina,  that  the  person  who  just  now  left  them 
■was  their  conductor  in  the  inquiry  they  were  mak- 
ing,  as  well  as  she,  after  that  incomparable  flower. 
'  He  is  a  man,'  said  she,  '  madam,  of  great  probity 
and  profound  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  this 
discovery:  he  hath  the  goodness  to  instruct  us, 
and  to  communicate  to  us  such  lights  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  making  an  improvement  of. 
Then  assure  yourself,  madam,  that  this  flower  is 
the  symbol  of  virtue,  which  makes  all  those  happy 
who  possess  it.  Several  fancy,  that  to  enjoy  this 
treasure,  they  should  strip  themselves  and  mortify 
their  passions  ;  but  they  deceive  themselves.  It  is 
proper,  indeed,  to  calm  and  temper  them,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  discovered;  but  it  is  no  way  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  deprived  of  what  nature 
has  given  us.' 

In  that  moment  of  time  tlie  little  Philaplitica  ap- 
peared to  Fiorina,  and  did  what  he  could  to  intro- 
duce himself.  Agatonphisa  gave  him  a  scornful 
glance  ;  upon  which,  Philaphtica  appeared  no  more. 
The  lady  who  had  detained  Fiorina  said,  ♦  'Tis 
some  time  that  we  have  been  here;  let  us  go  and 
refresh  ourselves,  and  then  continue  to  give  such 
instructions  to  this  fair  lady  as  are  necessarj".' 
They  all  rose  to  go  into  the  next  room :  but  Aga- 
tonphisa seeing  that  Fiorina  was  going  to  be  lost 
with  the  rest,  spread  his  wings,  and  taking  two  or 
three  turns  before  Fiorina,  by  an  impetuous  motion 
he  scattered  a  contagious  air  around  lier,  which 
aided  her  escape.  Philaphtica  was  so  frightened, 
that  he  fled,  and  left  the  princess  alone.  Agaton- 
phisa took  her  Iiy  the  hand,  and  conducted  her  to 
a  mountain  at  a  distance,  where  he  told  her  the 
danger  she  had  been  in,  and  what  secret  com- 
munications that  place  had  with  the  palace  of 
Pleasure. 

Fiorina  was  very  melancholy  upon  the  reflection 
of  what  had  like  to  have  happened  to  her,  and 
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knew  not  how  to  return  the  vast  obligations  she 
had  to  her  dear  Agatonphisa,  from  off  whom  she 
never  cast  her  ejes  till  she  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  bordered  with  cedars  and 
palms  of  a  great  height.  The  rock  appeared  so. 
steep,  tliat  Fiorina  believed  it  inaccessible,  and  that  I 
she  should  never  be  able  to  mount  it.  She  tooki 
several  turns  to  discover  which  way  she  might  get  i 
up ;  but  finding  none,  she  fell  into  the  last  despair. 
Prince  Probus,  son  of  Mauritians,  would  not  sutfer  i 
her  to  lie  long  in  this  cruel  uneasiness,  but  j 
sented  himself  before  her.  That  prince  being  | 
known  to  her,  by  having  seen  him  at  the  fairy's  i 
palace,  where  he  was  looked  upon  bj  every  bodyi 
as  a  man  of  great  merit,  was  so  far  from  giving  her  i 
the  least  disturbance,  that  he  gave  her  a  secret  i 
pleasure. 

'  How  comes  it,  my  princess,'  said  Probus,  'you  . 
do  not  ascend  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  to  gather 
the  imperial  rose,  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
your  journey  r'  '  It  is  a  long  time,  ray  prince,' 
plied  Fiorina,  '  that  1  have  sought  how  to  do  it, 
but  in  vain ;  and  the  thing  appears  impossible.' 
The  prince  smiled  at  her  answer,  and  said,  '  Prin- 
cess, follow  me.'  At  that  instant  he  came  to  a 
very  large  high  tree,  which  joined  to  the  foot  of' 
the  mountain,  arid  bid  Fiorina  observe  that  that  i 
tree  had  knots  and  branches,  by  the  means  of  which 
they  might  ascend.  He  actually  mounted,  and  the 
princess  followed  him.  They  climbed  so  well  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  from  knot  to  knot,  that  tliey  j 
got  up  half  the  way,  till  the  rock  was  so  formed, 
that  they  could  easily  gain  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Fiorina  could  scarce  contain  herself  for  joy, 
to  iind  herself  upon  the  plain  wliere  the  flower 
grew  that  was  to  crown  her  with  a  triumph.  This  < 
pleasure  enlivened  lier  with  every  thing  that  was 
gay  :  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Probus  for  the 
favours  he  had  done  her.  '  I  could  not  delay  doing 
you  this  little  piece  of  service,'  said  the  prince; 
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*ray  inclination  for  j-ou  engaged  me  to  it;  and  the 
fairy,  your  good  friend,  hath  sufficiently  solicited 
me.'  '  How  am  I  indebted  to  that  charming  fairy,' 
cried  Fiorina,  '  after  all  that  she  has  done  for  me, 
to  send  so  great  a  prince  to  me,  who  being  sen- 
sible of  my  grief,  came  himself  to  deliver  me  from 
my  despair,  and  conduct  me  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness.' 

'  Princess,'  said  Probus,  '  see  there  the  road  that 
leads  j'ou  to  the  palace  of  Perseverance,  who  will 
show  you  the  flower.  You  will  meet  with  me  in 
your  return,  to  convey  you  speedily  to  my  mother's 
court.'  The  princess  pursued  the  road,  and  arrived 
at  the  palace,  where  she  found  the  lady,  who  re- 
ceived her  very  agreeably,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
flowery  field,  where  this  precious  pledee  was.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and 
joy  that  seized  the  princess  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure.  The  fear  she  was  in,  lest  her  ej'es  should 
deceive  her,  made  her  greedily  snatch  at  this  in- 
comparable flower;  and  the  earth  being  stripped, 
appeared  changed,  opening  itself,  which  served  as 
a  mouth  to  say  to  Tlorina,  that  she  ought  to  be 
comforted.  The  princess,  seeing  in  a  moment  the 
place  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  recol- 
lected, that  grain  that  she  had  about  her  should  be 
sowed  in  the  same  place  from  whence  she  had  ga^ 
thered  the  flower;  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
nature  produce  again  another  like  that  which  sh6 
bad  gathered. 

Fiorina  having  got  the  imperial  rose,  thought  of 
nothing  now  but  returning,  and  therefore  took  the 
same  road  by  which  she  came.  The  prince,  who 
waited  for  her,  seeing  her  take  this  way,  stopped 
her,  and  said,.  '  Princess,  this  road  is  too  tedious, 
and  you  should  never  return  with  that  flower  the 
same  way  that  you  went  to  gather  it;  we  must  take 
a  shorter  course.'  And  giving  her  his  hand,  he 
conducted  her  by  a  most  agreeable  way  till  she  in- 
sensibly arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  fairies. 
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Fame  presently  published  through  the  fairy  court ' 
that  I'loiina  was  returned  svith  the  precious  trea* 
sure,  iiie  good  fairies  could  not  contain  them- 
selves for  joy  ;  and  Mauritiana  found  herself  at 
last  obliged  to  confess  publicly,  that  Fiorina  de- 
served a  reward  worthy  of  her  labour.  Fiorina,  in^ 
her  return,  was  altogether  under  the  coiiduct  ofi 
the  prime ;  and  when  they  were  coine  near 
palace,  Probus  said  to  her,  '  I  must  leave  you,  my 
princess,  for  fear  of  beins  seen.  You  are  in  a  dti 
rect  road,  and  cannot  go  astray  again.' 

The  princess  continued  her  way,  lifting  up  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  to  give  thanks  for  tiie  favours  she 
had  received ;  and  Mauritiana  had  assembled  her 
council,  who  waited  to  receive  Fiorina  with  great 
magnificence.  AVheu  .^he  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  IMauritiana,  attended  with  all  her  court, 
went  to  receive  her,  presenting  her  with  a  chariot, 
on  which  they  obliged  hei  to  mount.  The  chariot 
was  of  gold  richly  wrought,  and  drawn  by  four 
fine  whi*e  horses  harnessed  variously.  The  first 
harness  was  covered  with  sapphires  ;  the  secondi 
with  se  tral  precious  stones,  as  agates,  onvx,  topaz, 
and  ruoies;  the  third  was  with  diamonds;  audi 
the  fourth  with  amethysts  of  an  inestimable  value. 
Four  fairies  led  the  horses  with  silk  and  goldeni 
reins. 

The  princess,  in  this  equipage,  entered  the  psn 
lace  with  the  acclamations  of  all  tlie  fairies;  < 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair-case,  Mauritiana  gavei 
her  her  hand  to  alight  froiai  her  chariot,  and  con-i 
ducted  her  into  the  hall,  where  a  considerable  en- 
tertainment was  provided,  which  was  carried 
with  all  marks  of  joy  for  her  liappy  return.  After- 
wards, she  was  led  into  one  of  the  finest  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  to  repose  herself.  The  next 
daj',  Fiorina  was  conducted  with  the  same  pomp: 
and  magnificence  to  the  temple  of  Virtue,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  palace,  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaveo  for  the  favours  she  had  received  during  i 
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her  jouruey.  There  she  deposited  the  flower  she 
brought,  and  received  from  Mauritiana's  hand  a 
crown  consecrated  to  Virtue. 

Fiorina  being  returned  to  the  palace,  and  retiring 
into  the  apartment  prepared  for  her,  the  two  fairies 
her  good  friends,  and  Probus,  went  to  congratulate 
her  in  particular,  and  express  the  joy  they  felt 
upon  her  advancement.  '  It  is  not  to  me,'  said  the 
princess,  '  that  these  praises  which  you  attribute 
are  due  :  'tis  to  the  powerful  assistance  you  have 
given  me,  and  particularly  to  that  generous  prince. 
All  my  pains  had  been  fruitless,  and  I  had  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  deprived  for 
ever  of  the  opportunity  of  gathering  that  flower, 
and  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again.'  '  Could  I 
refuse,'  said  the  prince,  '  my  poor  assistance,  to  a 
princess  whom  Heaven  will  protect  for  ever?  The 
law  of  nature  inspires  and  ordains  that  we  should 
relieve  those  who  want  our  help.'  '  There  are  few 
persons,'  said  the  princess,  '  who  have  such  valu- 
able sentiments:  but  after  all,  I  am  not  less  in- 
debted to  you  for  that  excess  of  goodness  you  have 
shown  to  me.'  The  conversation  continued  some 
time  upon  the  gratitude  Fiorina  acknowledged  due 
to  them  for  their  care  of  her,  and  prayed  them  to 
continue  the  same  to  her.  '  Our  duty  obliges  us,' 
said  the  counsellor  fairy;  'and  we  are  sent  upon 
earth  for  no  other  end  but  to  defend  those  who  are 
unjustly  persecuted.'  And  after  a  long  discourse, 
they  left  Fiorina  alone  to  rest  herself  after  so  much 
fatigue.  The  good  fairy  at  parting  said,  'Fear  no- 
thing farther,  my  dear  princess;  live  atrease :  no- 
body shall  hurt  you.'  '  But,'  said  Fiorina,  '  I  am 
not  yet  in  my  own  palace.'  '  Time  brings  all  things 
to  pass,'  replied  the  fairy ;  '  and  we  will  manage 
your  affairs  so  well,  that  you  shall  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied.'  Fiorina  thanked  them  for  their  care, 
and  begged  a  continuation  of  their  favours ;  which 
the  fairy  promised  afresh :  and  after  embracing 
her,  rejoined  the  other  two,  who  were  gone  before. 
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and  waited  for  her.  Prince  Probus  and  the  coun- 
selkr  fairy  seeing  her  arrive,  proposed  to  walk 
together  in  the  palace-gardens  to  discourse  of  all 
that  had  happened  upon  the  subject  of  Fiorina. 
They  could  not  help  admiring  her  merit,  and 
especially  the  prince,  who  carried  it  so  far,  that 
he  gave  occasion  to  tlie  fairy,  her  good  friend,  to 
think  that  the  prince  loved  her.  She  conceived  a 
secret  joy  thereat,  hoping  thereby  it  would  he  more  ' 
useful  to  the  princess.  And  to  be  more  assured  of 
it,  seeing  the  prince  continued  to  praise  her,  she 
said,  '  Prince,  I  fancy  that  in  this  commendation 
you  have  made  of  the  princess,  there  is  something 
more  than  admiration  in  it ;  and  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, there  is  a  little  inclination  to  love  in  the 
bottom.'  The  prince  coloured :  upon  which  the 
two  fairies  laughed ,  and  the  grave  fairy  said,  that 
it  was  not  so  surprising  a  thing,  since  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  much  merit  without  having  an  esteem; 
and  that  esteem  proceeding  to  love,  was  too  pleas- 
ing to  be  resisted  :  but  on  the  other  side,  it  would 
be  a  surprising  thing,  if  liis  soul  was  limited  or  tied 
down  to  a  single  esteem.  '  You  then  approve,  sage 
fairy,'  said  the  prince,  '  the  love  I  liave  for  the 
princess.'  '  Yes,'  answered  she,  '  you  need  not 
doubt  it.'  Then  the  prince  could  not  forbear  as- 
suring them,  that  he  had  all  the  love  for  that  prin- 
cess that  his  heart  was  capable  of.  '  'Tis  by  these 
deeds  I  know,  great  Prince  Probus,'  said  she,  '  you 
have  performed  all  those  bright  actions  before : 
but  to  love  persecuted  virtue  is  an  unparalleled 
action,  and  worthy  of  you.'  '  But,'  replied  the 
prince,  '  what  signifies  my  love,  since  she  that  in- 
spires my  passion  is  ignorant  of  it;  and  I  cannot 
consent  that  you  tell  her,  for  fear  of  displeasing 
her.'  '  Fear  nothing,'  said  tlie  fairy,  Fiorina's  good 
friend,  '  that  is  too  plain  and  agreeable  to  be  mis- 
taken.' '  Fair  fairy,'  replied  the  prince,  '  you  flat- 
ter my  passion  very  agreeably :  but  tell  me,  I  be- 
seecli  you,  when  that  is  done,  have  I  not  every 
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tiling  to  dread,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  sur- 
mount ?  Will  my  mother  consent,  when  she  finds 
it  is  for  one  against  whom  her  malice  will  never 
have  an  end  ?'  '  Heaven  disposes  of  every  thing  as 
it  pleases,'  said  the  fairy  adviser;  'I  hope  your 
sentiments  for  the  princess  will  be  approved  there- 
by, and  that  you  will  be  blessed  with  means  to 
execute  your  designs.  I  foresee  we  shall,  ere  long, 
have  some  considerable  events  happen  at  court. 
The  glory  of  Fiorina  gives  the  queen  most  cruel 
torments.  She  dissembles  them  fairly,  but  will  re- 
sent it  home  at  last,  waiting  only  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  her.  I  found  her  in  one  of  the 
groves  of  the  garden  only  with  her  confidant,  and 
tliey  appeared  to  me  very  thoughtful  and  perplexed ; 
whence  I  judged  they  were  contriving  some  grand 
design.  In  the  mean  time,  prinCe,  conceal  your 
passion,  and  let  Fiorina  know  notliing :  only  do 
her  all  the  good  offices  you  can ;  for  that  is  the 
way  you  are  to  arrive  at  the  happiness  that  you 
desire.' 

The  fair}'  counsellor  was  not  at  all  deceived  in 
her  judgment,  that  Fiorina's  glory  occasioned  ter- 
rible emotions  or  disturbances  in  Mauritiana's  soul. 
She  retired  every  day  with  her  confidant  into  tlie 
most  retired  places  of  the  garden,  to  complain  of 
her  grief:  '  You  see,'  said  she,  '  if  I  have  not  rea- 
son to  be  afflicted;  all  the  snares  which  I  liave 
laid  to  destroy  this  mortal,  so  odious  to  me,  have 
only  served  to  increase  her  happiness,  and  add  to 
nij'  confusion  and  despair.  I  would  persecute  her 
and  destroy  her,  without  discovering  my  revenge, 
and  I  am  forced  to  prepare  a  triumph  for  her,  and 
crown  her  with  my  own  hand.  Unhappy  ambition! 
why  hast  thou  carried  me  so  far,  to  make  me  un- 
dergo such  cruel  punishment  ?  let  me  forsake  the 
place,  where  I  am  all-powerful,  and  fly  from  the 
advice,  which  opposes  every  thing  that  may  flatter 
my  passion,  without  having  the  liberty  to  com- 
plain. My  son  disapproves  my  conduct,  though  I 
02 
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have  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  priucf. 
You  see  almost  all  my  court  condemn  me,  and  only 
pay  me  the  appearance  of  respect,  which  is  due  to 
the  glory  that  surrounds  me.  Let  me  restore  to 
Feliciana  the  throne,  from  which  I  have  banished 
her;  it  will  be  more  glorious  forme  to  procure  her 
restoration.  Let  me  live  where  I  have  established 
an  empire,  that  will  make  every  body  tremble 
under  the  severity  of  my  laws  :  imprudent  as  I  am, 
my  passion  had  blinded  me,  that  I  did  not  know 
when  I  saw  this  princess,  that  her  virtue  was  solid, 
and  that  Heaven  favoured  her.' 

'  But,'  said  the  confidant,  '  if  this  princess  hath 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  she  met  with,  'tis 
from  the  advice  she  received  from  Rationtina,' 
♦  'Tis  true,'  replied  the  rjueen  :  '  but  Rationtina  only 
gave  the  advice;  it  was  by  the  decree  of  Heaven 
she  executed  it.  A  vast  number  of  people  pass  that 
■way,  whom  slie  advises;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  follow  it  are  so  small,  that  this  princess  is 
almost  the  onlj'  person  who  hath  made  an  advan- 
tage of  it.  Keither  the  charms  of  the  palace  of 
Ociosina,  besides  the  other  difficulties  she  met  with, 
could  detain  her.  She  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  where  the  flower  grew,  and  there.  Hea- 
ven, by  an  unforeseen  and  wonderful  assistance, 
found  out  the  means  for  her  to  ascend  it.'  '  That 
could  not  have  been,'  answered  the  confidant,  '  had 
not  one  of  the  fairies  helped  her  to  gain  the  height 
of  that  mountain.  And  if  it  was  so,  have  not  you 
the  right  to  punish  and  revoke  what  you  have  done 
for  Fiorina,  as  a  conquest  obtained  contrary  to  the 
laws  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Mauritiana;  *  don't  you  know  that  we 
inhabit  the  earth  to  protect  virtue  r  And  this  prin- 
cess has  too  much,  which  sets  me  so  against  her, 
because  she  is  not  descended  of  the  fairies,  and  may 
let  mortals  know  that  they  may  be  virtuous  with- 
out us;  and  when  I  shall  come  to  discover  that 
any  fairy  hath  assisted  her,  J  shall  tlien  be  obliged 
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to  commend  and  reward  her.'  '  I  see,'  said  the 
confidant,  '  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  oppress  the 
▼irtuous,  without  appearing  unjust.'  '  'Tis  that 
which  torments  me,'  interrupted  the  queen :  '  I 
have  been  too  hasty;  Fiorina  is  at  present  shel- 
tered by  the  trials  she  has  gone  through,  and  per- 
haps  will  rest  there.  I  have  but  one  way  left  to 
flatter  my  hopes,  and  that  is  to  solicit  and  per- 
suade her  to  undertake  to  go  and  find  out  the 
queen  Feliciana  in  the  wonderful  labyrinth;  and 
as  she  cannot  foresee  the  dangers  therein  to  be  met 
with,  she  may  perhaps  generously  engage  in  it.' 
'  But,'  said  the  confidant,  '  if  Fiorina  return  with 
the  queen,  you  will  be  obliged  to  surrender  the 
crown.'  '  What  signifies  that,'  replied  Mauritiana, 
'  after  what  has  passed .'  It  is  indifferent  to  me 
whether  I  stay  here,  or  return  into  my  islands  : 
but  how  agreeable  will  it  be  to  me  to  have  Fiorina 
destroyed?  I  shall  then  be  freed  from  a  person  I 
cannot  bear.  You  know  if  they  once  enter  into  the 
labyrinth,  they  cannot  come  forth  without  the 
princess  Feliciana.  Do  you  take  care,  then,  to 
summon  the  council,  where  I  will  bring  Fiorina, 
in  order  to  engage  her  to  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign.' 

When  the  council  was  met,  Mauritiana  said, 
*  Sisters,  a  few  days  ago  we  gave  to  the  Princess 
Fiorina  the  prize  which  was  due  to  her  virtue ;  I 
believe  she  being  above  all  difficulties  that  ill  for- 
tune could  throw  in  her  way^,  may  also  deliver  Fe- 
liciana. I  should  take  the  utmost  pleasure  to  see 
her  restored  to  the  throne:  I  have  desired  it  a  long 
time,  in  order  for  me  to  return  to  my  own,  which 
1  cannot  do  till  she  is  here :  if  the  Princess  Fiorina 
pleases,  she  may  do  it  all.  Are  you  of  my  opinion, 
sisters,  that  we  should  ask  her  to  come  hither,  and 
propose  the  thing  to  her  ?  Join  your  request  to 
mine,  1  beseech  you,  and  we  shall  obtain  this  noble 
enterprise,  that  is  to  set  at  liberty  a  great  unfortu- 
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nate  exiled  princess,  and  who  cannot  be  delivered 

but  by  some  happy  mortal .' 

When  the  queen  had  done  speaking,  the  assembly 
remained  a  while  without  an  answer.  All  the  fai- 
ries were  perplexed  to  penetrate  what  views  the 
queen  could  have  in  this  prodigious  change  of 
hers :  the  fairies  plainly  saw  her  jealousy  against 
Fiorina  was  not  yet  extinguished,  but  they  could 
not  comprehend  why  Mauritiana  should  engage 
Fiorina  afresli  in  an  affair  which  would  conduce 
to  an  end  so  much  more  unhappy  than  the  others, 
and  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  a  crown  which 
had  cost  her  so  dear. 

When  a  fairy  of  Mauritiana's  party  broke  silence, 
and  said,  that  if  Fiorina  excused  herself,  she  should 
judge  it  proper  to  compel  her;  that  force  was  just, 
where  fair  means  could  not  persuade,  and  particu- 
larly upon  tliis  occasion.  '  What  you  advance,' 
said  Mauritiana,  '  is  unjust;  the  princess,  like  us, 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  what  1  propose. 
If  the  fairies  had  been  permitted  to  have  under- 
taken this  design,  the  queen's  return  had  been  ef- 
fected long  ago ;  but  since  a  mortal  only  can  ac- 
complish it,  where  is  there  one  better  to  be  found 
than  Fiorina?  and  therefore  it  is  to  her  we  must 
make  this  request.' 

The  sage  fairy  counsellor  answered,  it  was  true, 
that  Fiorina  had  all  the  qualifications  and  disposi- 
tions necessary  to  succeed  in  so  great  a  design; 
but  with  all  these  rare  qualities,  she  had  certain 
dangers  to  undergo,  where  she  would  stand  in  need 
of  extraordinary  assistance  to  support  and  preserve 
her.  The  queen  said,  she  would  not  oppose  that, 
but  give  the  princess  leave  to  take  what  helps  she 
could  procure  from  the  fairies,  who  were  left  to 
their  own  inclinations  as  to  that  point. 

Hereupon  two  of  the  principal  fairies  were  sent 
to  compliment  her  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  Fiorina 
being  come,  Mauritiaua  sent  other  fairies  to  her 
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to  receive  her ;  and  all  together  conducted  her  to 
the  queen,  who  seated  her  next  herself  on  the 
same  floor  upon  which  lier  throne  was  placed. 
When  Fiorina  had  taken  her  seat,  JMauritiana  spoke 
thus :  '  The  conduct  which  you  have  shown,  iu- 
comparable  princess,  in  the  conquest  of  the  impe- 
rial rose,  persuades  us  that  you  are  capable  of 
executing  the  greatest  designs,  and  that  there  were 
no  difficulties  which  could  bound  the  course  of 
those  things  you  have  undertaken.  Here  is  ano- 
ther considerable  opportunity  offers  itself  of  sig- 
nalising your  heroic  virtue.  Our  great  queen  Feli- 
ciana hath  been  exiled  some  time  in  the  wonderful 
labyrinth,  from  whence  she  cannot  return  but  by  a 
mortal  like  yourself.  Fair  princess,  give  liberty  to 
this  dear  queen  :  enter  into  the  labyrinth,  and  re- 
store her  to  us  :  all  the  fairies  with  me  beseech  it 
of  you,  and  entreat  you  with  the  strongest  instances 
of  affection.  See  here,  my  princess,  a  way  of  gain- 
ing more  glory  than  in  the  conquest  you  have  al- 
ready made :  'tis  a  double  crown  which  Heaven 
offers  you,  and  I  fancy  that  your  generous  heart 
cannot  refuse  it.' 

Fiorina  listened  to  the  queen  with  great  atten- 
tiop,  and  thus  replied  ;  '  Madam,  the  honour  which 
you  propose  to  me  of  finding  out  Feliciana  the 
queen,  and  obliging  all  the  fairies,  would  make  me 
undertake  any  thing  :  but,  madam,  this  deliverance 
is  not  reserved  for  a  poor  mortal  like  me.  If  I 
have  gathered  the  imperial  rose,  that  action  was  to 
be  done  by  every  body  that  would  undertake  it, 
and  follow  the  advice  of  Rationtina.  'Tis  not  the 
same  thing  here,  in  relation  to  the  queen;  that  is  a 
favour  which  cannot  be  granted  but  to  a  person 
whom  Heaven  has  chosen  for  that  purpose :  so  I 
beg  of  you,  madam,  to  dispense  with  me.' 

Then  the  (jueen  attempted  to  persuade  her  that 
the  celestial  powers  had  destined  her  to  be  the  de- 
liverer of  that  queen ;  and  that  she  could  not  op- 
pose their  wills  without  drawing  on  herself  th« 
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answer  of  Heaven.  While  ^Mauritiana  was  making 
this  pertinent  reply,  Fiorina  attentively  watched  all 
the  fairies,  one  after  another,  to  penetrate  their 
sentiments,  and  to  judge  from  them  what  she  ought 
to  do.  She  thought  she  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  sage 
fairy  adviser,  that  she  was  pleased  to  have  her  ac- 
cept the  thing :  but  for  fear  of  being  deceived,  she 
asked  time  to  answer,  which  was  granted. 

Tlie  council  rising,  Fiorina  was  carried  back  to 
her  apartment  by  the  fairies  -Kho  solicited  her  to 
go  to  the  queen.  When  Fiorina  was  returned  to 
her  chamber,  Mauritiana  locked  herself  up  in  her 
own,  to  think  with  pleasure  on  the  new  snare  she 
had  laid  for  her  :  she  secretly  flattered  herself  that 
Fiorina  must  perish  by  the  multiplicity  of  dangers 
she  would  meet  with  in  the  labyrinth ;  her  only 
fear  was,  that  she  would  not  accept  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Prince  Probus  being  informed  of  the  proposal 
which  the  queen  his  mother  had  made  to  Fiorina, 
went  to  find  out  the  fairy  counsellor,  to  advise  be- 
forehand with  her,  what  way  would  be  the  best  for 
Fiorina  to  execute  the  project  with  success.  He 
found  her  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  in  the 
garden,  who  was  contriving  as  well  as  himself  what 
powerful  succours  they  could  give  her.  As  soon 
as  the  fairy  saw  the  prince,  she  went  up  to  him  : 
•  What  is  the  occasion  of  your  mirth,  prince  ?'  said 
she:  '  Fiorina  has  had  a  proposal  to  fetch  back 
Queen  Feliciana  from  the  labyrinth :  what  good 
fortune  will  it  be  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  if  you 
love  the  princess?' 

'  If  you  doubt  it,  sage  fairy,'  answered  the  prince, 
'  you  do  me  injustice;  for .'  '  I  shall  be  per- 
suaded,' answered  the  fairy,  '  if  you  will  serve  Fio- 
rina to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen  your  mother.' 
'  I  should,  perhaps,'  said  the  prince,  '  abandon  the 
princess,  if  there  was  justice  in  my  mother's  re- 
sentments; but  as  Fiorina  is  unjustly  persecuted, 
though  I  had  no  passion  for  her,  I  would  do  all  I 
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design  to  do.'  '  What  I  have  to  say  to  you,  my 
prince,'  replied  the  fairy,  '  is  what  I  always  be- 
lieved of  you,  that  you  would  join  with  me  to  en- 
gage Fiorina  to  accept  of  the  proposal  offered.  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  be  more  for  your  advantage 
to  deliver  Feliciana  ;  and  that  you  will  find  by  this, 
new  means  of  forming  the  bands  of  an  eternal 
friendship.' 

As  Fiorina  had  not  yet  accepted  the  propositions 
made  to  her,  they  went  to  her  together,  to  know 
what  her  last  sentin>euts  were.  Being  entered  into 
her  chamber,  they  found  the  fairy  her  good  friend 
with  her,  who  had  solicited  her  to  restore  Feli- 
ciana. That  fairy  seeing  them  enter  m,  said, 
'  Come  and  persuade  the  princess;  she  doubts  of 
the  power  she  has,  and  seems  undetei  mined  to 
accept  of  the  glory  of  going  to  deliver  the  exiled 
queen.' 

'  Madam,'  said  the  prince,  '  I  can  scarce  believe 
that  you  refuse  to  be  the  worthy  deliverer  of  a 
queen  so  much  desiied.'  '  How,  prince  !'  replied 
Fiorina;  '  would  you,  who  know  my  weakness,  and 
the  fatigues  I  underwent  to  gather  the  imperial 
rose,  would  you  too  engage  me  in  a  fresh  design, 
which  is  still  more  difficult,  and  where  undoubt- 
edly I  shall  perish  ?'  '  Is  it  possible,  my  princess,' 
said  the  fairy  counsellor,  '  that  you  can  be  so  hard- 
hearted to  refuse  Prince  Frobus,  who  hath  been  so 
zealous  for  your  service,  and  who  desires  with  us 
the  deliverance  of  that  queen  ?  Can  your  soul  have 
the  weakness  to  believe  that  so  great  a  prince  can 
abandon  you,  and  leave  j^ou  exposed  to  the  many 
difficulties  that  vvill  happen  ?  If  you  believe  that, 
my  princess,  undeceive  yourself:  his  tender  gene- 
rous soul  cannot  sufler  it,  and  his  interest  is  too 
large  to  permit  you  to  miscarry.  As  for  us,  my 
princess,  we  shall  always  be  with  you  in  our  most 
close  desires  to  see  you  return  with  Feliciana  the 
queen.' 
,     Fiorina,  finding  herself  at  last  forced,  through 
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this  tender  violence,  to  answer  to  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  prince  and  the  two  fairies,  promised  them  tliat 
she  would  go  in  search  of  the  queen  ;  wliich  she  did 
upon  the  confidence  she  had  in  them,  and  returned 
with  success. 

The  time  given  to  the  princess  for  her  answer 
being  completed,  the  fairy  council  reassembled, 
wliere  Fiorina  was  called,  being  conducted  as  be- 
fore ;  and  when  she  was  placed,  the  queen  said  to 
her,  '  Well,  madam,  shall  we  hope  that  j'ou  will  go 
and  bring  back  Queen  Fehciana  from  her  exile  ?' 
'  Madam,'  answered  Fiorina,  '  though  the  design  is 
infinitely  above  all  that  1  have  done,  and  the  little 
experience  I  have  tells  me,  T  have  nothing  to  hope 
for  on  this  occasion  but  dreadful  consequences, 
the  strong  inclination  I  have  to  oblige  you  pre- 
vails with  me  :  and  if  my  endeavours  become  fruit- 
less, it  will  always  be  to  my  glory,  that  I  lost  my 
life  in  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  I  go,  madam, 
whenever  you  honour  me  with  your  commands.' 

This  answer  caused  an  universal  joy  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  all  the  fairies  gave  a  thousand  hearty 
wishes  to  Fiorina ;  so  that  there  was  notlnng 
passed  that  daj'  but  pleasure  and  diversions  upon 
her  accepting  of  the  proposal.  When  every  tlnng 
that  Fiorina  was  to  carry  was  ready,  the  prince 
■went  to  see  her,  and  said,  *  My  princess,  as  you 
are  upon  the  point  of  going,  here  is  a  ring,  which 
I  give  you  to  protect  you.  By  means  of  this  ring 
I  shall  know  all  the  dangers  you  are  in,  and  wljere 
you  wdl  want  assistance;  tlierefore,  as  soon  as  you 
put  that  in  your  mouth,  you  will  find  me  with  you.' 
The  jirincess  received  tlie  present,  which  did  not  a 
little  increase  her  confidence. 

The  provisions  given  to  Fiorina  for  her  journey 
being  prepared,  were  easy  of  carriage  ;  for  the  food 
was  so  nourishing,  that  she  had  occasion  to  take 
but  little  at  a  time  to  support  lier.  All  the  fairies 
waited  on  Fiorina  at  her  apartment,  and  attended 
her  some  distance  from  the  palace,  which  they  made  I 
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echo  with  their  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The 
queen  embraced  Fiorina,  wishing  her  a  speedy  re- 
turn, and  good  success.  Afterwards  she  set  out 
■with  the  two  fairies  who  were  to  conduct  her  to 
the  entrance  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  labyrinth, 
and  tlie  fairy  counsellor,  w-ith  her  good  friend,  fol- 
lowed a  little  farther,  to  embrace  her  at  parting. 
"Wlien  the  fairies  who  were  to  conduct  her  were 
arrived  at  a  great  wood,  they  said,  '  Fair  princess, 
it  is  here  we  must  leave  you  :  we  pray  Heaven  to 
give  you  strength  and  resolution  to  enter  the  laby- 
rinth whither  3-ou  are  going,  and  to  restore  our 
great  queen.  Follow  this  road,  it  will  lead  you  to 
the  labyrinth.'  Then  they  saluted  her,  and  re- 
turned to  the  palace. 

Fiorina  entered  the  wood,  and  pursued  the  route 
•which  was  showed  her.  In  this  solitude,  as  she 
tpas  reflecting  in  one  view  upon  the  dangers  she 
^as  to  undergo,  so  far  was  she  from  being  afflicted 
•tvith  the  thoughts  thereof,  that  she  employed  her- 
self on  nothing  but  those  of  conquest  by  means  of 
the  prince  and  the  two  fairies.  After  having  passed 
through  the  wood,  she  came  to  a  plain  which  was 
interspersed  with  some  small  rocks,  on  which  she 
saw  some  wandering  flocks,  who  had  but  one  per- 
son to  watch  them.  Continuing  her  pace,  she  per- 
ceived in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  a  little  cottage 
covered  with  straw,  bound  in  with  some  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  she  had  a  desire  to  go  to.  By 
that  time  she  had  advanced  a  little,  she  saw  a 
young  shepherdess  come  out,  clothed  in  a  green 
Stuff  lined  with  white  :  she  had  a  crook  in  her 
hand,  and  a  straw  hat  upon  her  head  to  shade  her 
from  the  sun  beams.  \Vhen  thej' approached  nearer, 
Fiorina  was  amazed  to  find  in  so  much  simplicity 
an  air  and  manner  the  most  obliging  and  most 
graceful  in  the  world.  '  May  Heaven  grant  you 
your  wishes,  fair  shepherdess,'  said  Fiorina,  '  and 
;s  you  with  all  happiness.'  '  I  wish  you  the 
same,  fair  princess,'  said  tlie  shepherdess,  *  and 
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that  Heaven  would  conduct  you  safely  to  the  end 
of  your  desires.'  '  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  shep- 
herdess, for  the  good  you  wish  me.  But,  alas !' 
continued  she,  '  without  the  favour  of  Heaven,  T 
cannot  accomplish  what  I  have  undertaken.'  ' 
your  designs  are  just,  and  you  have  a  strong  faith 
and  confidence,'  said  the  shepherdess,  '  you  will 
not  be  disappointed ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hazards  and  difficulties,  arrive  at  tlie  end  of  what 
you  j)ropose.  But,  my  princess,  you  appear  weary  : 
come  into  my  cottage,  and  rest  you  ;  I  can  perhaps 
tell  you  of  something  that  will  not  be  useless.' 
Fiorina  accepted  her  offer.  And  when  she  was 
entered,  the  shepherdess  seated  her  ;  and  after  some 
civilities,  said,  'The  concern  I  have  for  you,  my 
fair  princess,  makes  me  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you 
the  reasons  that  brought  you  into  this  solitude, 
which  is  almost  unknoAvn  to  mortals.'  '  Most  lovely 
shepherdess,'  replied  the  princess,  '  T  am  engaged 
by  the  Queen  Mauritiana  to  come  and  find  out  the 
Queen  Feliciana,  to  bring  her  back  from  exile.' 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  your  design,'  said  the 
siiepherdess,  'as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  Ah,  princess! 
what  glory  and  happiness  has  Heaven  prepared  for 
you,  if  you  can  restore  this  great  queen !  Accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  supreme  beings,  this  de- 
liverance is  reserved  for  none  but  one  liappy  mor- 
tal, and  that  appears  to  be  you.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, my  princess,  in  all  the  dangers  you  shall 
undergo;  for  you  Avill  surmount  them.  Pardoa 
me,  that  the  transports  of  joy  you  see  in  me,  pro- 
ceed from  an  excess  of  tenderness  which  I  have 
for  that  dear  queen  you  go  in  quest  of.'  Thea 
Fiorina  asked,  whether  the  dangers  to  be  met  with 
in  that  labyrinth,  were  not  too  difficult  to  be  o\ 
come.  '  No,  my  princess,'  said  tlie  shepherdess; 
'  they  become  easy  when  the  strength  of  resolution 
attacks  them.'  Then  Fiorina  asked  why  the  Queen 
Feliciana  was  banished.  '  Tliat,'  answered  the  shep- 
herdess, '  is  a  long  story  to  relate.' 
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'  But  to  instruct  you,'  continued  she,  '  I  must 
tell  you,  my  princess,  that  when  the  Queen  Feli- 
ciana reigned,  every  thing  waspeitectly  quiet  upon 
our  earth.  IMy  sisters  and  I  were  then  her  dearest 
favourites;  and  it  was  through  our  care  that  mor- 
tals received  that  sweet  felicity.  One  of  my  sisters 
was  called  Innocence,  the  other  Fidelity,  and  1  am 
called  Simplicity.  Innocence  was  she  that  pre- 
served mankind  acaiust  covetous  and  disorderly 
desires,  which  robbed  them  of  the  sweetness  and 
pleasures  of  a  real  security.  Fidelity  inspired  them 
with  friendship,  credit,  and  inviolable  trust  one 
towards  the  other  :  and  I  relieved  them  when  they 
fell  into  such  weaknesses,  as  to  believe  they  had 
need  of  a  great  many  dift'erent  things  to  make  them 
happy.  This  order  was  so  well  fixed,  that  we 
needed  only  to  appear  before  the  people,  where  the  > 
queen  sent  us  to  suppress  the  one,  and  animate 
the  other.  The  people  expressed  such  respect  and 
veneration  for  us,  that  they  fancied  they  could  not 
live  without  us.  That  time,  my  princess,  was  yet 
happy,  before  this  extraordinary  adventure  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

'  There  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  our 
neighbourhood,  called  Suspicion  :  he  was  the  son 
of  Jealousy,  but  had  not  so  much  ill  nature  as  she. 
Their  complaisance  and  civility  gave  them  an  easy 
admission  into  the  best  families,  and  among  the 
rest  tfiey  came  into  ours.  Pisonida,  or  Fidelity, 
pleased  this  young  son  of  Zelopia,  or  Jealousy, 
called  Hypopsites,  or  Suspicion,  so  that  he  became 
so  amorous,  he  had  no  longer  power  to  dissemble 
his  passion.  He  expressed  himself  in  such  a  lively 
and  respectful  manner,  that  though  my  sister  was 
no  ways  inclined  to  hearken  to  him,  yet  she  enter- 
tained a  secret  compassion  for  him  ;  though  at  the 
same  time  she  gave  him  severe  answers  to  every 
thing  he  said,  which  perhaps  was  capable  of  shock- 
ing  the  constancy  of  the  most  amorous  and  most 
infatuated  mau  in  the  world.    However,  he  would 
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not  be  repulsed,  but  continued  his  addresses  to  my 
sister,  in  giving  her  fresh  proofs  every  day  of  his 
constancy.  This  engaged  Pisonida  to  give  some 
attention.  But  after  examining  tlie  thing,  she  saw 
plainly  that  if  she  married  Hypopsites,  she  would 
not  only  brnig  herself  into  great  misfortunes,  but 
expose  herself  to  all  the  violences  of  Zelopia  his 
motlier;  which  made  her  resolve  to  discard  Hy- 
popsites.  One  day  as  he  was  making  his  com- 
plaints to  my  sister,  she  answered,  that  she  would 
not  marry  him;  that  all  he  could  do  would  be  in 
vain;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  retire.  Hypop- 
sites, who  was  very  amorous,  answered,  that  if 
what  she  said  was  serious,  he  should  die  with  de- 
spair. As  they  talked  -after  this  usual  way  of 
lovers,  Pisonida  let  him  know,  that  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  she  said  to  him,  for  that 
they  were  her  real  sentiments.  Hypopsites  retired, 
and  went  away  as  usual.  My  sister  finding  herself 
fatigued  with  his  addresses,  begged  the  queen  to 
send  her  some  distance  off,  where  Hypopsites  could 
not  come  to  her.  Feliciana  sent  my  sister  whither 
she  desired  to  go;  and  tlie  young  man  finding  him- 
self deprived  of  her  sight,  went  to  find  out  the 
queen,  and  to  entreat  her  to  be  favourable  to  him. 
He  informed  her  of  the  purity  of  his  flame,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  witli  all  he  had  done  to 
engage  my  sister  to  answer  his  desires,  and  begged 
that  the  queen  would  force  Pisonida  to  accept  his 
heart,  and  make  him  happy.  Feliciana  answered, 
that  all  our  actions  ought  to  be  just,  and  without 
force ;  that  Pisonida  might  have  as  much  natural 
aversion  to  him,  as  he  had  love  for  her;  that  he 
miglit  easily  know  that  by  her  refusal ;  and  that  it 
would  be  injustice  in  her  to  oblige  her  to  accept  of 
an  heart  that  M-as  not  agreeable  to  her. 

'  As  this  young  man  was  of  a  violent  disposition, 
this  answer  drove  him  to  despair ,  and  hearkening 
to  nothing  but  his  rage,  he  flew  from  the  queen, 
and  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  whence  h« 
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threw  himself  into  the  tempestuous  sea  of  desires, 
•where  he  extinguished  his  life  and  passion.  The 
noise  of  his  death  being  spread  abroad,  his  mother, 
■who  was  not  less  violent  than  himself,  became  out- 
rageous, and  could  breathe  nothing  but  the  subtile 
poison  of  revenge.  Zelopia  went  to  Mauritiana  to 
engage  her  in  her  interest,  and  to  consult  with  her 
about  proper  means  to  destroy  her  enemies,  and 
those  of  her  son. 

'  :Mauritiaua  received  this  afflicted  mother,  and 
judged  it  pioper  to  do  all  they  could  to  oblige  the 
people  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  supreme 
intelligences,  and  teil  tiiem  that  Feliciana  and  Pi- 
sonida  had  killed  Hypopsites  their  intimate  friend, 
from  whom  they  had  received  considerable  ser- 
vices; which  succeeded  completely  :  the  covetous, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  revengeful,  all  signed  the 
petition.  The  supreme  intelligences  received  it; 
and  to  be  assured  of  the  truth,  took  JMauritiana 
into  their  council;  which  was  so  secretly  transact- 
ed, that  Feliciana  was  not  apprised  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. These  informations  were  conveyed  to  the 
supreme  intelligences:  and  what  care  soever  was 
taken  to  make  the  queen  and  my  sister  appear  cri- 
minal, the  intelligences,  who  cannot  be  deceived, 
knew  the  innocence  of  the  persons  acCused,  and 
the  characters  of  the  accusers. 

'  The  intelligences,  provoked  with  the  proceeding 
of  the  accusers,  and  being  willing  to  punish  them, 
agreed  upon  the  method  together  to  do  it  with  an 
equitable  severity ;  when  one  of  them  said,  that 
the  best  way  to  punish  these  ungrateful  wretches, 
who,  after  so  many  favours  received  from  their 
queen  and  my  sister,  had  the  rashness  to  accuse 
them  unjustly,  was,  in  her  opinion,  to  agree  to 
what  they  asked,  of  sending  the  queen  and  my 
sister  into  the  wonderful  labyrinth,  and  giving 
Mauritiana  to  them  for  their  governor.  She  added, 
that  felicity  was  an  inseparable  companion  to  Fe- 
liciana ;  and  that  where  Feliciana  was  not,  trouble, 
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inconstancy,  and  disorder  should  always  reign,  by 
■which  means  they  should  become  tlie  authors  of 
their  own  misfortunes.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  intelligences.  The  queen  and  my  sister  were 
sent  into  the  wonderful  labyrinth,  to  remain  there 
till  a  mortal  was  found  who  sliould  force  an  en- 
trance, and  surmount  all  difficulties  to  deliver  that 
queen  ;  till  when,  Mauritiana  should  govern  in  her 
stead. 

'  The  queen  and  my  sister  obeyed  this  decree, 
and  went  to  the  labyrinth,  where  thej'  are.  Feliciana 
took  my  sister  Achakia,  or  Innocence,  along  with 
her,  and  left  me  with  the  care  of  her  interests  here. 
I  have  chosen  this  retreat ;  and  my  greatest  diver- 
sion is  in  looking  after  these  flocks  you  see.' 

When  the  shepherdess  had  done  speaking,  Fio- 
rina said,  '  What  you  have  told  me,  so  much  in- 
creases the  desire  I  have  of  delivering  Feliciana, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  living  without  that  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  so  great  a  pleasure  to  me,  that 
I  shall  despise  all  dangers  that  may  threaten  my 
life.' 

The  shepherdess's  joy  was  inconceivable  to  see 
Fiorina  in  these  sentiments.  She  presented  the 
princess  with  a  collation  of  the  best  of  every  thing; 
and  then  Fiorina  pursued  her  journey.  Simpliciana 
attended  her  some  time  ;  and  in  leaving  lier,  ob- 
served to  her,  that  at  a  distance  tlience  there  was 
a  great  tuft  of  trees,  wiiich  served  as  an  ornament 
at  the  entrance  into  the  labyrinth.  The  princess 
continued  her  march,  and  arrived  at  the  labyrinth  ; 
"which  had  at  its  entrance  two  large  cedars,  wliich 
being  interwoven,  formed  by  their  branches  a  kind 
of  grand  portico,  where  she  entered,  and  continued 
her  route  by  a  little  path-way,  which  brought  her 
into  a  large  opening  that  divided  itself  into  a  great 
many  roads. 

The  princess  remained  some  time  in  that  place, 
without  being  able  to  guess  which  way  she  ought 
to  take ;  and  as  she  was  iu  this  perplexity,  there 
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luckily  appeared  two  women ;  one  whereof  was 
clothed  in  white  so  shining,  that  it  blinded  her; 
and  the  other  was  not  less  beautiful,  being  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  fine  sky-coloured  blue.  These 
ladies  carrying  a  majestic  air,  made  her  think  they 
were  of  a  distinguished  rank.  '  What  seek  j-ou  ?' 
said  the  ladies  to  Fiorina,  coming  up  to  her.  'The 
entire  desire  of  delivering  the  Queen  Feliciana  is 
what  has  brought  me  heie,'  said  Fiorina,  '  and  I 
am  much  perplexed  :  I  would  know  if  I  have  not 
mistaken  mj'  road,  and  which  of  these  T  ought  to 
follow.'  '  If  you  would  find  that  good  queen,' 
answered  the  ladies,  *  take  the  road  which  is  on 
your  right  hand  :  it  will  perhaps  appear  trouble- 
some ;  but  it  is  the  surest.  Recollect  yourself, 
fair  princess,  lest  you  return  back  again;  for  in 
this  place  the  ground  changes  continually,  and  the 
ways  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in,  are  no  other 
than  what  will  lead  j'ou  into  frightful  precipices.' 
Fiorina  desired  to  know  to  whom  she  was  indebted 
for  such  good  advice.  '  I  am  called  Pisonida,  or 
Fidelity,"  said  she  that  spoke,  '  and  she  there 
Achakia,  or  Innocence.'  '  What  pleasure  is  it  to 
me,'  said  Fiorina,  '  to  meet  with  you,  after  having 
seen  .Simpliciana  the  shepherdess!  What  have  I  not 
to  hope  for  in  my  journej^  since  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  meet  the  two  favourites  of  that  good  queen 
which  I  am  in  search  after?  But  to  whom  am  I 
indebted  for  this  fortunate  meeting  ?'  '  It  is  to  our 
sister  Simpliciana,'  replied  they,  '  who  told  us  you 
were  in  the  labyrinth,  and  engaged  us  to  come 
and  deliver  you  out  of  that  perplexity  you  was  in, 
about  the  choice  of  which  road  you  ought  to  take. 
But  as  soon  as  v.e  have  informed  you,  we  must  go 
and  tell  the  queen  you  are  in  search  of  her.  Doubt 
not,  fair  princess,'  continued  they,  '  but  she  will 
favour  you  :  only  persevere,  and  we  shall  have  the 
happiness  to  see  j'ou  again  at  her  palace,  when 
you  have  accomplished  what  you  ought  to  do.' 
lisonida  and  her  sister  being  gone,  Fiorina  took 
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the  road  they  came  to  show  her.  It  was  covered 
with  slippery  stones,  which  made  her  ready  to  fall 
every  step  she  took.  The  way  was  surrounded  w 
nothing  but  barren  ground,  which  only  produced 
thistles  and  briers;  and  could  not  be  followed,  but 
by  going  coutmually  up  hill  or  down  hill.  Fio- 
rina some  time  after  finding  herself  tired,  and  in 
present  want  of  something  to  support  her,  was 
liged  to  sit  down  on  a  rock.  But  what  surprise 
was  she  in,  when  she  saw  she  had  lost  the  provi- 
sions which  were  given  her !  and  what  sadness 
seized  her,  to  see  herself  in  a  desert  without  ha' 
ing  any  thaig  to  eat,  and  without  hopes  to  find 
any  !  As  she  was  making  these  sad  reflections, 
there  came  to  her  a  woman  clothed  in  rags,  w 
a  melanciioly  countenance,  followed  gently  by  an- 
other  who  looked  more  lively  and  easy,  but  very 
negligent  in  her  dress.  '  Who  are  you  ?'  said  Fio- 
rina. '  If  inhabitants  of  this  place,  pray  give  me 
sometJ)ing  to  eat.'  '  I  am  called  Anachira,  or  Po- 
verty,' said  the  first ;  '  I  have  nothing  to  give  you : 
but  here's  my  daughter  Fhilopona,  or  Industry,  she 
can  assist  you.'  Fhilopona  had  no  sooner  heard 
her  mother  speak,  but  she  went  to  find  some  relief 
for  tl.e  princess.  She  brought  her  some  wild  fruits, 
v.'liich  I'lorina  ate  with  the  same  appetite  as  those 
presented  to  her  by  trgonides.  When  the  princess 
had  refreshed  herself  a  little,  she  continued  the 
road,  and  Fhilopona  ofi'ered  her  company,  which 
v.as  a  great  assistance  to  her,  by  bringing  Fiorina 
from  time  to  time  something  to  eat. 

Fiorina  being  advanced  into  the  desert,  asked 
Fhilopona  if  it  was  yet  very  far  to  the  place  where 
Feliciana  was.  She  answered,  that  tiie  way  was 
sometimes  shorter  and  sometimes  longer,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  changes  that  happened  in  passing  over 
the  land.  Fiorina  tuen  made  sensible  reflections 
on  the  condition  she  was  in.  The  loss  of  her  food 
was  one  of  the  strongest;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the   care  of  Fhilopona,   she   was   not  contented. 
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During  that  time  there  came  a  man  to  her  called 
Grilison,  or  Discontent,  who  followed  her,  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  her,  by  many  forcible  reasons, 
that  she  deserved  all  tiie  trouble  she  met  with. 
'  Were  not  you,'  said  he,  '  happy  enough  in  the  fairy 
palace,  after  having  escaped  so  many  dangers  in 
the  conquest  you  gained,  but  you  must  rashly  and 
inconsiderately  embark  3'ourself  upon  a  new  de- 
sign ?  Where  are  now  your  friends,  on  whom  you 
depended,  and  the  great  assistance  they  would  give 
you  ?  The  prince  and  the  rest  are  diverting  them- 
selves at  court  without  thinking  of  you  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Philopona,  you  had  not  got  so  far.' 
Fiorina  was  vexed  to  have  this  man  continually 
teazing  her :  she  dismissed  him  several  times,  but 
he  still  returned.  Philopona  seeing  that  this  fellow 
was  insupportable  to  her,  endeavoured  all  the  ways 
he  could  to  comfort  her.  The  poor  princess  was 
almost  disconsolate  with  his  conversation,  which 
gave  her  more  trouble  than  all  slie  had  undergone 
in  her  journey.  There  came  happily  to  her  relief 
another  man,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  Ergonides.  Fiorina  presently  ran  to 
him,  to  receive  her.  '  You  come  in  the  nick  of 
time,'  said  she,  '  for  I  have  urgent  occasion  for 
your  assistance.  Give  me  my  dear  Agatonphisa 
again;  and  tell  me,  I  beseech  youj  why  he  left  me.' 
•  He  has  not  left  you,'  said  Ergonides ;  '  it  was  he 
that  sent  me  hither  to  serve  you.  But,  my  prin- 
cess, what  can  you  do  with  that  man  that  I  see  fol- 
lows you,  who  is  fitter  to  drive  you  to  despair  by 
his  talk,  than  comfort  you?'  'What  you  say  is 
true,'  said  the  princess  :  '  he  follows  me  against  my 
■will.  He  is  so  insupportable,  and  wearies  me  so 
much,  that  I  scarcely  know  Avhere  I  am  :  I  have 
discarded  him,  yet  he  follows  me.'  '  I'll  discharge 
him  from  you,'  said  Ergonides ;  who  took  his 
spade,  and  striking  him  on  the  back,  the  man  fled 
quickly,  and  stayed  not  to  complain.  Then  Ergo- 
nides dug  up  with  his  spade  a  large  square  of 
VOL.  II.  P 
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earth,  whereon  he  sowed  seeds  which  he  carried 
about  him,  and  from  thence  presented  to  the  prin- 
cess  most  delicious  fruits.  He  then  broueht  a  fair 
nj'mph,  called  Hypomona,  or  Patience,  to  bear  her 
company,  and  afterwards  took  his  leave. 

Although  Ergonides  came  to  the  relief  of  Flc« 
rina,  Philopona  did  not  leave  her.  She  loved  the 
princess  so,  that  she  continually  found  out  new 
ways  to  be  useful  to  her.  She  assisted  Fiorina 
day  to  cultivate  that  little  earth  which  Ergonides 
had  prepared  for  her,  and  which  produced  every 
thine;  she  wanted.  Hypomona  so  composed  the 
princess's  temper,  and  diverted  her,  that  she  lived 
with  tlie  same  pleasure  as  if  she  had  bten  in  the 
fairy  court:  she  could  not  fancy  ever  to  have  been 
more  easy  and  happy  than  she  found  herself  in 
that  solitude.  One  thing  that  perplexed  her  was, 
that  her  abode  or  residence  there  would  delay  heF 
arrival  at  Feliciana's  palace  to  deiiver  that  quetn. 
She  placed  her  confidence  in  Hypomona,  who  told 
her  she  might  be  easy  in  that  matter;  for  the 
warding  of  her  journey  did  not  consist  in  being 
always  upon  the  march,  but  in  making  a  good  use 
of  all  the  troubles  and  disappointments  they  met 
with ;  that  Heaven  caused  frequent  changes 
arise,  which  brought  us  nearer  to  the  palace  of  Fe- 
liciana ;  and  that  that  was  the  true  way  of  finding 
out  that  queen.  Fiorina  was  so  satisfied  with  w 
Hypomona  told  her,  that  she  thought  of  notliing 
farther  than  of  cultivating  her  garden,  and  the  de- 
lightful solitude  wherein  slie  was  placed.  Whil 
she  was  exercised  in  the  dressing  of  the  garden, 
she  walked  around,  sometimes  alone,  but  most  fre- 
quently with  her  two  companions.  One  day,  as 
they  were  mounted  on  a  rock,  from  whence  they 
discovered  a  large  country,  Fiorina  was  cliarr 
with  the  place,  and  particularly  the  beauty  of  the 
palace  which  was  in  sight  of  them  ;  therefore  ask- 
ed Hypomona  what  that  palace  was  which  appeared 
so  beautiful.   She  answered,  that  it  was  Feliciana's 
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palace,  and  the  place  whither  she  was  to  go. 
'  Well,  my  princess,'  continued  she,  '  you  see  that 
you  seem  to  be  near,  and  not  so  far  off  as  j'ou 
thouglit  of:  but  it  is  here  that  you  ought  to  be 
armed  with  fresh  constancy,  and  tlie  strongest  re- 
solution. Don'ttlatter  yourself,  my  princess;  there 
is  yet  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  pains  to  be  taken 
before  you  arrive  at  that  palace  :  but  when  you 
have  conquered  all  difficulties,  you  shall  enter  into 
that  abode,  and  rejoice  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion to  see  ireliciana  in  all  the  brightness  of  her 
glory.' 

Fiorina  hearkened  with  great  pleasure  to  all  that 
Ilypomona  said  to  her,  and  found  it  as  a  healing 
balsam  to  refresh  her  wearied  senses.  During  this 
time,  all  the  princess's  steps  tended  towards  the 
rock,  and  all  the  time  she  went  forward,  she  seemed 
Still  to  approach  nearer  to  the  palace  of  Feliciana, 
or  that  it  came  nearer  to  her. 

One  day,  as  she  was  contemplating  on  the  end 
of  her  desires,  she  saw  an  agreeable  young  man, 
clothed  in  purple  velvet,  come  towards  her.  Fio- 
rina was  surprised  to  see  that  young  man  in  those 
solitary  places.  He  said  to  her  as  he  came  nearer, 
*  Madam,  you  are  admiring  the  beauty  of  Feli- 
ciana's palace.'  '  'lis  true,'  said  Fiorina;  '  and  tiie 
desire  of  getting  thither  is  what  entirely  employs 
my  thoughts.'  '  That  is  a  glorious  design,  madam,' 
said  the  young  man,  '  and  the  way  to  arrive  at  true 
happiness.  It  is  a  long  time  since  1  proposed  to  go 
thither ;  but  'tis  what  I  cannot  do  alone,  till  I  find 
somebody  tiiat  has  the  same  inclination  with  my- 
self. 1  ha\e  met  with  several,'  said  he,  '  who  were 
very  impatient  to  get  thither,  and  who  promised  me 
the  hnest  ti  ings  in  the  world;  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed at  the  lirst  troubles  we  met  with,  and  quit- 
ted me.  This  is  the  cause,  madam,  why  I  am  not 
yet  at  the  palace  of  I'eliciana,  and  that  I  wander 
in  these  places,  seeking  always  for  somebody  who 
hath  the  same  design  as  1  have.     If  you  will  go 
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find  out  the  queen  Feliciana,  and  take  me  for  your 
companion,  I  promise  you,  let  what  will  happen, 
not  to  forsake  you.' 

Fiorina,  believing  this  young  man  who  had  spokea 
to  her  to  be  Psipliismates,  or  Good-opportunity, 
thought  lie  might  not  be  useless  to  her;  hearing 
him  speak  iu  such  advantageous  terms,  she  testi- 
fied  to  him,  that  she  embraced  the  offers  he  made  of 
partaking  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  together,  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  leave  her.  '  It  was 
not  1,'  said  Psiphismates,  '  who  failed  tliose  I  ac- 
companied, but  it  was  those  who  left  me.'  And  in 
saying  that,  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  princess 
upon  the  rock  where  she  was,  and  entertained  her 
with  the  methods  how  they  might  arrive  at  that 
happy  palace. 

Some  time  after,  there  came  to  them  a  man  of 
an  odd,  uneasy,  violent  countenance,  whose  eyes 
tlireatened  revenge,  as  if  he  would  sentence  the 
most  innocent  actions.  In  short,  he  no  sooner  saw 
the  princess  and  Psiphismates,  but  he  believed 
them  to  be  guilty  of  some  criminal  intrigue,  and 
without  informing  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
or  the  subject  of  tlieir  conversation,  he  seized  them 
as  criminals.  This  man  was  called  Zilopsides,  or 
False-zeal ;  and  as  he  conducted  the  princess  and 
Psiphismates,  tliey  met  in  the  road  a  woman  of  an 
ill  phiz,  who  asked  Zilopsides  who  tlie  prisoners 
were  he  harl  seized,  and  what  they  had  done.  Zi- 
lopsides answered,  '  I  know  not;  but  I  found  them 
in  the  desert  together,  and  am  persuaded  they  are 
guilty  of  some  crimes,  and  therefore  I  carry  them 
away.'  '  Tis  well  done,'  said  the  woman,  who 
called  herself  Sycophanta,  or  Calumny  ;  '  carry 
them  before  Aguoisa,  or  Ignorance,  and  she  will 
punish  them.  I'll  meet  you  there,  if  you  will  ac- 
cuse them.'  In  saying  tliis.  Calumny  met  with  two 
women,  friends  of  hers,  called  Craft  and  Treachery, 
wlio,  joining  tiiemselves,  made  a  strong  league. 

Aguoisa  was  then  ia  a  large  hall,  where  she  gave 
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audience  to  the  pleaders,  being  seated  on  a  rich 
tribunal,  attended  with  Delaj',  Obstinacy,  Preju- 
dice, and  Envy,  her  counsellors.  Calumny  pre- 
sented Fiorina  and  Psiphismates,  saying,  that  they 
■were  criminals  who^iiad  been  in  solitary  places, 
and  undressed,  holding  a  secret  correspondence  to- 
gether, in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  modesty  and 
decency  :  that  she  thought  herself  obliged  to  bring 
them  to  justice ;  and  that  if  the  tribunal  of  Agnoisa 
did  not  make  a  public  example  of  them,  it  vrould 
be  a  means  to  countenance  vice,  and  be  an  intro- 
duction to  all  mischief.  Craft  and  Treachery  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  agreed  with  Calumny^, 
saying,  that  the  crimes  with  which  she  had  accused 
each  of  them,  merited  without  contradiction  to  be 
severely  sentenced.  Zilopsides  also  spoke  in  his 
turn,  and  said,  that  what  Calumny,  Craft,  and 
Treacher3'  had  advanced  was  just  and  true. 

Agnoisa,  after  having  heard  the  accusations, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  joined  in  the  opinions  al- 
ready delivered:  and  as  they  were  going  to  pass  a 
rigorous  sentence  upon  them,  Psiphismates,  seeing 
that  they  were  going  to  condemn  both  himself  and 
Fiorina  without  being  heard,  raised  his  voice,  and 
begged  leave  to  make  his  defence ;  which  was 
granted.  Psiphismates  said,  as  he  was  always 
wandering,  he  had  met  passing  through  the  deserts 
of  the  wonderful  labyrinth  tliat  lady  whom  thej 
accused  along  with  him,  who  was  alone  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  of  that  desert :  that  his  curiosity 
had  carried  liim  so  far  as  to  approach  her,  and  ask 
the  reason  which  brought  her  there,  and  what  she 
regarded  with  so  much  attention  ;  to  which  she 
answered,  tliat  she  had  a  strong  inclination  to  see 
aud  deliver  Feliciana;  that  she  admired  her  pa- 
lace, which  appeared  of  wonderful  beauty ;  and 
that  she  had  a  desire  to  reach  thither,  but  that  it 
seemed  impossible  :  that  since  it  had  been  a  long 
lime  since  he  himself  had  attempted  the  same  de- 
8ign^  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  lady,  to  consult 
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and  discourse  with  her  on  the  method  of  attaining 
to  that  palace  :  that  during  the  time  they  were  in 
this  serious  conversation,  Zilopsides  perceiving 
them,  came  up  to  tliem,  and  seized  and  hrouijht 
them  to  this  audience:  that  the  hidy  and  he  were 
innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused: 
that  it  v.as  not  sufficient  for  tlieir  enemies  to  say 
they  were  criminal,  but  they  ought  to  prove  it: 
and  that  their  accusers  not  having  done  wliat  they 
were  obliged,  the  lady  and  himself  demanded  to 
be  enlarged  and  sent  away,  as  having  been  unjustly 
detained. 

Agnoisa  conferring  afresh  with  her  counsellors. 
Envy  and  Obstinacy  were  of  opinion,  without  re- 
gard to  the  reasons  given  by  Psiphismates,  that 
Fiorina  and  he  ought  to  be  condemned  ;  but  Delay 
and  Prejudice  were  of  the  contrary  side,  and  for 
having  Agnoisa  make  an  order  that  the  parties 
accused  should  remain  prisoners,  and  that  judg- 
ment should  be  deferred  till  Calumny  and  the 
others  should  prove  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge. 

They  stripped  Fiorina  and  Psiphismates  of  what 
was  valuable  about  tliem,  took  the  ring  which  the 
prince  had  given  to  Fiorina,  loaded  her  with 
ciiains,  and  led  her  into  a  long  frightful  subter- 
rf.nean  dungeon,  where  they  tied  them  both,  one 
opposite  to  the  other.  However,  this  was  some 
consolation  to  Fiorina,  under  her  misfortune,  that 
she  could  converse  with  Psiphismates.  Calumny 
finding  herself  obliged  to  get  Mitnesses  to  prove 
her  accusation,  asked  Zilopsides  if  he  could  help 
her  to  any.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  know  nothing  fur- 
ther of  the  matter,  than  that  I  found  them  toge- 
ther  in  the  desert.'  '  But,'  said  Calumny,  '  you 
see  that  wont  do.'  And  in  that  moment  entered 
Exapenta,  or  Fraud,  who  came  to  tell  them  of  a 
turn  she  had  to  do;  and  as  she  was  proceeding 
to  relate  it,  Calumnj'  answered,  '  We  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  to  hearken  to  you.    I  have 
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accused  two  persons  of  crimes,  and  the  tribunal 
of  Agnoisa  will  have  it,  that  I  should  prove 
•what  I  have  said :  now  I  foresee  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  it  out,  and  I  shall  forfeit  the 
confidence  they  have  of  what  I  have  already  said.' 
'I  know  what  that  is,*  said  Exapenta:  '  I  can  do 
you  a  piece  of  service;  and  I  promise  you  I'll  do 
all  I  can.' 

Calumny  and  False-zeal  were  charmed  with  the 
promises  of  Fraud ;  and  as  they  knew  her,  they 
flattered  themselves  with  satisfaction.  Exapenta, 
with  a  sorrowful  air  of  affliction,  coming  into  the 
prison  where  Fiorina  was,  and  approaching  her, 
said,  '  My  princess,  I  never  was  sensible  of  more 
grief  than  I  feel  now,  to  see  you  in  this  deplorable 
condition.  1  know  you  are  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  your  charge,  and  that  it  is  nothing  but 
the  malicious  contrivance  of  Calumny  :  but  com- 
fort yourself,  for  Heaven  will  not  permit  people 
to  be  false  enough  to  swear  against  you.  Be  as- 
sured that  your  accusers  cannot  take  away  your 
lives :  you  are  kept  here  only  under  the  pretence 
of  proving  from  one  day  to  another  what  they 
have  to  say  against  you,  hoping  that  the  rigour 
of  your  prison  will  kill  you.  My  princess,  you 
know  not  the  inviolable  laws  of  this  place,  which 
free  all  criminals  in  custody  as  soon  as  they  shall 
confess  the  crimes  they  stand  accused  of,  provided 
it  be  before  their  accusers  have  proved  them.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  ending  the  atfair.  The  time  is 
short,  ray  dear  princess,  break  your  own  chains :  1 
tell  you  what  I  would  do,  were  I  under  the  same 
misfortune  as  you  are.' 

Fiorina  believed  what  Fraud  said  to  her,  and  so 
far,  that  she  was  inclined  to  make  such  a  con- 
fession, when  Psiphismates,  who  had  heard  all, 
said,  '  Take  care,  my  princess,  of  doing  what  that 
deceiver  advises ;  'tis  a  snare  laid  for  our  destruc- 
tion. We  are  innocent,  princess,  of  the  crimes  we 
are  accused  of;  Heaven  will  take  care  to  justify 
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us.  Let  us  not  despair  then,  and  make  a  false 
confession  to  deliver  ourselves.'  This  discourse 
astonished  Exapenta ;  so  that  slie  retired,  and 
went  to  find  out  Calumny  and  False-zeal,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  success  of  her  negociation. 
She  said,  that  she  liad  persuaded  the  lady  to  con- 
fess, but  that  the  young  man  who  was  in  prison 
had  in  a  moment  undone  all :  that  w  hile  she  was 
advising  the  lady,  she  did  not  perceive  any  concern 
of  mistrust  upon  her;  therefore  they  must  find  out 
ways  to  stop  the  young  fellow's  mouth,  and  try 
another  way  to  gain  her. 

This  news  put  the  accusers  into  an  ill  humour. 
They  went  to  consult  with  Obstinacy  and  Env}', 
and  repeated  to  them  what  Exapenta  liad  declared, 
and  asked  what  they  might  do  to  preserve  their  re- 
putation. 'Ihey  order  Ilomotilla,  or  Cruelty,  to 
go  into  tlie  prison,  and  force  Psiphismates  by  all 
manner  of  torments  to  confess  his  crimes;  which 
was  readily  executed,  after  so  violent  a  manner, 
that  the  poor  Psiphismates  la}'  upon  the  rack  with 
tue  last  tokens  of  life  in  him.  The  princess,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  all  this  cruelty,  had  not  sur- 
vived it,  if  Hypomona  had  not  supported  and  en- 
couraged her,  saying,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  afflict 
herself,  for  that  the  best  temper  she  could  show, 
was  her  readiness  to  suffer,  and  to  look  with  tran- 
quillity on  the  different  turns  of  good  and  ill  for- 
tune :  that  it  was  common  to  see  the  one  succeed 
the  other,  and  that  she  might  from  theace  hop« 
that  hers  would  change. 

.  In  a  moment  after  entered  two  very  grave  women, 
who  going  towards  Psiphismates,  Fiorina  asked 
them  who  they  were,  and  begged  their  assistance. 
'  I  am  called  Ysatia,  or  Constancy,'  said  the  first; 
'  and  my  name  is  Diagina,  or  Resolution,'  said 
the  other :  '  he  is  our  friend,  and  we  are  come  to 
serve  him.'  Presently  Ysatia  embraced  Psiphis- 
mates, and  raised  him  from  the  ground  where  he 
\vas  laid,  and  then  Diagina  took  out  tome  liquors 
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wiiich  she  carried,  that  restored  him,  Fiorina  see- 
ing Psiphismates  recovered,  forgot  all  her  former 
misfortunes,  and  wliile  she  was  acknowledging  her 
gratitude  to  the  ladies,  she  perceived  a  light  enter 
the  prison,  which  gave  her  fresh  terror,  believing 
there  were  some  new  mischiefs  approaching:  but 
bow  great  whs  her  surprise,  when  she  saw  Prince 
Probus  and  two  ladies  !  to  whom  at  some  distance 
she  cried  out,  '  Ali,  prince  !  how  opportunely  you 
come  to  deliver  me  out  of  this  condition!  Who 
informed  jou  of  the  need  I  had  of  you  ?'  '  'Twas 
that  fair  lady  you  see  there,  wlio  told  me  of  the 
misfortunes  you  were  under,'  said  Probus,  show- 
ing her  one  of  the  ladies  that  attended  him.  '  Her 
name  is  Hallitia,  or  Truth,  and  she  that  is  with 
her  is  Dicaiosyna,  or  Justification.  Fiorina  ac- 
knowledged her  obligations  to  them  for  such  a 
piece  of  service;  and  could  not  help  gazing  parti- 
cularly on  Hallitia,  who  was  so  fair  and  bright, 
that  the  rays  darting  from  her  eyes  enlightened  the 
whole  prison. 

After  that,  Dicaiosyna  approaching  Fiorina,, 
touched  the  irons  v/ith  which  she  was  fettered,  and 
they  fell  to  dust,  so  that  the  princess  was  at  liberty. 
Dicaiosyna  did  the  same  to  Psiphismates;  and  the 
two  prisoners  not  knowing  how  to  make  returns 
for  such  signal  favours,  were  going  to  begin  their 
compliments  to  their  deliverers,  when  the  prince 
said,  '  Let  us  finish  what  we  are  about.'  And  tak- 
ing the  princess  by  the  hand,  they  all  went  out  of 
the  prison  togetlier. 

As  soon  as  Agnoisa,  Calumny,  and  the  other 
persecutors  of  the  princess  and  Psiphismates  saw 
Hallitia  and  Dicaiosyna,  they  fled,  and  hid  them- 
selves. The  prince  pursued,  and  made  them  re- 
Store  the  ring  they  had  taken  from  Fiorina;  and 
then  conducted  the  princess  into  a  plain,  where  he 
showed  her  the  road  she  ought  to  follow.  '  Then 
will  you  leave  me  again,  my  prince  ?'  said  Fiorina. 
*  J  shall  not  be  long  absent/  answered  he ;  '  aiid 
P2 
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you  have  your  ring  again,  to  inform  me  ■when  yea 

want  me.      Psiphismates   shall    be    left  with  you,    , 

who  will  be  a  good  guide :  you  may  put  your  trust 

in  him ;  he  is  a  faithful  friend.'     The  prince  being 

retired,   Fiorina   continued    on    her  journey   with 

Psiphismates. 

Some  time  after,  Fiorina  and  her  comrade  arrived 
in  a  valley,  where  there  was  a  thick  grove,  which 
appeared  very  agreeable  to  the  princess;  and  as 
she  was  much  fatigued,  she  was  desirous  to  go  and 
rest  herself  there.  She  imparted  her  design  to 
Psiphismates,  who  would  not  agree  to  it;  but  in 
complaisance  to  her,  he  entered  into  the  grove; 
and  the  princess  choosing  out  a  convenient  place 
to  sit  down,  lie  sat  by  her.  They  entertained  each 
other  a  long  time  with  the  dangers  they  had  escap. 
ed,  and  the  favour  of  Heaven  in  their  deliverances, 
till  Fiorina  insensibly  dropped  asleep  from  the  soft 
zephyrs  of  the  grove ;  and  Psiphismates,  seeing  her 
asleep,  would  have  willingly  kept  himself  awake, 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  lie  fell  asleep  too. 
Fiorina,  in  this  sleepiness,  fancied  she  was  on  the 
slippery  brink  or  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice  ;  and 
this  fear  was  so  violent,  that  she  waked,  and  found 
she  was  not  deceived,  and  that  her  dream  was  but 
too  true:  for  she  had  no  sooner  opened  her  eyes, 
than  she  saw  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
•where,  do  v/hat  she  could,  she  was  not  able  to  get 
bjck.  Tlie  poor  princess  called  Psiphismates  seve- 
ral times  to  her  assistance,  but  in  vain  ;  lie  slept 
so  sound,  that  he  heard  not.  At  last,  tl.e  princess 
finding  herself  going  to  fall,  took  the  ring  out  of 
her  bosom,  and  put  it  in  her  mouth,  when  Prince 
Probus  appeared,  who,  giving  her  his  hand,  brought 
her  back  into  the  road  she  had  quitted. 

The  prince  bid  her  keep  the  road,  without  leav-. 
ing  it;  for  that  she  saw  the  consequences  if  she 
should  forsake  it;  and  then  left  her  again.  The 
princess  now  could  not  think  of  parting  with  the 
prince  but  with  much  grief,  finding  the  great  want 
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she  should  have  of  him.  The  prince  observing  the 
trouble  it  gave  her,  to  comfort  her,  said,  that  he 
would  go  see  the  Queen  Feliciana,  to  tell  her  the 
design  that  she  intended  to  restore  her  out  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  to  entreat  her  to  spare  her  the  fa- 
tigues in  the  -way. 

Fiorina  pursued  the  road  again,  and  found  Psi- 
phismates;  for  which  good  fortune  she  rejoiced, 
lie  asked  her  how  she  did  to  recover  herself  from 
the  danger  she  was  in.  '  It  was  Prince  Probus,' 
said  she,  '  that  delivered  me.  He  came  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  put  the  ring  into  my  mouth,  and  led  me 
into  the  right  road.  But  tell  me,'  said  the  princess, 
'  ray  dear  Psiphismates,  what  is  the  meaning  that 
that  grove,  which  appears  so  agreeable,  should  be 
so  dangerous  to  enter  and  repose  in  ?'  Psiphis- 
mates  answered,  that  the  wood  or  grove  was  called 
Amelite,  which  signifies  remissness,  or  a  yielding 
up  to  pleasure. 

As  they  continued  talking,  they  met  a  woman  ia 
the  road,  of  a  majestic  mien,  clothed  in  a  white 
shining  garment,  who  asked  the  princess  if  it  was 
she  that  sought  the  queen  Feliciana.  '  Yes,  ma- 
dam,' answered  the  princess,  '  'tis  1  who  seek  that 
queen,  to  deliver  her  from  the  labyrinth.'  '  You 
are  the  person  then  whom  I  also  am  in  search  of,' 
replied  the  lady :  '  follow  me,  and  you  shall  pre- 
sently  have  the  happiness  to  see  her.'  This  lady 
called  herself  Leucotissa,  or  Candour,  and  was  the 
principal  favourite  of  Feliciana.  '  Our  good  queen 
has  sent  me  to  shorten  your  journey,'  said  she,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Fiorina;  '  and  I  have  orders  to 
conduct  you  by  the  nearest  waj^  All  the  country 
that  you  see  before  us,'  continued  she,  '  is  full  of 
dangerous  places,  where  you  should  have  passed, 
and  where  it  would  have  been  dreadful  for  you  : 
but  Prince  Probus  has  entreated  the  queen  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  Achakia  and  Pisonida  have  joined 
their  petitions  to  that  of  the  prince ;  so  that  Feli- 
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cfiana   hath   sent   me  to   prevent   the   trouble   you 

would  have  undergone.' 

A  little  while  after,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  a  lake,  encompassed  with  large 
trees.  This  lake  had  in  the  middle  of  it  a  small 
island,  wherein  was  the  queen's  palace.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  the  palace,  two  women  entered  into 
a  boat,  and  came  to  fetcli  them.  Fiorina  knew 
theni  to  be  Achakia  and  Pisonida,  who  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  the  princess  to  come  into  the 
boat,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  queen,  who  at- 
tended in  the  palace  to  receive  her.  As  soon  as 
Fiorina  had  landed  on  this  happy  soil,  she  found  . 
herself  trausported  witli  joy  and  pleasure.  The 
queen  embraced  her,  and  Giving  her  her  hand,  con- 
ducted her  into  the  palace.  But  while  the  prin-- 
cess  was  breathing  the  sweets  of  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity, tl;e  queen  gave  orders  for  every  thing  to 
be  ready,  and  soon  after  departed  with  Fiorina  and 
the  rest  of  her  court.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  fame 
of  Fiorina'^  having  found  the  queen,  and  that  they 
were  upon  the  road  together  in  order  to  return, 
reached  the  fairy  court.  This  news  afflicted  Mau- 
ritiana,  who  sent  her  confidant  to  inform  her  of 
the  truth;  who  gave  her  an  account,  that  Feliciana 
and  Fiorina  would  presently  arrive.  Upon  which 
Mauritiana  immediately  got  ready  her  equipage, 
and  left  the  court,  to  return  with  all  her  followers 
into  the  islands. 

The  good  fairies,  who  waited  impatiently  the 
queen  and  Fiorina's  return,  went  to  meet  her;  and 
when  they  found  her  at  the  palace-gates,  they 
set  up  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The  sage  fairy 
counsellor  was  the  fkst  who  approached  the  queen's 
chariot:  her  love  and  zeal  for  the  queen  and  Fio- 
rina made  her  advance  before  the  rest.  Fiorina's 
good  fairy  followed ;  and  the  fairies  being  arrived 
all  together,  saluted  the  queen,  expressing  their 
utmost  joy  for  her  return,  and  ranked  themselves 
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before   and   behind    her  chariot,    forming   a   train 
worthy  the  reception  of  their  queen 

In  entering  into  the  great  court  of  the  palace, 
they  heard  nothing  but  acclamations,  and  concerts 
of  fairies  singing  the  praises  of  the  queen  and  the 
glorj'  of  Flor-ina.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  sen- 
timents  of  the  queen  and  tiie  fairies  upon  this 
liappy  reunion.  Prince  Probus  arrived  soon  after, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and 
rejoicings. 

The  next  day,  the  queen  mounted  with  Fiorina 
upon  a  golden  chariot  set  with  precious  stones; 
they  went  to  the  temple  of  Virtue,  where  all  the 
fairies  attended  them.  After  the  grand  ceremonies 
of  returning  thanks  for  the  happy  return  of  the 
queen  and  Fiorina,  Feliciana  took  a  crown  of  an 
inestimable  value,  and  turning  to  the  fairies,  said, 
'  My  dear  sisters,  you  know  why  the  supreme  in- 
telligences judged  it  proper  to  order  me  to  quit 
my  tlirone,  and  to  place  me  in  the  wonderful  la- 
by-rinth,  till  a  mortal  should  be  found  whose  ex- 
cellent virtue  had  power  to  force  an  entrance,  and 
to  surmount  all  obstacles  that  should  oppose  the 
means  of  discovering  me.  What  shall  we  do  now, 
my  dear  sisters,  to  this  princess,  who  hath  volun- 
tarily entered  the  labyrinth,  and  generously  suf- 
fered the  fatigues  of  an  endless  labour  and  cha- 
grin till  she  arrived  here,  and  is  the  cause  that 
this  day  I  reassume  the  throne  ?  Therefore  to 
testify  to  this  princess  part  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  her  for  the  obligations  I  have  received,  I  believe 
it  is  proper  that  I  crown  her  once  more.  She  de- 
serves it,'  continued  she.  And  in  saying  these 
words,  the  queen  placed  the  crown  she  had  in  her 
hand  upon  Ilorina's  head.  During  which,  all  the 
fairies  sung  praises  to  the  honour  of  Fiorina,  which 
was  answered  by  a  concert  of  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments of  music. 

Prince  Probus  could  not  contain  himself  for  the 
joy  he  felt  in  seeing  the  princess  twice  crowned  in 
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the  temple  of  Virtue.  She  never  looked  so  beau- 
tiful as  she  appeared  at  this  last  coronation.  When 
the  assembly  was  returned,  he  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  princess  in  her  apartment,  to  let  her  see  the 
])leasure  he  took  in  the  honours  conferred  on  her. 
The  fairy  counsellor  and  the  other  good  fairy  were 
both  there. 

While  all  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  the 
fairy  palace,  the  king,  Fiorina's  father,  after  the 
conquest  of  his  enemies,  returned  to  the  castle 
from  whence  Fiorina  had  been  taken;  and  upon 
his  coming  thither,  his  grief  was  renewed  for  the 
loss  of  the  princess,  of  whom  he  could  get  no  other 
intelligence,  notwithstanding  all  his  search,  but 
that  she  was  surrounded  with  a  thick  mist,  and  in 
that  moment  was  lost. 

The  king,  after  this  inquiry,  sent  for  the  magi- 
cian; who  being  brought  to  him,  he  asked  why  he 
had  deceived  him,  in  assuring  him  that  he  had 
made  the  castle  inaccessible  against  an^'  surprise  or 
insult  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  princess. 
'  The  princess  is  well,'  said  the  magician  ;  '  slie 
went  out  of  the  circle  wliich  I  drew,  and  was  taken 
away,  which  has  proved  to  her  glory.  But  she 
will  return  shortly,  and  with  her  a  great  prince,  to 
whom  you  ought  to  give  the  princess,  and  accept 
him  for  your  son.' 

Feliciana  assembled  her  council,  where  it  was 
resolved,  that  Fiorina  should  be  conducted  to  the 
king  her  father  with  all  the  marks  of  grandeur 
possible,  not  only  for  lier  merit's  sake,  but  also  to 
repair  the  injury  done  her;  and  all  the  fairies  pre- 
pared to  appear  bright  in  this  expedition.  During 
this  time.  Prince  Probus  found  liimself  overcome 
with  sadness  for  the  loss  he  was  going  to  sustain 
in  the  absence  of  the  princess,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly, and  whose  presence  gave  him  the  most 
charming  delights,  lie  retired  into  a  solitary  place, 
where  he  could  not  defend  himself,  through  the 
ex'.ess  of  love  and  grief,  from  being  overwhelmed 
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in  tears.  And  as  the  prince  was  thinking  how  to 
discover  liis  passion  to  the  princess,  Feliciana,  who 
was  walking  in  the  palace-gardens,  surprised  him 
in  an  arbour;  where,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she 
said,  laughing,  '  Whj',  prince,  are  you  alone,  and 
not  ready  to  conduct  Fiorina  to  her  father,  that 
we  may  put  an  end  to  all  her  victories  ?  Are  you, 
prince,  who  have  always  given  a  helping  hand  to 
that  princess  in  all  her  dangers,  the  only  person 
now  who  is  inactive  r' 

*  Fiorina  has  no  more  need  of  my  weak  assist- 
ance,' answered  Probus;  'she  enjoys  with  you  a 
real   happiness.     But  if  I  could   persuade  myself 

that  I  could  yet  be  serviceable '     '  You  must 

attend  the  princess  in  her  triumph,'  interrupted  the 
queen,  'The  time  is  now  short:  leave  this  soli- 
tude, and  think  of  preparing  yourself  to  augment 
the  pompous  equipage  with  which  we  are  going  to 
conduct  her.' 

Tlie  prince  obeyed  the  queen:  and  as  lovers  al- 
ways flatter  themselves,  he  fancied  that,  by  what 
the  queen  said  to  him,  she  had  penetrated  into  the 
subject  of  his  grief;  and  that  she  would  think  of 
ways  to  make  him  happy  with  the  princess.  And 
in  this  he  was  not  mistaken  :  the  queen  saw  what 
had  induced  Probus  to  give  the  princess  such  as- 
sistance, and  the  wise  fairy  counsellor  had  disco- 
vered to  her  the  passion  that  the  prince  had  foe 
Fiorina;  so  that  she  improved  it  during  this  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  urging  that  he  ought  to  be 
rewarded  for  what  he  had  done  for  Fiorina. 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  their  departure,  Fe- 
liciana left  her  palace,  and  pursued  her  journey, 
setting  out  in  this  order :  four  pompous  chariots 
began  the  march,  in  which  were  as  many  concerts 
of  vocal  music,  who  sung  in  praise  of  Fiorina. 
These  chariots  were  preceded  and  followed  b}'  a 
great  number  of  fairies,  who  answered  to  the  others 
by  playing  on  various  instruments.  Other  fairies 
again  followed  those,  carrying  eusigns,  whereoa 
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vrtre  painted  Fiorina's  victories.  Prince  Probu3 
followed  these  ensigns,  with  a  train  of  most  beau- 
tiful fairies  magnificently  clothed,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  myrtles,  and  roses.  The  fairy  coun- 
sellor and  good  fairy  followed  the  prince  in  the 
stately  chariots,  carrying  upon  the  richest  cushions 
the  princess's  two  crowns.  More  fairies  attended 
the  chariots,  continually  repeating  their  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  that  the  crowns  were  given  to  Fiorina 
to  reward  her  virtue.  Simpliciana,  Achakia,  Fi- 
sonida,  and  Leucotissa.  were  in  another  chariot, 
and  made  a  most  wonderful  harmony  in  singins; 
the  victories  of  Fiorina  in  the  labyrinth.  And 
tiien  came  Fiorina  crowned  with  bays,  attended  by 
the  queen  Feliciana:  both  sat  in  a  chariot  of  gold 
and  ivory,  drawn  by  eagles.  And  the  whole  march 
closed  with  a  crowd  of  fairies,  gloriously  appa- 
relled. 

^^'hen  this  pompous  assembly  arrived  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  king,  Fiorina's  fatiier,  the  noise 
spread  all  over;  and  this  news  reaching  the  court, 
he  went  from  his  palace  to  see  what  it  was.  In 
an  instant  two  fairies  presented  themselves.  The 
kiuL'  was  surprised  with  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
them,  and  asked  them  what  they  desired  of  him. 
The  fairies  answered,  '  Sir,  the  queen  Feliciana  de- 
sires admission  to  see  you,  and  enter  into  your 
palace  with  her  whole  court.'  The  king  answered, 
that  he  was  too  highly  honoured,  that  so  great  ;f 
queen  did  him  the  favour  of  a  visit;  that  he  would 
go  before,  and  prepare  every  thing  for  her  recep- 
tion. The  fairies  told  liim,  that  tiie  queen  only  de- 
sired he  would  stay  in  his  palace,  where  she  would 
presently  wait  on  him. 

The  king  returned  into  his  palace,  ordered  his 
court  to  meet  to  receive  Feliciana:  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  first  ranks  of  the  triumph  ap- 
peared in  admirable  order.  This  cavalcade  having 
entered  the  palace,  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides 
of  the  court.    The  king  was  surprised  to  see  such 
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magnificence,  and  knew  not  what  to  think :  but 
■when  he  saw  the  trophies  of  Fiorina's  victories, 
and  perceived  the  prince  who  followed,  he  began 
to  fancy  that  it  was  his  daughter  that  the  queen 
had  brought  back  to  his  palace.  He  looked  a  long 
time  on  the  prince,  who  ranged  himself  as  the 
others,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  entrance 
into  the  apartments  of  the  palace ,  and  then  the 
king  recollected  what  the  magician  had  said.  At 
last  Feliciana's  chariot  arrived ;  which  when  the 
king  saw,  he  advanced  to  receive  the  queen  :  but 
what  joy  did  he  conceive,  when  he  saw  and  knew 
Fiorina  likewise  there  !  He  presented  his  hand  to 
the  queen,  and  she  hers  to  Fiorina,  and  all  three 
entered  the  palace  together. 

Feliciana  presented  Fiorina  to  the  king  her  fa- 
ther, saying,  '  Sir,  here  is  the  princess  your  daugh- 
ter, whom  you  thought  lost.  She  has  undergone 
great  troubles,  and  been  exposed  to  all  dangers, 
j  which  have  been  the  means  to  raise  her  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour  and  glory.  These  crowns 
'■  whicli  you  see  are  the  prizes  of  the  victories  which 
I  she  hath  gained  by  the  assistance  of  Prince  Probus, 
1  whom  I  here  present  to  you.'  The  king  embraced 
the  prince  with  the  utmost  sentiments  of  gratitude  ; 
i  and  the  queen  continuing  her  discourse,  begged 
the  king  to  receive  that  prince  into  his  alliance, 
jand  to  reward  him  with  the  princess  his  daughter, 
(iwhom  he  loved  with  a  faithful  and  tender  passion. 
l|'  Madam,'  said  tlie  king,  '  the  choice  is  glorious 
>ifor  my  daughter  and  myself,  since  it  comes  from 
Lyou :  'tis  too  little  for  so  generous  a  prince,  to 
liwhom  we  owe  such  high  obligations.  I  have  with 
ray  daughter  still  more  crowns  to  present  to  him, 
and  think  myself  too  happy  if  he  will  do  me  the 
iionour  to  accept  them.'  The  prince  expressed  to 
.he  king  and  queen  a  share  of  his  acknowledg- 
nents  ;  and  Fiorina  understanding  that  they  spoke 
•f  her  marriage  with  the  prince,  was  transported 
,  .itU  joy.     The  noise  of  this  marriage  was  soon 
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spread  everj'  where  about  the  kingdom  :  tliere  were 
universal  preparations  made  to  celebrate  it  with  all 
possible  magnificence.  And  afterwards,  the  queen 
Feliciana  retired  with  her  court  into  her  own 
minions,  and  left  the  prince  in  the  possession 
his  dear  princess. 


I'llINCESS  LEONICE. 


THE  HISTORY 


THE  PRINCESS  LEONICE. 


In  former  times  there  lived  a  king,  who  was  a 
pattern  to  all  others  for  his  great  and  rare  qua- 
lities.  He  buried  the  queen  his  wife  when  she 
was  very  young,  by  whom  he  had  a  prince,  who 
was  beautiful,  and  his  only  comfort,  and  besides 
a  prince  of  extraordinary  parts.  As  the  king  was 
pretty  well  advanced  in  years  himself,  he  thought 
to  marry  him  early ;  and  to  that  end,  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  young  princess  of  his  court,  named 
Eomelia,  who  was  a  sovereign  of  a  province  tri- 
butary to  his  crown.  She  was  beautiful,  but  very 
ambitious  and  jealous;  and  had  a  sister  whose 
beauty  exceeded  hers,  and  whose  sweet  and  com- 
plaisant temper  made  her  as  much  beloved,  as  her 
sister's  imperiousness  made  her  hated. 

The  prince  could  not  behold  her  without  being 
affected  by  her  charms,  and  had  for  a  long  time 
conceived  a  violent  love  for  her;  to  which  Leonice, 
which  was  the  young  princess's  name,  wa3  not  in- 
sensible. They  concealed  their  passions  with  care, 
insomuch  tiiat  none  of  the  court  perceived  their 
attachment  but  Cephisa,  a  young  maid,  who  was 
very  much  beloved  by  her  mistress.  These  two 
young  hearts  tasted  a  perfect  happiness  in  their 
tenderness,  while  they  were  not  disturbed.  But 
the  king  having  formed  the  design  1  mentioned, 
sent  one  day  for  his  son,  and  ordered  him  to  pre- 
pare to  marry  Romelia.  Never  was  grief  equal  to 
the  prince's,  who  begged  of  the  king  not  to  think 
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of  marrying  him  so  soon  :  for  at  present  he  had  no 
inclination  to  marriage.  The  king  represented  to 
him  the  beauty  of  the  princess,  and  that  princes 
were  not  altogetlier  to  follow  their  inclinations ; 
and  in  short  told  him,  that  he  must  think  of  obey- 
ing him,  for  that  he  had  already  spoken  to  Ro- 
melia,  who,  being  a  very  powerful  princess,  might 
create  great  disturbances  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  did 
not  perform  what  he  had  promised.  The  prince 
could  not  relish  all  these  reasons ;  his  love  of 
Leonice  rendered  his  marriage  with  her  sister  a 
cruel  punishment :  but  not  daring  to  provoke  the 
king  by  an  obstinate  denial,  only  begged  for  time, 
which  the  king  granted  him,  upon  condition  that 
from  that  night  he  should  begin  to  make  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  princess ;  and  after  that  dismissed 
his  son,  who  had  no  sooner  left  him,  than  he  ran  to 
his  dear  Leonice,  to  tell  her  their  misfortune. 
M'hat  a  thunder-stroke  was  this  to  the  young  prin- 
cess !  she  was  just  ready  to  expire  with  grief.  But 
after  a  great  many  complaints,  sighs,  tears,  and 
protestations  to  love  each  other  for  ever,  they  re- 
solved that  the  prince  siiould  seem  to  obey  his 
father,  and  make  his  court  to  Romelia. 

That  night  there  was  a  ball  at  court,  and  both 
the  princesses  were  dressed  very  magnificently. 
The  prince,  to  execute  what  they  had  resolved 
upon,  spoke  to  none  but  Romelia,  who,  believing 
herself  already  a  queen,  received  him  with  insup- 
portable pride ;  which  had  no  eft'ect  upon  the 
prince,  though  the  king,  wlio  observed  them  close- 
ly, took  it  very  ill,  and  told  Romelia  as  much. 
The  next  day  the  whole  court  -went  a  stag-hunting, 
and  the  ladies,  dressed  like  Amazons,  rode  oa 
horseback.  But  how  beautiful  did  Leonice  ap- 
pear  in  the  prince's  eyes,  who  was  forced  to  fol- 
low her  sister!  The  chace  was  very  diverting  to 
tlie  ladies;  for  the  stag  ran  a  long  while,  and 
passed  often  by  them.  But  as  it  was  extremely 
hot,  the  princess  was  very  dry,  and  seeing  twa. 
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Springs  that  flowed  out  at  the  the  bottom  of  a 
rock,  and  a  pretty  brook,  she  went  thither  to 
quench  her  thirst.  The  prince  followed  her  with 
the  same  design  ;  and  having  helped  her  to  dis- 
mount, she  drank  a  great  deal  of  one  of  those 
springs,  and  the  prince  did  the  same,  but  not  of 
the  same  water,  though  he  knew  not  the  virtue  of 
these  waters,  one  of  which  inspired  love,  the 
other  hatred. 

The  princess  drank  plentifully  of  that  water 
which  created  tenderness,  and  felt  the  effects. 
Then  her  heart,  which  had  never  entertained  any 
other  thoughts  but  what  were  ambitious,  grew  sen- 
sible of  another  passion ;  she  looked  on  the  prince 
with  other  eyes,  he  appeared  much  more  amiable, 
and  she  thought  herself  happy  that  he  was  destined 
for  lier.  But  at  the  same  time  that  she  conceived 
these  tender  sentiments,  the  prince's  aversion  re- 
doubled with  so  much  violence,  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  stay  with  her :  and  with  these  different 
thoughts  they  returned  from  the  chace. 

The  prince,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  went  to 
his  dear  Leonice,  and  would  not  leave  her  all  that 
day,  saj'  what  she  would;  and  the  proud  Romelia 
observed  but  too  much  the  regard  he  paid  her. 
Then  a  thousand  things  came  into  her  mind,  of 
■which  she  had  never  taken  notice  before,  which  per- 
suaded her  that  they  had  loved  a  long  time.  Then 
jealousy  possessed  her  heart,  as  well  as  love ;  and 
racked  between  these  two  passions,  she  retired 
half  distracted  ;  and  Leonice,  for  her  part,  was  not 
much  more  easy.  Slie  knew  that  the  prince  loved 
l)er  tenderly ;  but  then  again  she  feared  the  king's 
authority :  and  the  better  she  was  acquainted 
with  her  sister's  imperious  temper,  she  trembled 
the  more  lest  she  should  perceive  the  sentiments 
of  her  lover.  The  prince  we  may  be  sure  enjoyed 
not  more  tranquillity:  love,  hate,  and  the  fear  of 
displeasing  tlie  king  his  father,  equally  tormented 
hira.    Never  any  three  persons  passed  a  night  more 
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melancholy;   and  3'et  their  misfortunes  increased 
the  next  day. 

llomelia  resolved  to  know  whether  the  prince 
really  loved  Leonice.  And  having  a  closet  that 
joined  close  to  her  sisters  apartment,  and  iiaving 
given  out  as  soon  as  she  got  up  tliat  she  was  ill, 
and  would  not  be  seen,  went  privately  into  this 
closet,  not  doubting  in  the  least  but  the  princ* 
finding  that  she  would  not  stir  out  that  day,  would 
make  use  of  that  happy  opportunity  to  see  her  sis- 
ter,  if  he  certainly  loved  her.  And  m  this  con- 
jecture she  was  not  at  all  deceived  :  for  the  prince 
having  been  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  understanding 
that  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  went  directly  to  her 
sister's  apartment;  and  finding  her  alone,  fell  oa 
his  knees,  and  said,  '  Now,  fair  princess,  1  have  the 
happiness  to  see  you  without  constraint:  Pvomelia 
is  sick,  and  sees  no  company.  How  great  a  plea- 
sure is  it  to  me,'  continued  he,  after  she  had  ina  " 
him  sit  by  her,  '  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  ha 
endured  since  that  fatal  moment,  when  you  charged 
me  to  deceive  my  father  !  Alas  !  I  have  not  pow 
to  do  it :  I  hate  Rometia  too  much,  and  love  y< 
with  too  great  a  passion  to  disguise  my  senti- 
ments. Yes,  my  charming  princess,  said  he,  fall- 
ins  on  his  knees  again,  '  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  declare  my  love  to  tlie  king,  and  to  beg  of  him 
not  to  oppose  the  choice  my  heart  has  made  of 
you.'  'Alas!"  replied  Leonice  sorrowfully,  '  that 
will  only  render  us  the  more  unhappy :  the  kir 
your  father,  whatever  tenderness  he  may  have  for 
you,  has  his  reasons,  you  know,  vvhy  he  prefers  my 
sister  before  me  ;  and  policy  will  prevail.  Besides, 
since  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother,  I  depend 
on  her ;  and  how  do  you  think  she  would  resent 
so  great  an  affront?  l>'o,  my  dear  prince,'  continued 
Leonice,  '  take  not  so  ill  a  course,  I  conjure  you ; 
it  will  only  be  a  means  of  separating  us  for  tvei 
'  Eut  what  would  you  have  me  do  r'  replied  the 
prince  :  '  would  you  4iave  me  marry  P*.omelia  r'    *  I 
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have  not  power  to  advise  you,'  said  the  princess  ; 
'  continue  still  to  feed  the  king  up  with  hopes  that 
you  will  obey  him,  and  endeavour  to  constrain 
yourself  when  near  my  sister:  but  above  all,  be 
sure  not  to  let  her  perceive  that  you  love  me.' 
*  But  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  these  restraints  ?' 
replied  the  prince.  '  It  will  give  us  time,'  an- 
swered Leonice ;  '  and  that  is  all  we  can  hope  for 
in  our  misfortunes.' 

The  proud  Romelia  heard  all  this  tender  conver- 
sation with  a  mortal  grief;  and  not  being  able  to 
bear  it  any  longer,  retired  into  her  apartment,  for 
fear  she  should  not  be  mistress  enough  of  herself. 
But,  O  heavens !  what  said  she  when  she  saw  her- 
self at  liberty  to  complain  ?  All  the  most  violent 
resolutions  imaginable  came  into  her  head:  steel 
and  poison,  in  her  opinion,  were  too  gentle  punish- 
ments for  their  perfidy.  In  short,  the  violent  pas- 
sion she  was  in,  made  her  sick  indeed.  But  tliough 
she  had  need  of  being  alone  to  take  some  rest,  yet 
she  was  no  sooner  got  to  bed  than  she  called  her 
•women,  and  bid  them  go  tell  her  sister  to  come 
to  her.  A  fit  of  jealousy  made  her  desirous  to  see 
her,  by  that  means  to  prevent  her  entertaining  the 
prince  any  longer,  who  was  then  with  her  when 
the  message  came.  The  young  princess  went  to 
Romelia;  and  told  her,  after  inquiring  how  she 
did,  that  the  prince  hearing  that  she  was  ill,  had 
been  with  her  to  inquire  after  her  health.  '  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  care,'  answered 
the  princess,  with  a  disdainful  smile  ;  '  but  I  sup- 
pose he  comforted  himself  with  you  for  my  illness 
and  absence.'  Leonice  blushed  at  this  answer  of 
her  sister's,  and  made  no  reply ;  but  was  so  uneasy 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  that  their  conversation  was 
but  very  dull.  The  next  morning  the  king  and 
prince  came  to  see  Romelia,  but  the  king  stayed  not 
long.  The  prince  wislied  to  follow  him  when  he 
went  away,  but  durst  not ;  though  he  stayed  a  long 
time    alone   with  her  so  confused,  that  he   never 
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opened  his  lips :  but  the  princess,  unwilling  to 
lose  so  fair  an  opportunity,  and  seeing  he  still 
continued  musing,  said,  with  eyes  inflamed  w 
Jove  and  anger,  '  Come,  confess  the  truth :  does 
not  your  heart  reproach  you  for  those  moments 
Vi^hich  tlie  king  forces  you  to  bestow  on  me  ?  The 
too  happy  Leouice  possesses  you  even  while  you 
are  here  witli  me.'  At  the  naming  of  Leonice  the 
prince  recovered  himself,  and  said,  '  How  came 
you,  madam,  to  make  me  this  reproach  ?  Am  not  I 
guilty  enough  to  forget  a  moment  that  I  stood  by 
you,  but  you  must  accuse  me  of  loving  Leonice, 
though  you  know  I  am  commanded  by  the  king 
to  attach  myself  to  you  r'  '  Can  you  deny  that 
you  love  my  sister,'  replied  Romelia,  'after  the 
conversation  I  heard  yesterday  ?  Yes,  perfidic 
prince,'  continued  she,  in  a  passion,  which  she 
could  not  govern,  '  I  was  in  a  place  where  I  lost 
not  one  word  of  all  the  protestations  you  made 
never  to  love  any  but  her :  I  was  a  witness  to  all 
the  tender  things  you  said  to  each  other.  But  the 
ungrateful  Leonice  shall  not  triumpli  unpunished 
over  me  ;  she  shall  pay  dear  for  tlie  pleasure  of 
your  conquest,  and  answer  for  all  the  torments  I  ' 
have  endured  upon  the  account  of  your  love :  s' 
shall  curse  the  day  that  she  accepted  of  your 
lieart.  And  if  I  cannot  make  myself  beloved, 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  revenging  myself  o 
one  who  is  dearer  to  you  tlian  your  own  life.' 

The  prince  was  so  surprised  to  find  that  his  pas- 
sion was  discovered,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to 
resolve :  but  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
disguise  the  matter  any  longer,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  menaces  which  siie  pronounced  against  his 
dear  princess,  he  said,  '  Why,  madam,  should  y 
complain  of  my  loving  Leonice  ?  I  had  given  i 
my  heart  before  the  king  commanded  me  to  i 
dress  you,  but  durst  not  tell  him  so.  Love  had 
not  reached  your  breast  before  that  fatal  order 
and  1  am   persuaded  this  moment,  that  it  is  the 
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erdwn  that  gives  j'ou  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thii 
alliance :  leave  me  but  my  Leonice,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;  let  the  king  set  the  crown  on  j'our  head.' 
'  I  must  consult  my  heart  on  that  article/  repliedE 
Romelia;  '  and  in  the  sentiments  1  have  for  you, 
the  crown  without  you  would  be  but  an  indifferent 
present.  What !  have  1  so  few  charms,  that  you 
choose  rather  to  quit  that,  than  share  it  with  me  ? 
Consider,  too  lovely  prince;  reflect  on  the  troubled 
you  will  raise  in  this  kingdom,  should  you  persist 
in  slighting  me :  improve  the  moment  of  my  ten- 
der passion  ;  forsake  Leonice,  consent  to  my  wishes, 
and  I  shall  forget  the  injury.  But  'tis  time'  you 
should  resolve.'  '  Since  I  have  gon^  so  far,'  re- 
plied the  prince,  "^  as  to  confess  the  love  I  have  for 
your  sister,  you  may  think  I  never  will  change  my 
sentiments.  All  your  threats  liave  no  effect :  I 
am  not  afraid  of  your  revenge  on  me.'  'I  know 
so  well  how  to  touch  you  in  a  sensible  part,'  an- 
swered she,  '  that  you  may  repent.'  '  Ah,'  cried 
the  prince,  '  that's  to  say,  my  princess :  but  think, 
Komelia,  before  j^ou  undertake  it,  the  thunder 
may  fall  on  your  own  head.'  '  Go,  go ;  I  fear 
you  not,'  said  she  with  disdain :  *  the  misfortunes 
you  make  me  endure,  have  learned  me  to  dread  ntf 
others.' 

Such  high  words  as  these  could  not  pass  with- 
out being  heard  by  Romelia's  women ;  and  as  Ce- 
jMiisa  was  among  them  at  that  time,  she  ran  to  in- 
form her  mistress.  Leonice  was  mortally  grie%'ed 
at  the  sad  news,  which  was  the  worst  she  feared. 
She  knew  that  lier  sister  when  enraged  was  capable 
of  doing  any  thing  :  and  under  the  apprehension 
of  being  exposed  to  the  violence  of  her  sister's 
temper,  she  ran  away  to  the  Temple  of  the  Ves- 
■  ,  which  was  near  the  palace,  attended  only  by 
Cepliisa.  The  rest  of  her  maids  went  to  tell  Ro^ 
melia  while  the  prince  was  with  her,  which  soon 
put  a  stop  to  their  passion.  For  tiie  prince,  he 
stood  like  an  image ;  and  Romelia  knew  not  whe- 
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ther  she  should  be  glad  or  soro':  for  if  the  prince 
Mas  hindered  from  seeing  her  so  often,  she  at  the 
same  time  could  not  execute  what  her  rage  prompted 
lier  to.  However,  the  prince,  borne  away  by  his 
love,  left  her  to  her  reflections,  and  ran  away  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Vestals,  where  he  asked  very 
pressingly  to  see  Leonice ;  and  the  Great  \estal, 
fearing  to  make  a  prince  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
crown  her  enemy,  sent  to  his  afflicted  mistress  to 
come  and  talk  with  him  in  her  presence.  As  soon 
as  the  prince  saw  her,  '  Ah  !  why,  my  princess,' 
cried  he,  '  do  you  leave  me  exposed  to  your  sis- 
ter's rage?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  protested  to 
love  me  for  ever?  And  what  do  you  think  will  be- 
come of  me,  if  I  never  see  you  more  :  To  what  end 
did  you  retire  to  this  sacred  place  .'  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  defend  you  against  liomelia  ?' 
'  I  am  sensible,  prince,'  replied  Leonice,  '  both  of 
your  love  and  courage;  but  it  would  not  be  well 
in  me  to  make  use  of  them  against  my  sister,  v.ho 
is  supported  by  the  king's  commands.  1  see  al- 
ready the  disturbance  my  unhappy  tenderness  will 
create :  I  must  apply  the  necessary  remedy,  since 
'tis  I  who  ought  to  be  the  sacrifice.  Marry  the 
;imbitious  Romelia,  and  give  peace  to  your  sub- 
jects, whom  she  would  embroil  in  troubles  and  con- 
fusion. Obey  your  father  ;  forget  me,  if  you  can; 
and  let  me  spend  the  short  remainder  of  my  days 
in  the  service  of  the  goddess,  who  alone  shall  be 
your  rival  :  for  since  I  am  not  born  for  my  dear 
prince,  no  mortal  else  shall  ever  affect  my  heart.' 
'  Isow,  my  Leonice,'  replied  the  disconsolate  prince, 
'  I  see  you  don't  love  me,  since  you  are  capable 
of  giving  me  such  advice  :  1  adore  you  too  much, 
for  you  to  think  I  ever  could  follow  it.  What  if 
the  enraged  Romelia  has  power,  and  draws  the 
king  over  to  her  party,  they  never  can  force  ray 
heart  nor  hand.  But  if  you  will  not  promise  me 
to  be  always  my  beloved  Leonice,  I  cannot  answer 
for  myself  to  be  master  of  my  passions.'    Then  the 
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Great  Vestal,  who  stood  by  all  the  time,  inter- 
rupted tliis  tender  coiiversation,  to  beg  of  the 
prince  to  think  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  father  : 
but  finding  tliat  all  she  could  urge  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, she  obliged  Leonice  to  retire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  was  informed  of  this 
disorder,  and  sent  for  the  prince ;  who  was  met  by 
the  messenger  as  he  v.-as  coming  back  from  the 
temple,  and  went  with  him  directly  to  the  king; 
and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  said,  '  When, 
sir,  you  commanded  me  to  love  ilomelia,  I  had 
adored  her[sister  for  a  considerable  time.  The  fear 
of  your  displeasure  made  me  conceal  my  passion, 
which  Romelia  soon  discovered  ;  who,  j)roud  of 
your  authority,  threatened  the  lovely  Leonice  ; 
who,  to  avoid  her  menaces,  and  to  show  you  that 
she  was  not  accessary  to  my  disobedience,  retiied 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Vestals,  there  to  dedicate  the 
lest  of  her  life.  But,  alas!  sir,  I  cannot  live  with- 
out her;  my  love  increases  every  moment  since  I 
am  deprived  of  the  sight  of  her  ;  and  I  come  to 
beg  of  you,  if  you  would  preserve  my  life,  to  take 
her  out  of  a  place  so  fatal  to  my  repose,  and  to 
defend  her  against  her  furious  sister.'  '  I  ought,' 
replied  the  king, '  to  punish  your  disobedience  more 
severely  than  1  design  :  but  yet,  you  may  merit 
your  pardon,  and  see  Leonice  at  liberty  again.' 
*  All !  Sir,'  cried  the  prince,  with  precipitation, 
'what  must  1  do?'  '  Go  to  the  princess,'  said  the 
king,  '  swear  to  htr  never  to  love  her  sister  any 
more  ;  tluit  you  are  subservient  to  my  commands  ; 
and  that  you  are  ready  to  give  her  your  hand  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  I'll  answer  for  Romelia's 
friendship,  and  that  she  shall  have  no  cause  to 
fear  her.'  '  Alas  !  sir,'  said  the  prince, '  if  that's  tlie 
price  of  my  princess's  liberty,  1  shall  never  see  her 
again:  I  never  will  marry  the  hateful  Romelia; 
and  whatever  happens,  will  always  love  her  too 
charming  sister,'    '  Vvell,  then,'  said  the  angry  king, 
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'  I  will  marry  her  for  thee,  disinherit  thee  from, 
my  crown,  and  for  ever  deprive  thee  of  seeing  Leo- 
nice,  who  makes  thee  brave  my  commands  with  this 
insolence.  I'll  give  you  till  to-morrow  to  think 
of  it ;  and  that's  all  the  favour  you  can  expect 
from  me.' 

After  this  the  prince  took  his  leave,  and  retired 
to  his  own  apartment  with  inexpressible  £;rief,  and 
spent  the  night  ui  the  most  frightful  agitations  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  tiiought  it  convenient  to  see  Ro- 
melia,  went  to  pay  her  a  visit.  '  Behold,  raadaro,*" 
said  he,  going  into  her  chamber,  '  a  prince  whose 
life  depends  on  you  :  the  king,  to  keep  his  word 
which  he  gave  to  place  the  crown  on  your  head, 
will  have  me  marry  you,  or  is  resolved  to  do  ic 
himself,  and  in  the  assurance  of  having  children' 
by  you,  will  deprive  me  of  it  for  ever.  I  consent 
to  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  shall  behold  you  on- 
the  throne  without  envy,  if  you  will  but  obtain  of 
my  father  the  favour  of  confining  his  revenge  so> 
far,  and  to  restore  me  my  princess.  I  promise  not 
to  marry  her,  but  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing  her  sometimes.  Is  the  asking  of  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  Leonice  that  I  sacritice  both  my  life 
and  glory  for  her,  too  much  for  a  crown  ?'  '  O- 
heavens  !'  replied  the  enraged  princess,  '  liow  can  I 
support  this  injurious  discourse  r  How  can  you 
believe,  priuce,  that  my  passion  for  you  will  let 
me  accept  the  ofter  you  make  me  of  your  crown  ?' 
Were  not  you  told  yesterday,  that  nothing  coultS 
please  me  but  your  dear  self?  Has  my  sister'* 
beauty  so  bewitched  you  as  to  think,  that  I,  who* 
value  you  more  than  my  life,  which  i  would  al- 
most forteit,  that  you  should  never  see  her  again^ 
but  forget  those  pernicious  charms,  can  submit 
that  she  sliould  be  restored  to  you  ?  You  would 
have  me  deliver  her,  that  you  might  show  the  di*- 
dain  you  have  of  me,  by  yielding  me  up  to  your 
father.    No,  traitor,  think  me  not  so  easy;    for 
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since  1  cannot  gain  any  thing  on  thy  heart  by  my 
tenderness,  I  will  abandon  myself  to  whatever  my 
rage  shall  iospire  :  I'll  marry  the  Icing,  only  to  be 
the  more  mistress  of  my  sister.  O  heavens !  how 
pleased  shall  I  be  to  make  thee  partake  of  those 
torments  which  thou  causest  me  to  endure,  and  to 
render  thy  Leonice  so  miserable  that  she  shall  wish 
for  death !'  'Ah!  cruel  princess,'  interrupted  the 
prince,  '  you  drive  me  to  the  last  despair:  you 
shall  answer  for  the  life  of  your  sister  ;  no  violence 
shall  bound  my  revenge  if  she's  in  any  danger.* 
And  in  saying  these  words  he  turned  about  to  go, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  king,  who  was  just  tlien 
coming  in.  '  Stay,  prince,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  this 
fair  princess  and  me  if  you  are  ready  to  do  her 
that  justice  which  in  duty  you  are  obliged  to  do.' 
'Sir,'  said  he,  '  you  know  what  I  told  you  yester- 
day :  I  cannot  live  without  Leonice ;  therefore  it 
is  in  your  brejist  whether  you  will  give  me  life  or 
death.'  '  Go,'  answered  the  king,  in  a  rage,  '  thou 
inakest  thyself,  by  thy  obstinacy,  unworthy  our 
fare.  But  how,  madam,'  continued  he,  turning 
himself  towards  the  princess,  '  can  I  otherwise  re- 
pair tlie  infatuation  of  my  son  but  by  offering  you 
my  hand  and  crown,  and  promising  that  your  sister 
shall  never  stir  out  of  the  tem.ple  of  the  Vestals 
but  by  your  orders  ?'  '  I  am  confounded  with  your 
majestys  bounty,'  replied  Romelia,  *  and  submit 
to  what  you  shall  please  to  command.'  What  a 
sudden  shock  was  this  to  the  unfortunate  prince, 
to  hear  the  resolution  of  the  revengeful  Romelia ! 
But  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  it,  and  he 
was  forced  to  see  her  that  evening  the  wife  of  his 
father;  for  the  king  would  have  the  marriage  pri- 
vate.  The  whole  court  was  very  much  concerned  : 
they  knew  the  princess's  humour,  and  never  doubt- 
ed but  the  king,  who  was  very  old,  would  be  go- 
verned by  that  wicked  woman  ;  and,  above  all,  pi- 
tied the  prince,  who  did  not  deser%'e  such  ill  for- 
tune.   Though  this  he  found  was  not  the  greatest. 
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when  going  that  night  to  see  his  dear  Leonice,  he 
was  refused  that  pleasure  by  the  positive  command 
of  the  new  queen.  > 

The  poor  young  princess  was  inconsolable  when 
she  was  informed  of  her  sister's  marriage.  She 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  to  torment  her  that  she 
married  the  king,  and  that  she  never  should  see 
the  prince  any  more.  Alas  !  what  complaints  did 
she  make  to  Cephisa.  who  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her;  but  knew  at  the  same  time  she  had  so  just 
cause  to  bewail  her  unliappy  fate,  that  sne  could 
not  forbear  crying  with  her.  In  tiie  mean  time  the 
new  queen's  pleasure  was  somewhat  allayed  with 
grief;  for  she  was  no  sooner  married  to  the  king 
than  she  knew  that  she  was  no  longer  to  look  upon 
the  prince.  Then  she  repented  that  she  had  made 
herself  so  great  an  obstacle  to  what  she  so  much 
desired.  Her  revenge  fell  with  more  violence  on 
her  own  head  than  she  imagined ;  and  the  more 
she  strove  to  take  pleasure  in  rendering  both  the 
objects  of  her  love  and  hatred  miserable,  the  more 
she  found  herself  so  ;  and  couid  not  but  fear  the 
king  would  repent  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  his 
son,  and  would  give  his  consent  that  he  should 
marry  Leonice  to  make  him  amends. 

She  was  no  sooner  struck  with  this  idea,  but  she 
thought  of  preventing  it  while  she  had  the  greater 
influence  over  her  husband.  She  was  not  insensible 
that  a  prince  named  Ligdamon  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  love  with  Leonice  ;  and  tliat  the  young 
princess  conceived  a  mortal  aversion  for  him  by 
reason  of  his  ill  qualities,  and  that  besides  he  was 
very  ugly  and  deformed.  This  prince  tlie  queen 
sent  for,  and  told  hnn,  that  if  he  would  steal  her 
sister  away  and  marry  her,  she  would  find  iiim  the 
way  how;  and  that  he  might  not  fear  the  prince's 
rage,  she  would  give  him  a  guard  to  conduct  tnem 
into  her  province,  where  he  should  be  absolute 
master.  Ligdamon  accepted  tliese  conditions,  so 
conformable  to  his  desires  :  his  delicacy  was  not 
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so  rtfined  as  to  insist  on  an  equal  return  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  if  he  could  possess  Leouice,  he  cared, 
not  by  what  means.  And  the  queen,  pleased  to  find 
him  so  ready  to  obey  her,  dismissed  him,  charging 
him  to  engage  as  many  people  to  assist  liim  as  he 
could,  and  leave  the  rest  to  her. 

That  this  plot  might  succeed  the  better,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  princess  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  temple.  To  this  end,  one  day  when  the  queen 
•was  alone  with  the  king,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  begged  of  him  to  grant  her  the  favour  of  per- 
mitting her  sister  to  be  with  her,  assuring  him  that 
she  should  have  no  commerce  with  the  prince. 
The  king,  who  could  refuse  her  nothing,  and  who, 
since  his  marriage,  had  conceived  a  very  great  ten- 
derness for  her,  consented.  The  queert  had  no 
sooner  got  tliis  leave,  than  she  sent  immediately  for 
the  prince,  to  whom  she  had  never  spoken  since 
she  had  been  his  mother-in-law,  and  told  him,  that 
having  reflected  on  those  misfortunes  she  had 
caused  him,  to  make  him  a  recompense,  she  would 
restore  Leonice  to  him,  for  whom  she  had  asked 
the  king's  leave  to  quit  her  retirement.  The  prince 
knew  not  what  he  ought  to  think,  and  how  so  great 
a  chauge  should  come  about;  and  she  perceived  ' 
his  irresolution :  but  willing  to  persuade  him  that 
she  was  sincere,  said,  '  I  see,  prince,  that  you  don't 
believe  me  ;  but  that  you  may  be  a  witness  of  the 
truth,  give  me  your  hand,  and  lead  me  to  the  place 
which  retains  the  person  who,  of  all  things,  is  most 
dear  to  you.'  '  Ah  !  madam,'  replied  the  prince, 
receiving  her  hand,  which  she  held  out  to  him, 
'  how  much  shall  I  be  obliged  to  you  ;  my  life  will 
be  but  too  small  a  return  for  this  favour.' 

After  these  words  they  went  to  the  temple,  and 
the  queen  showing  the  king's  orders  to  the  great 
vestal,  bid  her  let  her  sister  out.  The  vestal  re- 
plied, that  she  was  ready  to  obey  the  king,  if  the 
princess  would  consent;  but  as  that  temple  was  a 
sanctuary  she  had  made  choice  of,  to  be  under  the 
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protection  of  th?  goddess,  she  could  not  force  her 
to  quit  it.  The  queen  hearkened  to  this  discourse 
with  great  impatience,  and  turning  herself  towards 
the  princess,  said, '  What !  Leonice,  are  you  resolved 
to  live  here  the  remainder  of  j'our  days,  and  will 
you  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  king,  who 
ordered  me  to  bring  you  back  to  the  palace  ?  Do 
you  hate  me  so  much  as  to  choose  a  prison  rather 
than  be  near  me?  Speak,  since  we  must  have  your 
consent.'  '  Why,  madam,'  said  the  prince,  seeing 
her  doubtful  what  to  do,  '  are  you  loath  to  leave 
a  place  which  gives  a  prince  who  adores  you  so 
much  pain  ?  The  queen,  grown  sensible  of  the  mi- 
sery I  endured  in  your  absence,  hath  made  the 
king  my  father  relent;  and  will  you  be  more  in- 
exorable than  he  ?'  *  I  doubt  not  of  the  queer's 
favours,'  replied  Leonice  ;  '  for  though  I  apo  dis- 
posed to  obey,  I  cannot  easily  resolve  to  bid  adieu 
to  this  sacred  place.'  However,  with  some  entreat- 
ing by  the  prince,  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  too^ 
her  leave  of  the  vestal  and  all  her  lovely  compar 
nions,  and  followed  the  queen  to  court,  who  pre- 
sented her  to  the  king ;  by  wliom  she  was  received 
very  coldly,  but  by  the  whole  court  with  all  ima^ 
ginable  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  queen  hersejf 
caressed  her  seemingly  with  a  great  deal  of  ple^ 
sure;  and,  in  her  own  apartment,  swore  she  had 
forgot  all  that  had  happened  before,  and  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  get  the  king's  consent  for  thp 
prince  to  marry  her.  To  this  she  added,  that,  ia 
the  mean  time,  they  should  have  the  liberty,  un- 
Jinown  to  the  king,  of  seeing  one  another  every 
day  ;  and  that,  by  this  piece  of  service,  she  hoped 
she  should  make  amends  for  the  injuries  received 
by  them,  and  should  oblige  them  to  entertain  a 
friendship  for  her. 

The  prince,  who  thought  what  she  said  to  be  all 
sincere,  knew  not  how  to  testify  his  acknowledg- 
ment by  thanks  :  but  the  young  princess,  who  could 
not  persuade  berjelf  into  a  belief  of  what  sjae  said. 
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■was  more  reserved  in  her  joy.  And  after  the  queen 
had  led  her  to  a  magnificent  apartment  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her,  and  whither  the  prince  fol- 
lowed her,  she  told  him  the  distrust  she  had  of  all 
Romelia's  caresses.  The  prince  could  not  approve 
of  this  mistrust  of  the  princess's,  and  was  in  in- 
conceivable transports  of  pleasure  to  see  his  dear 
Leonice  again ;  and  though  he  said  all  the  most 
tender  things  a  violent  passion  could  inspire,  the 
princess  answered  only  by  tears  ;  and  whatever  the 
prince  could  say  to  remove  her  apprehensions,  she 
was  still  assured  that  the  queen  had  concealed 
some  design  in  what  she  did,  and  that  she  should 
pay  dear  for  the  pleasure  she  then  enjoyed  ;  and 
was  not  much  mistaken  in  these  conjectures  :  for 
that  wicked  woman  had  no  sooner  retired  to  her 
own  apartment,  than  she  sent  for  Ligdamon,  to  bid 
him  prepare  against  the  next  night.  Her  rage  would 
not  permit  her  to  wait  longer  for  her  revenge ;  tlie 
prince's  love  for  that  innocent  lady  redoubled  both 
her  passion  and  jealousy,  insomuch  that  she  could 
not  bear  those  precious  moments  they  passed  to- 
gether :  and  though,  through  policy,  she  had  re- 
solved to  defer  it  for  some  days,  she  changed  her 
mind,  and  contrived  every  thing  with  that  minister 
of  her  hatred  for  the  next  night,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  care  to  be  supported  in  all  the  places 
through  which  he  was  to  passj  and  then  he  took 
his  leave. 

1  he  apartment  that  the  queen  had  appointed  the 
princess  was  a  great  distance  from  her  own,  and 
looked  into  the  gardens  ;  so  that,  by  the  means  of 
one  of  the  park-gates  which  opened  into  them,  and' 
was  by  her  orders  left  unlocked,  she  might  be  taken 
away  without  any  great  difliculty.  All  things  being 
ready,  the  queen  appeared  very  merry  that  night, 
and  extremely  complaisant  to  her  sister  ;  and  when- 
she  retired,  embraced,  and  wished  her  a  good  night. 
The  prince,  wlio  could  not  hear  t!ie  thoughts  of 
parting  from  her,  ollered  his  hand  to  conduct  Her ; 
Q2 
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but  was  desired  by  Romelia  not  to  do  it,  for  fea«- 
the  kiug  might  see  him:  but  he,  unable  to  oppose 
the  desire  he  had  of  conversing  with  her  before  he 
went  to  bed,  thouglit  that  when  her  attendants  were 
dismissed  he  should  have  that  happiness,  and  so 
went  and  walked  in  the  gardens;  and  sitting  dowu 
iu  an  arbour  that  faced  her  wmdows,  waited  with, 
impatience  till  she  and  Cephisa  were  alone.  Lig- 
damon,  after  he  had  placed  his  myrmidons,  came 
now  almost  to  the  same  place  to  execute  his  perni- 
cious desigiis;  and  seeing  but  little  light  in  the  pa-, 
late,  and  being  secure  of  Leonice's  guards,  gave 
the  signal  for  his  people  to  advance.  Upon  which 
the  doors  of  the  princess's  apartment  were  opened, 
and  Ligdamon  and  some  of  his  party  went  in  unper- 
ceived  by  the  prince,  the  night  being  dark.  The 
shrieks  of  the  princess  and  Cephisa  alarmed  liim, 
and  he  ran  in  just  as  Ligdamon  was  dragging  her 
along ;  and  at  that  sight,  like  an  enraged  lion» 
drawing  his  sword,  cried  out,  '  Stay,  base  villain,, 
or  with  thy  death  atone  for  thy  insolence.'  Ligda- 
mon, fearing  that  he  was  discovered,  turned  his 
head,  and  looked  pale;  but  seeing  the  prince  alone, 
would  not  vouchsafe  him  an  answer,  but  making  a 
.■*ign  to  his  ruffians  to  stop  him,  kept  still  hold  of 
the  princess.  The  first  who  advanced  received  his 
death  from  the  prince,  and  several  were  sore 
lyounded;  so  that  at  last  he  made  his  way  through 
them;  and  callins;  out  to  Ligdamon  to  defend  him- 
self, gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  arm  as  forced  him 
to  quit  his  hold,  in  the  mean  time,  the  shrieks  of 
tlie  princess's  maids  aweikened  the  whole  court,  and 
the  guards  who  were  not  m  that  confederacy  ran 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  prince  just  when  he  was  oppressed  by 
great  numbers  of  Ligdamon's  party  ;  wlio,  as  sooa 
a^  he  saw  the  guards,  would  have  made  his  escape, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  stroke  which  the  prince 
gave  him,  of  which  he  immediately  died. 
The  poor,  princess  during  this  disorder  was  in  a 
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condition  -worthy  of  pity,  and  implored  Heax'ien  to 
assist  her  dear  prince,  whom  she  expected  to  be  sa- 
crificed every  moment.  But  how  great  was  her 
joy  when  she  saw  the  guards  arrive,  and  Ligdamon 
■weltering  in  his  gore !  whose  followers,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  he  was  dead,  fled  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion, that  in  the  confusion  every  body  was  in,  they 
■were  not  pursued  till  they  were  got  out  of  their 
reach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  was  transported  with 
grief  when  she  was  informed  of  the  ill  success  ef 
her  plot,  which  had  been  the  only  means  of  restot- 
ing  her  sister  to  her  lover :  but  that  she  still  might 
the  better  conceal  her  ill  designs,  she  rose  present- 
ly, and  went  ■*vith  all  her  guards  to  Leonice's  apart- 
ment, to  give  her  an  assistance  which  she  knew  she 
then  stood  in  no  need  of.  She  found  the  princess 
half  dead  with  the  fright,  her  chamber  full  of  blood 
and  dead  bodies,  and  the  prince  on  his  knees,  hold- 
ing one  of  her  fair  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  rfc- 
move  her  tears.  What  a  sight  was  this  to  heir! 
She  was  ready  to  burst  with  rage:  but  restraining 
herself,  at  last  told  her  sister  how  sorry  she  was 
for  the  accident;  when  the  prince,  interrupting  hei", 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  knew  it  to  be  a 
■work  of  her  own  hands  too  well,  and  told  her,  that 
for  the  future  he  himself  would  be  the  princess's 
guard,  to  defend  her  against  all  such  assaults.  The 
queen  denied  it  with  anger;  and  telling  the  prin- 
cess that  she  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer  ih  a 
place  so  horrible,  ordered  her  to  follow  her. 

Soon  after  this  disorder  day  appeared,  and  the 
prince  went  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  insult, 
and  accused  the  queen  as  an  accomplice:  which 
the  king  would  by  no  means  hearken  to ;  but  piro- 
niised  to  allow  Leonice  so  good  a  guard,  that  she 
should  not  be  exposed  again  to  the  like  mnfortune. 
After  this,  the  prince,  not  over  well  satisfied  with 
these  assurances,  went  to  the  princess,  and  swore 
iierer  to  leave  hw.    However,  all  his  precautions 
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^vere  in  vain;  for  the  queen,  perceiving  that  it  lay 
not  in  tier  power  to  separate  tlioie  two  liearts,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  a  fairi*  whom  she  knew  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  told  her,  that  she 
came  to  beg  her  assistance  against  the  prince  her 
son-in-law  and  her  perfidious  sister ;  and  that  by 
revenging  her,  she  might  also  gratify  her  own  pri- 
vate pique.  The  fairy,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  bid 
the  queen  carry  her  only  into  tlie  palace-gardens, 
and  then  leave  the  affair  to  her.  Upon  wliich 
the  queen  returned  home  very  well  pleased,  and 
with  hopes  of  being  delivered  of  her  rival  for  ever. 
And  to  execute  her  part,  in  the  evening  invited 
her  sister  to  talic  the  air  in  the  gardens,  with  very 
few  attendants.  The  prince,  who  never  left  her, 
went  with  them;  which  was  not  so  agreeable  to 
tlie  queen,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  give  his 
hand,  and  the  princess  walked  behind,  leaning  on 
Cephisa's  arm;  when  all  on  a  sudden  she  felt  her- 
self lifted  up  into  the  air  bj'  an  invisible  power. 
She  gave  a  shriek,  which  made  the  prince  stop,  who 
immediately  let  go  the  queen's  hand  to  run  to  the 
assistance  of  his  dear  princess;  but  finding  only 
Cbphisa,  and  hearing  her  voice  in  the  air,  followed 
it  a  long  tUTie,  till  it  lessening  by  degrees,  was  no 
longer  to  be  l:eard,  and  he,  just  ready  to  die  with 
weariness  and  despair,  had  got  a  great  distance 
from  the  palace.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  prin- 
cess was  transported  by  the  fairy  into  an  old  castle, 
built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  craggy  rock,  whicli  no 
mortal  had  ever  climbed  up;  where,  after  she  had 
put  her  under  the  guard  of  a  dragon  with  three 
fiery  tongues,  she  returned  to  the  disconsolate  prince 
in  the  shape  of  a  decrepit  old  woman.  '  Alas! 
■what  brought  you  hither,  prince  r'  said  she.  '  An  i 
invisible  power,'  replied  he,  'hath  carried  away  my  i 
princess,  whom  I  have  followed  as  long  as  I  could  1 
hear  her  voice.'  '  Come,'  said  she,  striking  him  I 
■with  her  wand, '  1  can  lead  you  to  the  place  where  | 
she  is.'    The  prince  followed  her  till  they  came  to  J 
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the  bottom  of  a  rock,  where  the  fairy  pointing  to 
the  castle,  said,  '  Behold  the  place  where  thy  prin' 
cess  is  detained:  if  thou  doubtest  the  truth,  I  will 
show  her  to  thee.'  In  saying  these  words,  sh«  left 
the  prince  overwhelmed  witli  grief;  and  going  into 
the  castle,  took  Leonice  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to 
the  point  of  a  rock.  '  Look,'  said  she,  shovv^ing  the 
princess,  '  1  am  as  good  as  my  word  :  take  her 
from  me,  if  you  are  able.'  And  without  giving 
them  time  to  speak  to  each  other,  dragged  her  into 
her  horrible  prison. 

The  prince  remained  in  the  utmost  consternation 
when  he  saw  his  beloved  Leonice  forced  into  her 
prison;  and  what  increased  his  despair,  was  the 
impossibility  of  delivering  her  from  so  horrible  a 
place.  He  endeavoured  often  to  climb  the  rock,  and 
as  often,  after  two  or  three  steps,  fell  down  again. 
Then  he  thought  of  returning,  to  fetch  workmen  to 
cut  a  track ;  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  not  find: 
ing  his  princess  again,  to  resolve  to  l£ave  her.  And 
in  these  irresolutions,  and  bewailing  himself,  he 
spent  the  night  without  any  hopes  that  the  next  day 
would  make  him  the  more  happy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  was  very  much 
pleased  that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  sister,  but  not 
to  lose  the  prince.  The  king  grew  very  uneasy  for 
his  son,  and  sent  out  parties,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
find  him,  which  increased  his  melancholy.  He  re- 
pented, but  too  late,  of  the  ill  usage  he  gave  his 
and  began  to  conceive  an  aversion  for  the 
queen:  which  never  disturbed  her;  for  by  her  in- 
trigues she  had  made  sure  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  prince's  absence  alfected  her 
more  than  her  husband's  coldness. 

She  went  again  to  the  fairy,  to  ask  where  the 
prince  was,  and  what  she  had  done  with  her  sister. 
The  fairy  told  her,  she  could  give  her  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  both  in  that  miserable  condition  to 
which  her  hatred  had  reduced  them.  The  queen 
seemed  very  desirous  of  it;  and  the  fairy  imme- 
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diately  transported  her  to  the  castle  -where  thfe 
unfortunate  Leonice  was  kept,  whom  slie  found 
chained  to  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  from  whence  she 
could  see  the  prince  without  ever  being  perceived 
by  him,  and  guarded  by  a  watchful  and  terribl* 
dragon  which  never  slept.  The  barbarous  queen, 
overjoyed  at  her  misery,  instead  of  comforting  her, 
loaded  her  with  reproaches ;  to  which  the  princess 
returned  no  answer,  but  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly 
upon  the  prince,  whom  she  saw  endeavouring  tO 
climb  the  rock  ;  which  the  queen  observing,  and 
turning  about,  beheld  that  object  of  her  love  and 
hatred  just  when  he  had  found  a  better  tracked 
path,  and  began  to  mount  with  moie  ease.  At  this 
sight,  and  for  fear  he  should  deliver  her  rival,  sht 
shrieked  out:  but  the  fairy  assured  her  she  had 
nought  to  fear;  and  that  the  dragon  would  securt 
her,  should  he  get  to  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
prince  pursued  the  path,  and  the  hopes  of  assisting 
his  princess  gave  him  fresh  strength,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  greyhound  bitch  tied  to  a  ragged  piece  of 
that  rock,  and  just  strangled.  This  object  raised 
compassion  in  his  breast  j  and  going  up  to  the  poof 
creature,  with  some  difficulty  broke  the  chain.  But 
how  great  was  his  surprise,  to  see  the  greyhound,  a& 
soon  as  at  liberty,  become  a  woman !  He  steppfed 
back ;  but  that  beautiful  person,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said,  '  Be  not  afraid,  prince,  of  the  enchant-' 
ment  which  you  yourself  have  broken.  1  am  of 
the  race  of  the  fairies,  and  have  a  great  many  gifls, 
which  I  will  bestow  on  you.  But  my  power  is  li- 
mited. The  envious  fairy,  who  keeps  thy  princi 
a  prisoner,  liath  tied  me  to  this  rock  for  many  yeart 
under  that  form  you  released  me  from,  because  I 
■was  beloved  by  a  great  many  princes,  who  despised 
her.  I  have  waited  your  coming  with  great  impa- 
tience;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  your  service  to 
me,  and  out  of  revenge,  will  do  what  I  can  for  yo«. 
Go,'  said  she,  '  into  tliat  cavern,'  showing  him  all 
opening  that  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  '  and  pllt 
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00  the  armour  you  will  find  there,  and  fear  not 
the  dragon,  for  you  shall  assuredly  vanquish  him; 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  wait  for  you  by  yon« 
der  brook,  which  purls  over  those  pebbles.'  After 
these  words  she  left  him;  and  the  prmce,  as  sooa 
as  he  could  put  on  the  armour,  pursued  his  way 
to  the  castle  gates  ;  and  the  fairy  seeing  him  ad- 
vance, detached  the  dragon  from  the  princess  to 
those  gates.  The  prince  without  dismay  pressed 
hard  with  his  lance  in  his  hand  upon  that  fright- 
ful monster,  which,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  dread- 
ful hissing,  flew  into  the  air,  to  fall  plumb  upon 
him;  which  the  prince  being  aware  off,  stepped 
back,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  that  monster's 
extension  of  his  wings,  ran  his  sword  directly  into 
his  belly,  that  he  died  at  his  feet. 

The  fairy  no  sooner  saw  this  action,  but  taking 
hold  of  the  princess,  notwithstauding  her  cries, 
carried  her  away  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  victorious  prince  entered 
tlie  castle  with  precipitation  to  deliver  his  prin- 
cess :  but,  O  heavens !  how  great  was  his  despair 
when  he  found  none  but  Romelia  !  His  bloody 
sword  fell  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  remained  some 
time  insensible,  when  the  presence  of  that  wicked 
woman  rekindling  his  rage,  he  went  directly  up  to 
her;  'What  hast  thou  done  with  my  princess?* 
said  he,  in  a  menacing  air :  '  Restore  her  to  me, 
or  expect  the  just  punishment  for  thy  crimes.* 
She  is  not  in  my  power,'  replied  tlie  queen,  who- 
seemed  unconcerned  at  tlie  prince's  threats  :  '  the' 
fairy  no  sooner  saw  that  you  had  conquered  the- 
dragon,  but  she  removed  her  hence.  Witness,  ye- 
powers!  how  I  trembled  when  I  saw  you  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  that  terrible  monster,  and  with  ho^ 
much  more  violence  I  love  thee  than  thy  Leonice, 
who,  I  observed,  during  the  combat,  seemed  over- 
joyed with  hopes,  and  never  so  much  as  changed 
colour  for  fear  you  should  not  succeed.  Wilt 
fiiou   never  be   sensible  cf  thy  error?  Thou   be« 
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lievest  that  thou  art  beloved  by  her,  and  art  not : 
'tis  only  in  my  heart  thou  canst  find  that  ardent 
passion  so  worthy  of  thine.' 

The  prince  would  not  liave  borne  so  malicious  a 
discourse  so  long,  if  his  grief  to  find  that  his  pri 
cess  was  again  forced  away  had  not  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  answer  her.  He  was  more  unhappy 
than  ever,  to  have  his  Leonice  snatched  away  just 
when  he  thought  to  deliver  her  ;  and  besides,  km 
not  which  way  to  go  after  her.  In  this  deplor- 
able state  he  could  not  tell  what  to  resolve  on; 
and  without  minding  what  Romelia  said,  employ, 
ed  his  thoughts  how  to  find  the  princess  ;  and  at 
last  remembering  that  tlie  fairy  Greyhound  told 
him  that  she  would  wait  for  him  at  the  brook,  he 
believed  slie  might  serve  him  again.  A\ith  this 
tbouglit,  and  not  looking  upon  the  queen,  he  went 
out  of  the  castle  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  and 
climbed  down  the  rock  with  as  much  haste,  with- 
out regarding  Romelias  cries,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  disdain,  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  after  him, 
and  fell  into  that  cavern  from  whence  the  prir 
liad  his  arms,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

The    prince   made   all   imaginable    haste   to  the 
brook,  where  he  found  the  fairy  Greyhound  wai 
ing  for  him.    '  Well,  generous  prince,'  said  she,  ' 
see    you   have  vanquished  the   monster.'    '  Alas 
replied    lie,    '  of  what    use   is  my   victory    to   ra^ 
since  1  have  not  delivered  my  princess,  and  know 
not  where  to  look  for  lier  ?'    '  Never  fear,'  em^w 
ed   the    compassionate   fairy,   '  we   shall  find  her.' 
And  bidding  the  prince  stay  a  little,  left  him,  and 
returned    soon   after   with    a  horse    in   her    hand, 
■tthicii  slie  bid   him   mount;  and   showing   him  a 
track  which  lay  by  the  brook  side,  told  him   that 
would  lead  him  to  a  suuteiraneouo  cave,  where  his 
princess  was;  that  the  gate  was  suarded  by  mon- 
sters tlial  were  half  men  and  half  serpents,  wliich 
would  oppose  his  entrance  ;  but  that  he  need   but  | 
present  his  shield  to   them,  and  not  make  use  of 
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l)is  sword  and  lance ;  that  after  he  had  overcome 
them,  he  would  meet  with  a  furious  lion,  which 
»vas  the  last  guard  the  princess  had;  and  also, 
that  when  he  came  near  her  he  should  show  his 
shield,  which  would  hinder  the  wicked  fairy  from 
iaking  her  away  as  before. 

The  prince  thanked  the  fairy  in  few  words ;  and 
inounting  the  horse,  and  following  the  track  with- 
out stopping  a  moment,  arrived  in  a  short  time  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  It  was  guarded,  as 
the  fairy  had  told  him,  by  monsters ;  to  which  the 
prince  no  sooner  presented  his  shield  than  they 
fitood  motionless,  were  changed  into  their  former 
shapes  of  men,  who  throwing  themselves  at  the 
prince's  feet,  swore  to  employ  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  acknowledge  their  deliverance  from  the 
malicious  fairy's  enchantment,  and  that  he  might 
command  them  for  ever.  '  I  only  ask  your  assist- 
ance,' replied  the  prince,  '  to  set  an  unhappy  prin- 
cess at  liberty,  who  is  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  in- 
human fairy  in  this  cave.'  And  then  he  led  them 
into  it,  and  saw  at  the  further  end  of  that  fright- 
ful den  the  princess  chained  by  the  middle,  and  p. 
terrible  lion  lying  by  lier.  What  a  sight  was  thb 
for  the  prince !  who  desirous  to  free  her  from  so 
miserable  a  condition,  gave  a  shout,  which  roused 
the  Ijon.  The  prince  went  directly  up  to  him 
without  any  dismay  before  the  rest  came  up,  ran 
his  spear  into  his  throat  as  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  that  he  might  not  lose  any  time,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  sides :  but  notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  both  the  wounds,  the  furious  creature 
Sew  upon  him,  when  the  men  tliat  were  freed  bjr 
him  came  into  the  aid  of  their  benefactor,  and 
gave  him  so  many  wounds  that  he  died  instantly. 
The  prince  no  sooner  found  that  he  was  rid  of  his 
inemy,  than  he  ran  to  his  princess,  and  presenting 
lis  miraculous  shield,  her  chains  fell  off,  and  that 
"rightful  den  was  changed  into  a  magnificent  pa- 
ace,  out  of  which  tlaere  came  a  great  number  of 
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beautiful  persons,  to  rejoice  with  the  princess  for 
hers  and  their  own  deliverance. 

The  men  who  followed  the  prince  shouted  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  these  ladies,  and  threw  them- 
selves at  their  feet,  to  testify  their  gladness  to 
find  them  again;  while  the  prince,  who  never  ob- 
served what  passed,  was  at  the  princess's  knees 
expressing  the  most  violent  passion  that  love  e 
inspired.  '  Once  more  then,  my  dear  princess, 
said  he,  '  I  see  you  again;  and  the  cruel  gods 
wearied  out  with  my  sufferings!'  'Alas!  my  deal 
prince,'  answered  Leonice,  '  1  am  so  unhappy  tha' 
I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  enjoy  this  pleasure 
and  I  doubt  the  implacable  Romelia  is  now  in 
venting  some  new  torments.'  '  Fear  nothing, 
cried  the  fairy  Greyhound,  who  appeared  tha 
moment,  '  Your  misfortunes  are  ended  as  well  a 
mine.  The  queen  is  punished  for  all  her  crimes 
the  envious  fairy  has  no  more  power  over  yoi 
and  you  are  absolute  mistress  in  this  palace 
■which  your  generous  lover  has  restored  me,  am 
nothing  shall  interrupt  your  happiness.' 
princess  beheld  so  many  surprising  things  at  c 
that  she  knew  not  what  answer  to  make ;  whei 
the  prince,  who  knew  and  had  made  trial  of  th 
fairy's  kindness,  thanked  her  with  a  sincere  ac 
knowledgment  both  for  himself  and  his  belovei 
Leonice  ;  and  till  then  had  not  taken  notice  o 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  cave  into  a  palace,  r 
of  the  many  illustrious  persons  who  stood  abou , 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  all  these  gentlemen  a 
ladies  pressed  forward  to  pay  their  respects  to  th 
fairy  their  princess,  who,  for  all  she  had  beei 
transformed  into  a  greyhound,  was  the  sovereig: 
of  that  palace  and  all  the  country  about  it. 

Leonice  could  not  recover  her  amazement,  a 
would  have  asked   her  lover  a  thousand  question 
at  once  to  clear  up  that  adventure  :  but  the   prii 
cess  fairy,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  told  her  it  \v. 
not  then  a  proper  time  ;  that  she  stood  in  need  < 
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some  repose ;  and  that  the  next  morning  her  cu- 
riosity should  be  satisfied.  After  that  she  led  her 
into  a  chamber  that  shone  all  over  with  gold  and 
jewels,  where  soon  after  there  was  served  up  a 
nice  supper ;  and  as  soon  as  tlie  cloth  was  taken 
away  again,  she  retired  to  give  her  the  liberty  of 
enjoying  the  prince's  company  in  private.  O  how 
tender  was  their  conversation  !  They  could  have 
spent  the  night  with  pleasure  together,  if  Leonice 
had  not  been  afraid  of  offending  against  the  rules 
of  decorum,  by  permitting  her  lover  to  stay  too 
late. 

In  the  morning  the  fairy  princess  paid  her  a  vi- 
sit, to  inquire  how  she  did  ;  and  embracing  lier, 
said,  '  The  obligation,  my  dear  princess,  that  I 
owe  to  your  prince  is  so  great,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  acknowledge  it,  but  by  making  him  master 
of  all  that  he  hath  restored  me  to.'  *  Madam,' 
replied  Leonice,  '  the  prince  that  you  say  hath 
served  you,  is  so  sensible  of  the  favours  he  has 
received  from  you,  that  I  believe  he  ought  to  re- 
turn you  a  thousand  thanks:  but,  madam,'  conti- 
nued she,  '  you  promised  to  inform  me  how  you 
came  acquainted,  and  of  the  surprising  changes  I 
saw  yesterday.'  'That  I  will,'  replied  the  fairy 
princess,  '  and  am  not  sorry  that  my  deliverer,' 
said  she,  seeing  the  prince  come  in,  to  whom  Leo- 
nice beckoned  to  sit  down  and  say  nothing,  '  should 
be  a  witness.' 

'  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  of  all  the 
dominions  that  he  had  once  been  master  of,  (but 
that  story  is  too  long  to  tell  you  now)  had  no 
more  left  than  this  castle  and  the  country  about 
it.  He  married  a  princess  of  the  fairy  race,  who, 
knowing  that  she  should  die  soon  after  1  was  born, 
endowed  me  with  all  the  gifts  she  was  mistress  of. 
3Iy  father  died  also  when  I  was  very  young,  and 
left  me  mistress  of  this  small  sovereignty.  My 
court  was  gallant,  and  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
persons  of  both  sexes :  nothing  but  pleasure  was 
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to  be  seen  in  every  one's  countenance ;  and  hardly 
a  day  past  without  feasts  or  tournaments,  made 
by  all  the  princes  about  me.  This  envious  fairy, 
my  neighbour,  her  court  was  as  empty  as  mine 
was  crowded;  and  jealous  of  my  happiness,  she 
sought  all  the  ways  imat;inable  to  make  me  miser- 
able. One  day,  when  we  were  ail  dressed  for  a 
fine  ball,  and  washing  my  hands,  I  had  forgot  to 
put  a  ring  again  upon  my  finger  which  my  mother 
had  given  me  to  prevent  all  enchantments ;  and 
ehe  being  in  my  chamber,  and  perceiving  my  for- 
getfulness,  and  willing  to  make  use  of  that  op- 
portunity, followed  us  to  the  ball,  where  we  danced 
a  long  time,  and  she  was  never  taken  out.  Out- 
raged at  this  blight,  she  got  in  a  passion,  and 
Striking  the  floor  three  times  with  her  wand.  Cursed" 
race,  said  she,  in  a  frightful  tone,  feel  the  power 
of  her  whom  ye  have  despised.  At  the  same  time 
the  women  became  as  motionless  as  statues,  and 
the  men  half  serpents,  without  the  sense  of  know- 
ing what  they  were  before  ;  and  my  palace  was 
changed  into  a  horrible  den.  Then  coming  up  to 
me,  and  catching  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  she 
dragged  me  to  the  rock  where  you  found  me,  me- 
tamorphosed me  into  a  greyhound,  and  chaining 
me  fast  to  the  solid  stone,  and  leaving  me,  said, 
with  a  mocking  smile,  For  an  example  to  all  those, 
who,  not  knowing  their  own  strens;th,  despise  those 
who  have  power  to  de'5tro3  them,  thou  shalt  re- 
main in  this  miserable  state  till  a  prince  more 
miserable  than  thyself  shall  come  hither  to  seek  for 
his  princess.  And  after  these  words  she  left  me 
overwhelmed  with  despair.  While  I  remained  in 
this  state,  a  great  many  years  rolled  away  ;  and 
when  1  least  thought  of  your  coming,'  said  she  to 
the  prince,  'through  the  length  of  time  wherein  I 
endured  so  much,  you  arrived,  and  compassionating 
my  misfortunes,  broke  my  chain,  and  with  amaze- 
ment beheld  my  sudden  change.  You  know  what 
followed  since  by  your  extraordinary  courage  :  you 
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have  given  liberty  to  your  beloved  princess  and  all 
my  unhappy  subjects.  How  enraged  is  the  envious 
fairy  that  it  is  no  longer  in  her  power  to  hurt  us  ! 
And  how  great  a  pleasure  is  it  to  me,  to  bestow  on 
the  beautiful  Leouice  all  those  gifts  my  dying  mo- 
ther left  me  !  Youth  and  beauty  she  shall  carry 
with  her  to  tlie  grave ;  pleasures  shall  crowd  after 
her  steps ;  and  all  places  wherever  her  bright  eyes 
shall  shine,  shall  abound  with  all  that  can  satisfy 
magnificence  or  ambition  ;  while  the  sweets  that 
love  prepares  for  ye  both  shall  be  uninterrupted. 
For  you,  prince,  the  only  sorrow  that  shall  attend 
your  days,  I  shall  now  reveal  to  you.  The  king 
your  father,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  years,  and  the  gnef  of  losing  you,  and  full  of 
remorse  for  the  injury  done  you  by  marrying  Ro- 
melia,  died  within  tliese  two  days  ;  and  your  king- 
dom wants  your  presence.  Go  there  with  your 
lovely  princess,  and  fill  a  throne  worthy  of  you  and 
her.  T  iiave  prepared  an  equipage  that  shall  second 
your  impatience.' 

After  these  words  the  fairy  rose  off  her  seat,  and 
embracing  them  both  with  tenderness,  led  them, 
without  listening  to  their  thanks,  to  a  chariot  of 
goW  adorned  with  diamonds,  drawn  by  flying 
dragons ;  and  having  bid  them  a  last  adieu,  she 
soon  lost  sight  of  them,  leaving  them  to  go  to  their 
own  kingdom  ;  where  they  soon  after  arrived,  and 
•where  they  finished  their  days  with  all  tlie  plea- 
sures a  mutual  love  can  create,  when  attended  with 
■wisdom  and  beauty. 
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TYRANNY  OF  THE  FAIRIES 
DESTROYED. 


The  power  of  the  fniries  was  arrived  to  so  great 
an  height,  that  the  greatest  princes  of  the  world 
were  afraid  of  displeasing  them ;  and  that  cursed 
generation  became  so  formidable  by  the  punish- 
ments tliey  inflicted,  that  few  or  none  were  so 
hardy  as  to  disobey  them.  Their  rage  was  not  to 
be  satiatied,  but  by  changing  the  most  amiable 
persons  into  the  most  friglitful  monsters  :  and  if 
they  gave  not  immediate  death,  they  made  tliem 
languish  away  in  the  most  miserable  condition. 
The  impossibility  of  being  revenged  of  them,  ren- 
dered them  the  more  imperious  and  cruel.  But  of 
all  tlie  persons  whom  they  made  the  most  unhappy, 
was  the  princess  Philonice,  whose  natural  charms 
made  them  desirous  to  match  her  to  one  of  their 
kings. 

Eig  witii  this  thought,  one  day,  when  she  was 
walking  out  witii  Jier  mother,  tliey  took  her  away, 
without  any  regard  to  the  cries  eitlier  of  the  mo- 
ther or  the  daughter.  The  young  princess  was 
about  twelve  years  old  ;  and  for  lier  age  was  a 
master-piece  of  nature,  both  for  tlie  beauty  of  her 
body  and  mind.  But  to  make  her  an  amends  for 
tiie  violence  they  had  done  her,  they  transported 
her  to  a  charming  palace,  situate  between  two  littie 
hills,  in  a  valley  tiiat  abounded  with  whatever 
might  delight  the  eye,  and  even  excelled  the  valley 
of  Tempe,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  poets.  Aa 
eternal  spring  reigned  ihere  :  the  gardens  were  full 
of  caaa Is,  fountains,  and  orange- trees,  which  formed 
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shades  proof  against  the  most  piercing  sun.  In 
short,  Avhatever  nature  and  the  fairy  art  could  af- 
ford, was  found  in  this  enchanted  abode. 

The  young  princess,  insensible  to  all  these  won- 
ders, was  seized  with  a  melancholy,  that  would 
have  raised  pity  in  any  but  those  merciless  fairies  : 
however,  they  committed  her  to  the  care  of  the 
most  hum-dne  and  tender  among  them,  whose  name 
was  Serpenta,  with  orders  to  let  her  have  no  com- 
merce with  any  body.  Serpenta,  to  execute  their 
commands,  immediately  raised,  at  one  end  of  the 
garden,  a  magnificent  pavilion,  whither  she  led 
riulonice,  and  gave  her  for  a  companion  a  young 
girl  they  had  taken  away  at  two  years  old,  whose 
;  was  Elisa,  with  several  pretty  creatures  be- 
sides to  divert  iier.  One  part  of  the  day  she  em- 
ployed her  in  working  gold,  tissue,  and  fine  em- 
broidered silk;  and  tiie  rest  in  dressing  herself  in 
ly  habits,  full  of  diamonds  and  pearls :  in 
short,  she  let  her  want  for  nothing  that  she  thought 
could  please  a  young  person,  but  was  cautious  how 
sJie  mentioned  the  monster  for  wliom  they  designed 
for  tlie  time  was  not  come  when  they  intended 
to    consummate  that  so   disagreeable   a   marriage, 

id  they  had  a  mind  to  use  her  to  their  customs 
before  they  pronounced  her  misfortune. 

Sometimes  she  would  take  her  a  walking  into 
those  before-mentioned  pleasant  places,  and  making 
her  to  take  notice  of  all  the  beauties  they  abounded 
■with,  told  her,  that  if  slie  was  obedient  to  her 
nands,  she  should  one  day  be  mistress  of  them ; 
but  must  take  care  how  she  merited  her  ill-will, 
for  that  she  knew  as  well  how  to  punish  as  re- 
ward. While  the  fairy  was  talking  after  this 
naanner,  Philonice  seeing  two  turtles,  tliat  seemed 
very  tame,  sitting  by  the  canal-side,  was  very  de- 
iirous  of  them,  and  asked  leave  to  catch  th.em,  and 
:;arry  tiiem  to  her  pavilion.  '  I  cannot  grant  your 
'equest,'  said  the  fairy,  '  for  the  fate  of  those  two 
)irJs  is  never  lo  leave  the  canal.    They  were  for- 
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merly  a  beautiful  prince  and  princess,  for  whom 
we  had  taken  a  great  afifection,  aiKi  loved  each 
other  with  extraordinary  tenderness :  but  when  i 
our  thousfhts  tended  most  to  their  happiness,  they  i 
happened  to  see  one  of  our  sisters,  whose  skin  was! 
covered  with  turtle-feathers,  which  she  carefully] 
concealed,  bathing  in  this  canal ;  who,  vexed  to  be: 
discovered,  wished  they  might  never  tell  what 
they  had  seen,  and  might  become  turtles  them-< 
selves :  at  the  same  time  throwing  water  in  their 
faces,  they  immediately  changed  their  nature,  and 
became  doves,  as  you  see  tliem ;  and  under  that 
new  form,  preserving  tlieir  tenderness,  never  leave 
one  another,  but  pass  away  their  time  in  bewailing 
their  ill  fortunes.'  Here  are  many  examples  of 
our  power  besides,'  continued  the  fairy  ;  '  all  the 
statues  that  you  see  along  these  terrasses,  were  for- 
merly the  subjects  of  a  powerful  neighbouring 
prince,  who,  before  these  gardens  were  made,  and 
we  had  this  liabitation,  saw  us  one  night,  by  moon- 
light, dancing  in  this  valley,  and  ridiculing  our 
actions  and  postures,  so  much  provoked  us,  that  we 
couverted  them  into  statues,  and  placed  them 
afterwards  where  they  now  stand.' 

This  discourse  increased  Philonice's  fear ;  she 
promised  to  oDey  tliern,  and  never  to  incur  their 
displeasure,  though  the  thing  appeared  to  them 
very  difficult :  nevertheless  Philonice  grew  hand- 
somer and  handsomer  every  day,  and  became  the 
deliglit  of  tlie  fairies ;  who  seeing  her  perform 
every  thing  that  they  enjoined,  caressed  her,  and 
loaded  her  with  presents  ;  and  at  last  entertaineii 
so  great  a  friendship  for  her,  that  she  had  liberty  to 
go  wherever  she  pleased  without  the  fairy  Ser- 
penta  :  and  if  she  could  have  forgot  her  mother  aUd 
country,  she  might  have  led  a  very  happy  life.  She 
loved  Elisa  with  a  passion,  of  which  that  young 
person  was  deserving  ;  for  ner  temper  was  so  sweet) 
it  was  impossible  to  forbear  having  an  inclmation 
for  her.    And   one  evening,  when  it  was  very  jiot, , 
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as  they  were  walking  in  a  grove  of  citrons  some 
distance  from  their  tent,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
night  charmed  them  so  much,  that  they  could 
not  resolve  to  retire  early ;  they  saw  a  woman 
coming  towards  them,  with  a  handkerchief  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  dried  up  the  tears  which 
trickled  fast  down  her  cheeks.  So  melancl:oly  a 
sight  created  pity  in  these  youns  persons,  who  ad- 
vanced both  at  the  same  time  to  ask  her,  what 
troubled  her;  but  v.ere  prevented  by  the  fright 
they  were  put  in  by  a  great  dragon  that  sallied 
out  from  behind  a  large  bush,  and  clasped  the  wo- 
man about  the  neck,  who,  instead  of  being  afraid, 
caressed  him  again ;  and  she  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  he  laid  himself  so  tenderly  by  her,  that 
Philonice,  not  doubing  but  there  was  some  mystery 
in  that  form,  approached,  to  be  informed  of  an 
adventure  which  inspired  her  with  so  much  curio- 
sity ;  when  she  heard  that  afflicted  person,  re- 
doubling her  tears,  say  to  the  dragon,  '  How  long, 
ray  dear  Philoxipus,  shall  I  behold  you  so  etifle- 
rent  from  yourself?  Will  our  cruel  enemies  never 
have  done  persecuting  us  ?  And  ought  tliey  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  tears  I  have  shed  '  Or 
rather,  when  will  that  adorable  prmcess,  who  is 
said  to  be  born  for  tae  good  of  mankind,  come  and 
break  our  chains  by  destroym:^  these  iiateful  fairies, 
whose  tyrannic  power  extends  but  too  far?' 

Philonice  could  not  for  >ear  fetching  a  sigh  at 
this  woman's  discourse,  who,  turnmg  her  head  to 
see  from  whence  it  came,  and  perceivms  tlie  prin- 
cess, was  afraid  lest  she  might  be  one  of  the  fairies, 
and  tlierefore  rose  up  to  be  gone.  Philonice  per- 
ceiving her  fright,  and  accosting  her,  said,  '  Be 
not  afraid,  madam  ;  we  are  unfortunate  persons, 
and  detained  here  as  well  as  youtself,  are  sensibly 
concerned  at  your  complaints;  and  if  we  can  com. 
ft>rt  you  in  your  misfortunes,  we'll  do  it  with  all 
our  hearts.'  •  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  ma- 
dam,' answered  tliat  beautiful  person,  •  to  find 
VOL.   II.  R 
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here  any  one  capable  of  compassion  ;  for  you  are 
the  first  that  I  have  met  with  for  these  five  years, 
that  I  have  been  kept  here  by  the  fairies  with  my 
unhappy  Philoxipus,  pointing  to  the  dragon.'  '  I 
■wish  to  Heaven  !'  replied  the  princess,  '  that  it  was 
in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  your  misfortunes; 
you  should  see  1  would  not  waste  time  in  pitying 
you  :  but  since  that  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  do,  re- 
fuse me  not  that  dull  pleasure,  and  tell  us  by  what 
cruel  fate  you  was  brought  hither.'  'The  story  is 
now  too  long,'  replied  the  stranger;  'our  impla- 
cable enemies  may  take  my  too  long  absence  ill : 
for  they  allow  me  but  an  hour  in  a  day  to  see  my 
lovely  dragon  in,  and  that  is  a  favour  which  I  ob- 
tained by  my  tears  of  tlie  fairy  Serpenta,  who  is 
the  only  one  that  is  sensible  of  pity:  but  to-morrow 
at  this  time,  I  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.'  Pliilo- 
nice  promised  to  meet  her,  and  then  left  her  to  spend 
the  small  remaining  time  with  her  dear  dragon. 

This  object  struck  the  young  princess  and  her 
companion  so  deeply,  that  they  could  not  sleep  all 
that  night;  and  the  fairy  Serpenta  going  into  her 
chamber  the  next  morning,  found  her  so  much  con- 
cerned, that  she  asked  lier  the  reason  of  it.  Phi- 
lonice  was  too  cautious  to  inform  her ;  but  telling 
her  she  was  not  well,  followed  her  to  the  palace, 
where  all  the  fairies  were  assembled  together. 
All  that  day  she  spent  with  impatience  for  the 
hour  of  rendezvous  ;  which  drawing  near,  she  took 
her  leave  of  her  imperious  mistresses,  to  meet  with 
her  dear  Elisa  and  the  afflicted  If.dy  :  but  fortune 
prepared  another  adventure  for  her.  Instead  of 
taking  the  path  to  the  citron  grove,  they  followed 
another  without  observing  it,  which  brougiit  them 
upon  a  great  terrace  that  overlooked  the  valley;, 
from  whence  they  might  behold  all  tlie  beauties  of 
nature.  They  were  suiprised  to  find  that  they  had 
missed  their  path,  and  going  the  direct  way  from 
thence  to  the  grove,  found  on  the  turning  of  an 
alley  a  man  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  yew-tree,  wh» 
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seemed  to  be  asleep.  This  novelty  made  tbem 
stop:  they  had  never  seen  any  men  there  before; 
and  the  young  Elisa,  who  had  been  kept  there  al- 
most ever  since  she  was  born,  asked  the  princess 
what  creature  it  was;  and  spoke  so  loud,  that  the 
stranger  waked,  and  arose  with  all  precipitation  at 
the  sight  of  two  such  beautiful  ladies  ;  and  seeing 
them  about  to  run  away,  got  before  them,  and 
Stopped  them  :  '  What,  am  I  so  unhappy,'  said  he, 
addressmg  himself  to  Philonice,  whose  natural 
beauty  struck  him,  '  as  to  create  in  you  any  fear? 
And  have  you  the  cruelty  to  punish  ms,  by  leaving 
me  in  so  much  haste  V  '  We  are  so  little  used,'  re- 
plied the  princess,  stopping,  '  to  see  such  persons, 
that  we  are  somewhat  amazed.  It  may  be  danger- 
ous for  us  to  stay  here  now  the  night  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced;  for  you  undoubtedly  know  not  the  place 
jou  are  in,  since  3'ou  slept  so  quietly.  This  is  the 
abode  of  fairies,  who  will  not  forgive  your  entering 
here  without  their  leave  ;  therefore  be  gone  imme- 
diately, lest  you  make  trial  of  their  anger;  and  let 
us  go,  for  fear  we  should  be  taken  for  accomplices 
of  your  crime.'  'Alas,  madam!'  cried  the  stran- 
ger, '  I  regard  not  the  fairies'  power  when  in 
danger  of  losing  jou ;  for  though  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  you,  I  am  very  sensible  I  can 
never  leave  you  all  my  life  :  and  was  I  to  undergo 
the  most  severe  punishments,  which  you  seem  to 
threaten  me  with,  1  cannot  enough  praise  Heaven 
for  having  separated  me  from  my  attendants,  to 
show  me  a  beauty  so  accomplished  as  you  are. 
But  what  demon,  adverse  to  tlie  pleasure  of  man- 
kind, keeps  you  concealed  in  this  place,  unknown 
to  mortals  ?'  '  'lis  my  misfortune,'  replied  the 
princess,  'that  I  have  been  kept  here  several  years.' 
•  Ah!  madam,'  answered  the  stranger,  '  if  it  is 
against  your  will  that  you  are  confined  in  this 
sweet  abode,  you  need  but  command  whither  I 
shall  conduct  you,  and  I'll  do  it  at  the  hazard  of 
my  life,  without  asking  any  other  recompense  than 
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to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  at  your  feet.'  '  "NTo, 
generous  stranger,'  answered  Philonice,  '  I  cannot 
accept  of  your  obliging  offers :  you  cannot  deliver 
me  out  of  their  cruel  hands;  and  I  snail  expose 
you  in  vain  to  danaer.  Only  take  care  that  tliey 
don't  discover  you :  make  haste  to  leave  this  place 
while  it  is  in  your  power:  take  iny  advice  tnis 
time,  and  fly,  both  for  your  own  repose  and  mine.' 
And  after  these  words,  she  took  Elisa  by  the  arm, 
and  went  away.  The  stranger  could  not  reiolve 
to  retire  from  that  fatal  place  till  he  knew  the  lia- 
bitatiou  of  that  beautiful  person;  and  therefore 
followed  her  at  a  distance,  and  saw  her  go  into  lier 
pavilion.  lie  gazed  a  long  time,  and  observed  the 
place  that  contained  the  lovely  object  of  his  grow- 
ing  passion  ;  but  fearing  to  be  surprised  by  day, 
he  returned  the  same  way  he  came,  without  being 
perceived  by  the  guards  that  were  posted  about  the 
gardens. 

J  he  princess  all  this  time  had  forgot  the  aflflicted 
lady  :  the  meeting  with  the  stranger  employed  her 
thoughts  all  night,  and  when  day  appeared  she  had 
not  closed  her  eyes ;  tlie  generosity  with  which  he 
Oilered  to  free  her  from  her  confinement,  had  so 
filled  her  with  acknowledgment:  in  short,  a  violent 
passion  had  seized  on  her  heart  before  she  was  sen- 
sible of  It.  She  spent  all  the  day,  as  she  luid  done 
the  niglit,  with  an  uneasiness  she  was  quite  a  stran- 
ger  to  ;  and  when  it  was  night,  Elisa  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  appointment  she  had  made  the  night 
before;  whither  she  led  her,  who  all  the  while 
seemed  regardless,  till  the  presence  of  the  aftlicted 
fair-one.  whom  she  found  with  her  dear  dragon, 
roused  her  out  of  iier  lethargy.  She  made  an  apo- 
logy for  her  not  coming  according  as  slie  promised; 
and  then  sitting  down  by  her,  begged  of  iier  to  gra- 
tify her  curiosity;  which  the  stranger  did  without 
further  entreaty  in  these  words. 

'  My  parents,'  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  Phi- 
lonice, '  held  a  considerable  rank  in  the  court  of 
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one  of  the  most  potent  princes  in  the  world,  and 
made  it  their  greatest  pleasuie  to  deserve  by  their 
actions  the  honour  of  being  born  his  subjects,  a 
happiness  envied  by  all  the  world.  Never  king 
was  better  beloved  by  subjects,  and  more  feaied  by 
his  enemies.  VNhenever  he  conquered  new  pro- 
vinces, he  had  no  occasion  to  augment  his  troops 
to  keep  them  ;  for  his  new  subjects,  thinking  them- 
selves happy  under  his  government,  would  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  support  it.  He  is  tlie  master  of  our 
heaits  as  well  as  foi tunes,  and  the  pleasure  and 
teiror  of  the  world.  He  is  al  ways  ready  to  reward, 
slow  to  punish,  and  easy  to  forgive.  But  whither 
does  my  zeal  for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  praise  carry 
me,  while  1  w  rong  his  worth  by  daring  to  speak  of 
it?  tut  to  tell  you  my  story,  madam,'  continued 
she,  *  my  mother  had  no  other  child  but  myself, 
and  named  me  Cleonice.  I  was  educated  with  all 
possible  caie;  and  my  easy  disposition  to  learn 
■wliat  WHS  taught  me,  made  my  instructors  take  a 
pleasure  in  me,  and  my  prtrents  dote  on  me.  My 
mother  was  generally  at  an  estate  she  had  near  to 
this  fatal  place;  and  one  day,  as  slie  and  I  were 
■walking  abroad,  she  had  a  great  desire  to  consult 
a  famous  astrologer  that  lived  hard  by,  in  a  solitary 
cave,  ccnceniing  my  fortune.  Accordingly  we  went 
to  him ;  and  after  he  had  cast  my  nativity,  he  told 
us,  that  1  should  be  very  unhappy,  till  a  princess, 
that  Heaven  had  sent  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
should  come  to  destroy  the  posver  of  those  furies, 
•who,  under  the  name  of  taines,  weie  the  terror  of 
the  whole  world. 

♦  We  returned  very  much  dissatisfied  with  my  ho- 
roscope ;  and  some  time  after,  my  father  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  marrying  me  to  a  son  of  his 
brother's,  wlio  was  a  very  handsome  and  accom- 
plished young  lord.  I  hough,  to  be  plam  with  you, 
our  inclinations  had  prevented  the  choice  of  our 
parents,  we  loved  with  great  tendeiness,  and  were 
overjoyed  to  receive  their  commands   to   regard 
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each  otlier  as  two  persons  that  were  shortly  to  be 
united.  We  waited  impatiently  for  the  happy  daj', 
f.nd  when  tliat  came,  thought  nothing  could  disturb 
our  felicity.  But  alas!  how  long  did  it  last,  and 
what  deadly  sorrows  have  we  since  undergone  ! 
Scarce  had  we  enjoyed  four  months  tocretiier,  but 
Philoxipus,  my  dear  husband,  being  inforrried  that 
a  monstrous  dragon  laid  all  our  lands  waste  by  the 
daily  murders  lie  committed  on  men  and  beasts, 
ordered  his  servant*  to  be  ready  the  next  morning, 
to  go  with  him  to  assist  his  tenants  to  kill  tliis 
monster.  I  did  what  I  could  to  dissuade  him 
against  it;  but  all  my  tears  and  entreaties  were  to 
no  purpose.  lie  went  out  by  break  of  day ;  and 
Notwithstanding  he  forbid  me,  I  followed,  and 
would  attend  him  in  that  fatal  enterprise.  We 
S,Oon  got  to  this  dragon's  den,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  forest ;  where  our  people  letting 
fly  their  arrows  and  javelins,  provoked  him  so 
much,  that  be  came  towards  Philoxipus,  and  with 
frightful  hissings  and  extended  wings  flew  upon 
him,  when  my  husband  stepping  backwards,  and 
taking  his  opportunity,  pierced  his  heart  with  his 
sword ;  but  at  the  same  time,  oppressed  with  the 
monster's  weight,  fell  under  him,  and  was  covered 
all  over  with  his  venomous  blood.  But,  O  hea- 
vens !  how  great  was  my  surprise,  when,  going  to- 
wards my  dear  husband,  I  saw  him  changed  into 
the  shape  of  the  same  monster  he  had  destroyed, 
and,  crawling  on  the  earth,  bend  his  course  to  this 
place.  I  followed  him  with  all  his  tenants,  who 
were  all  but  me  restrained  by  an  invisible  power 
from  entering  these  gardens  ;  and  what  has  become 
of  them  since  1  know  not.  For  my  part,  a  troop  of 
fairies  received  me  with  terrible  menaces,  to  re- 
venge on  us  the  death  of  a  monster  that  was  so  dear 
to  them  ;  and  without  suffering  me  to  see  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  their  rage  any  more,  forced  me  to  go 
in  that  pavilion  you  see,  and  there  abandoned  me 
to  my  despair.    What  tears  have  I  shed  since  that 
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fatal  moment!  At  last  the  fairy  Serpenta,  more 
sensible  of  pity  than  her  sisters,  compassionating 
my  misfortune,  after  four  years'  imprisonment,  al- 
lows me  to  be  an  hour  in  a  night  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Phiioxipus,  who  spends  his  miserable  day^s 
under  this  bush,  in  expectation  of  the  time  when 
he  may  mix  his  horrid  hissings  with  m^^  sighs.  And 
if  death  was  in  our  power,  we  should  have  put 
an  end  to  our  misfortunes  long  ago,  having  no 
other  prospect  but  in  the  weak  hopes  of  the  astrolo- 
ger's  prediction.' 

Here  Cleonice  finished  her  relation  with  a  tor- 
rent of  tears,  that  flowed  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 
'  How  sensible  am  I  of  your  misfortunes,'  said  Phi- 
lonice,  embracing  her ;  '  and  how  much  1  compas- 
sionate poor  Phiioxipus !  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  you  both  happy!  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  in  your  former  state  of 
bliss,  and  enjoy  with  you  the  presence  of  your 
king,  for  whom,  though  I  am  not  his  subject,  you 
have  inspired  me  with  respect.'  '  You  are  in  all 
things  so  obliging,  madam,'  replied  Cleonice,  '  that 
I  know  not  how  to  return  your  favours.  But  I 
must  now,  the  hour  is  almost  expired,  think  of  re- 
tiring; otherwise  Serpenta,  displeased  at  my  long 
absence,  will  punish  me  severely.'  The  princess 
told  her,  she  should  be  sorry  to  increase  her  mis- 
fortunes, instead  of  assuaging  them;  and  after  that 
they  parted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stranger  found  bis  retinue 
again  at  day-break,  and  went  and  lodged  at  a  vil- 
lage a  small  distance  from  the  fairy  palace,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  way  into  those  gardens,  to  see  Philo- 
nice  once  more.  With  this  design,  after  dinner,  he 
took  horse  again,  attended  only  by  one  gentleman, 
and  made  a  tour  round  that  enchanted  place.  And 
knowing  the  princess's  pavilion  again,  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  cried  out,  'Be- 
hold the  place  which  conceals  the  greatest  beauty 
in  the  world!'  and  then  observed  the  most  conve- 
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nient  place  for  him  to  get  in :  and  at  nigiit,  leavin* 
his  servant  with  his  horses,  to  wait  for  him  at  a 
small  distance  off,  went  thither  directly,  and  got 
into  the  great  path  that  led  to  Philouice's  tent; 
but  not  daring  to  go  into  it,  hid  himself  in  a  little 
thicket  hard  bj'.  He  had  not  been  there  long  be- 
fore he  saw  Elisa  and  her  come  out,  taking  their 
walk  towards  him.  He  went  and  met  them  with 
all  precipitation,  and  was  at  her  feet  almost  before 
she  perceived  him.  '  Why,'  said  she,  starting 
back,  '  do  you  come  again,  to  expose  j'ourself  to 
those  misfortunes  I  told  you  ofr'  'Alas!  madam," 
replied  the  stranger,  '  there  are  none  so  great  to 
me  as  the  being  deprived  of  seeing  you,  after  my 
eyes  had  been  once  so  much  blessed.  Witness,  ye 
divine  powers,  how  much  I  have  endured  since  yes- 
terday, in  the  cruel  apprehensions  of  not  finding 
you  again  !  Therefore,  charming  lady,  envy  me  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you :  my  love  asks  it  with 
all  ardour,  with  which  it  inflames  my  heart.  Be 
not  afraid  1  shall  be  discovered,  I  have  found  out 
a  safe  way ;  and  if  my  presence  can  be  us  pleasing 
to  you  as  yours  is  delightful  to  me,  I  may  visit  you 
every  night,  and  tell  you  all  the  tenderness  my  vio- 
lent passiou  inspires  me  with.  But,  adorable  fair- 
one,  you  give  me  no  answer:  perhaps  you  did 
not  hear  wiiat  I  said."  '  Indeed,'  replied  the  prin- 
cess, '  T  am  in  so  much  pain  for  fear  we  should  be 
found  heie,  and  at  the  same  time  so  desirous  to 
grant  what  you  ask,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do.' 
'  Hear  me,'  said  he,  '  and  banish  all  your  fears.' 
•  Well  then,'  replied  she,  '  I  must  believe  you.' 
And  presenting  him  her  hand  to  raise  him  up,  led 
him  and  Elisa  to  a  little  box  in  the  midst  of  the 
grove ;  and  having  shut  the  door,  they  all  thi  ee  sat 
down  on  a  crimson  velvet  carpet,  where  the  prin- 
cess seemed  earnest  to  know  who  he  was,  and  what 
brought  him  to  that  abode  of  the  fairies. 

Ihe  stranger,  to  satisfy  her,  said  his  name  was 
Anaxander;  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  most  power* 
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ful  prince,  who  from  liis  infancy  had  designed  to 
marry  him  to  a  daughter  of  his  own  sister,  who  had 
married  a  neighbouring  prince ;  and  that  while 
they  were  treating  about  this  alliance,  the  young 
princess  was  taken  away  as  she  was  walking  out 
witli  her  mother.  'Alas!'  cried  Philonice,  no 
longer  able  to  conceal  herself,  '  you  now  behold 
that  unhappy  princess,  whom  the  fairies  forced 
away  from  her  mother,  and  transported  hither, 
without  ever  informing  me  what  they  design  to  do 
with  me.'  '  How  !'  answered  Anaxander,  in  amaze- 
ment, '  are  you  the  Philonice  designed  for  nie,  for 
the  loss  of  whom  I  have  grieved  so  much .''  *  Ye?, 
undoubtedly  I  am,'  replied  the  princess.  '  Ah  ! 
then,  my  princess,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  effect 
you  had  upon  my  heart  the  first  time  1  saw  you. 
None  but  the  adorable  Philonice  could  have 
wounded  it  so  deeply ;  and  certainly  the  gods,  the 
protectors  of  my  ancestors,  conducted  me  hither, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  adoi- 
ing  you.'  '  I  was  as  much  embarrassed  as  you,' 
answered  Philonice,  blushing,  '  at  the  esteem  which 
I  could  not  help  entertaining  for  a  man  I  had  never 
beheld  before  ;  so  much  tlie  nearness  of  blood  spoke 
in  my  heart.'  '  Ah !  madam,'  said  the  prince, 
'  that's  cruel,  not  to  let  nie  think  it  the  effect  of 
inclination.'  '  That  we'll  talk  of  another  time,'  said 
the  princess,  smiling.  '  But  tell  me  some  news  of 
my  mother.'  '  The  princess  your  mother,'  said 
Anaxander,  '  in  despair  for  losing  you,  is  not  to  be 
comforted,  though  it  is  so  long  since  you  have  been 
viway,"  but  leads  a  very  melancholy  life.  And  for- 
my  part,  madam,'  continued  he,  '  seeing  that  my 
father,  when  all  Europe  besides  was  in  war,  lived 
in  peace,  I  got  his  leave  to  make  a  campaign  with 
a  neighbouring  prince.  With  this  intent  I  left  my 
father's  dominions,  and  crossing  this  kingdom,  ar- 
rived that  night  that  you  found  me  on  the  terrace 
in  a  large  forest  abounding  with  a  hundred  different 
tracks,  thatJed  as  many  several  ways ;  and  1  ridirrg 
Rr2 
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faster  than  my  attendants,  and  they  taking  a  -wrong 
road,  were  separated  from  me,  -which  I  knew  no- 
thing of  till  night  had  overtaken  me.  But  per- 
ceiving by  the  moon-light  a  gate  unguarded,  I 
alighted  from  off  my  horse,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and 
came  into  these  gardens,  the  beauties  of  wnich  ra- 
vished my  senses.  I  admired  a  long  time  from  oflF 
the  terrace  the  varieties  of  the  valley,  and  at  length, 
•weary  with  my  journey,  laid  me  down,  and  fell 
asleep.  But,  O  heavens !  how  agreeably  was  I 
awakened  by  your  presence,  and  concerned  when 
you  left  me!  I  was  resolved  to  see  you  again, 
-whatever  the  consequence  might  be :  1  followed 
you  to  your  tent,  and  afterwards  retiring,  found  my 
attendants. 

'  From  that  moment  my  thoughts  were  employed 
about  seeking  you  out,  and,  thanks  to  my  good  for- 
tune, I  have  found  you ;  and  nothing  now  is  want- 
ing to  complete  my  happiness,  if  my  adorable  prin- 
cess will  but  listen  to  me  favourably  ;  consider,  too 
charmmg  Philonice,  how  much  you  are  obliged  to 
it,  both  by  the  will  of  your  parents,  who  destined 
us  for  each  otlier  from  our  infancy,  and  that  of  the 
gods,  who  seem  to  explain  themselves  by  this  mi- 
raculous meeting ;  and  sure  my  ardent  passion 
may  merit  some  return.' 

'  1  own,'  replied  I'hilonice,  '  that  my  mother  com- 
manded me  to  receive  you  as  a  man  designed  for 
my  husband.  But,  prince,  my  fortune  is  much  al- 
tered:  1  depend  no  longer  on  a  tender  mother:  I 
am  in  the  power  of  fairies,  who  will  not  let  me 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  inclination.  Should 
I  answer  your  tenderness,  you  would  be  but  the 
more  unhappy.  Think  rather  of  forgetting  me : 
follow  the  first  design  that  brought  you  hither,  and 
come  no  more  into  this  unfortunate  abode.'  '  How 
can  my  princess  believe,'  replied  the  prince.  '  that 
I  am  able  to  follow  the  advice  you  give  me,  to 
leave  you,  and  forget  you  ?  >  o,  my  dear  Philonice, 
think  not  that  I  have  any  other  business  but  to  se« 
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and  adore  you.  'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  endea- 
vour to  frighten  me  with  the  power  of  the  fairies  : 
they  cannot  liinder  me  from  seeing  you,  if  you  per- 
mit me.  You  need  but  meet  me  every  evening  in 
this  grove,  with  that  lovely  maiden,'  pointing  to 
Elisa,  '  and  take  no  furtlier  care  for  me  :  I  can  con- 
ceal myself  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  if  you 
suffer  me  but  sometimes  to  gaze  on  yours.'  '  You 
shall  resolve  on  that  to-morrow  at  this  time,'  re- 
plied Elisa,  finding  that  Philonice  made  no  answer; 
'  for  it  is  time  we  retire  to-night,  for  fear  our  con- 
duct should  be  suspected.'  '  What's  that  you  have 
engaged  for  us,  Elisa  ?'  said  the  princess  suddenly. 

♦  Ah !  madam,'  interrupted  the  prince,  '  don't  refuse 
me  the  favour  the  charmmg  Elisa  grants  me :  if 
you  do,  I  cannot  leave  this  place,  whatever  misfor- 
tunes may  happen.'     '  Well  then,'  said  Philonice, 

*  let  to-morrow  be  the  last  time.'  After  these  words 
she  left  Anaxander,  who  durst  not  reply  ;  but  leav- 
ing the  deferring  of  so  cruel  a  sentence  to  the  next 
day,  went  to  find  his  gentleman  and  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  fairy  Serpenta  met  Phi- 
lonice going  to  her  pavilion,  and  asked  her,  where 
she  had  been  so  late?  Ihe  young  princess  at  first 
trembled  at  the  severity  of  the  manner  she  spoke 
to  her ;  but  soon  recovering  herself,  told  her,  she 
had  met  with  Cleonice,  whose  afflictions  raised  iu 
her  so  much  compassion,  that  she  could  not  resolve 
to  leave  that  miserable  lady  sooner.  After  that, 
she  told  her  Cleonice's  whole  story ;  and  pursuing: 
the  discourse,  desired  her  not  to  take  it  ill  if  she 
spent  her  evenings  with  that  unhappy  person.  Ser- 
penta, touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  Cleonice, 
gave  her  consent,  provided  she  took  care  not  to  let 
any  of  her  sisters  see  her.  Philonice  thanked  the 
fairy,  and  bidding  her  good  night,  went  to  bed,  but 
not  without  some  discourse  with  Elisa  about  the 
fright  they  were  iu.  The  next  day  they  spent  in 
contriving  how  to  keep  the  prince  from  being  dis- 
«ov«red,  for  they  were  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
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be  met  by  some  of  those  fairies,  either  when  he 
was  coming  into  or  going  out  of  those  gardens ; 
and  at  last  they  concluded,  that  tliey  must  never 
see  him  again,  or  keep  him  in  an  arbour,  or  the 
little  hut  in  the  grove.  After  they  had  concerted 
these  measures,  they  went  in  the  evening  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  found  Anaxander, 
to  whom  the  princess  told  the  fright  she  had  been 
in,  meeting  Serpenta;  and  then  took  an  opportunity 
to  tell  him,  that  they  might  no  longer  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  discovered,  and  he  must  come  no 
more  into  so  dangerous  a  place. 

Anaxander  hearkened  to  this  discourse  with  im- 
patience, and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  speaking, 
said,  '  I  see  very  well,  madam,  that  you  rrpent  of 
the  favours  you  have  shown  me;  that  you,  insen- 
sible of  the  miseries  I  shall  endure  by  not  seeing 
you,  would  abandon  me  to  the  most  terrible  afflic- 
tion. Yes,  cruel  maid,  you  may  deprive  me  of  the 
liberty  of  seeing  you,  but  cannot  hinder  me  from 
inhabiting  the  same  places  you  do,  from  breathing 
the  same  air,  and  seeing  you  sometimes  pass  by 
rae  :  perhaps  Elisa  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  she 
will  hear  my  complaints,  and  receive  my  last 
sighs.'  '  The  princess,'  replied  Elisa,  with  a  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  prince  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed, '  is  so  far  from  not  having  a  design  to  see  you, 
that  we  have  resolved  that  you  shall  not  stir  out  of 
this  grove;  I'll  take  upon  myself  the  care  of  fur- 
nishing you  with  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  and  we  will  come  and  visit  you  as 
often  as  we  can.'  '  Ah!'  replied  Anaxander,  '  how 
much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Elisa,  for  giving 
me  this  proof  of  Philonice's  kindness!  And  how, 
lovely  princess,  could  you  talk  to  me  in  so  cruel  a 
manner?  What,  had  you  a  mind  to  make  trial  of 
my  tenderness,  and  to  see  if  your  presence  v/as 
dear  to  me  ?'  '  Indeed,'  said  Philonice,  '  I  am  so 
much  concerned  for  fear  of  being  found  out,  that  I 
no  sooner  resolve  on  a  thing  but  I  presently  repent 
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of  it.  The  idea  of  the  implacable  rage  of  the  fai- 
ries, which  is  always  present  in  my  tlioughts, 
frightens  me  so  much,  tiiat  I  fancy  every  moment 
that  you  aie  a  wolf,  lion,  or  some  other  terrible 
creature,  and  that  I  am  following  you  as  the  me- 
lancholy Cleonice  does  her  dear  dragon.'  '  Isow, 
my  princess,'  cried  Anaxander,  '  the  fairies  may  do 
what  they  will  with  me ;  after  those  words  pro- 
nounced from  your  fair  mouth,  death  itself  is  wel- 
come. '  Indeed,'  said  the  princess,  blushing,  '  those 
words  have  escaped  my  lips  before  I  was  aware; 
but  since  my  heart  hath  expressed  itself  with  so 
much  tenderness,  I  repent  not,  if  you  will  but  de- 
serve those  advantageous  sentiments.' 

Anaxander  swore  a  thousand  times  to  his  beloved 
Philonice,  to  adore  her  always  with  the  same  ar- 
dour, whatever  ditficulties  might  arise  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  passion.  After  this  they  resolved,  that 
he  should  stay  some  days  in  the  summer-house  in 
the  grove;  and  for  fear  Cleonice,  not  being  inform- 
ed that  she  had  told  Serpenta  she  was  lier  sister, 
should  let  a  word  slip,  Philonice  went  to  her,  and 
returned  to  call  on  Elisa,  whom  she  left  with  the 
prince,  from  whom  tliey  soon  parted,  and  retired  to 
their  tent,  where  having  no  desire  to  sleep,  they 
entered  into  a  conversation  relating  to  whatever 
had  happened. 

Among  all  the  living  creatures  that  the  fairy 
Serpenta  had  given  the  princess,  there  was  an  ape, 
that  had  been  a  young  beautiful  lady,  and  one  of  a 
pleasant  wit,  but  malicious,  and  above  all,  excelled 
in  mimicking.  It  happened  one  day,  as  this  lady 
was  walking  out  with  some  of  her  companions,  she 
saw  at  a  distance  an  old  woman  coming  towards 
them,  who  had  something  so  indolent  and  slow  in 
her  motion,  that  she  took  a  distaste  against  her, 
and  imitated  her  so  well,  tliat  she  set  all  the  com- 
pany laughing ;  though  it  proved  to  her  own  cost. 
The  old  woman,  who  was  one  of  the  fairies  of  this 
plac*,  to  punish  her,  changed  her  immediately  into 
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an  ape,  and  transported  her  to  this  new  abode  ; 
where,  under  that  new  form,  she  still  preserved 
her  natural  envious  and  malicious  temper :  and 
■when  the  fairy  Serpenta  made  a  present  of  her  to 
the  princess,  she  ordered  her  to  observe  every  thing  ■ 
she  did,  and  gave  her  the  liberty  of  her  speech 
when  she  had  any  thing  to  tell  her. 

This  mischievous  ape  had  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  against  Philonice,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  to  exercise  her  tongue; 
and  having  heard  the  princess's  and  Elisa's  con- 
versation, she  thought  she  had  enough  to  satisfy 
her  malice.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  fairy  Serpenta 
come  into  the  tent  the  next  day,  she  made  a  sign 
to  her,  that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  upon  which 
the  fairy  went  to  her;  and  slie  told  her  that  she 
knew  a  great  deal,  but  could  not  tell  her  before 
Philonice.  The  fairy  told  her  she  would  come 
again  in  the  evening,  when  the  princess  was  gone 
out;  but  bid  her  be  sure  not  to  tell  her  any  lies, 
for  if  she  did,  she  would  punish  her  more  severely 
than  her  sister  had  done. 

When  it  was  night,  Elisa  carried  the  prince 
something  to  eat,  and  the  princess  went  to  the 
grove  of  citrons;  and  the  fairy  in  the  mean  time, 
curious  to  know  what  the  ape  had  to  say,  went 
directly  to  the  pavilion,  wheie  that  mischievous 
imp  gave  her  an  account  of  all  she  had  heard  those 
young  creatures  talk  of,  and  told  her,  that  she  saw 
Elisa  loaded  with  eatables,  which  she  told  Philo- 
nice  she  was  going  to  carry  to  a  prince.  Away 
went  the  fairy  at  this  news  to  the  citron  grove, 
very  much  enraged  against  the  princess,  to  see  if 
the  ape  spoke  truth,  and  determined  to  find  out 
the  mystery;  and  just  as  she  had  parted  from  Cleo- 
nice,  found  her,  and  followed  her  to  the  summer- 
house  in  the  grove.  Ihere  she  was  soon  informed 
of  what  she  wanted  to  know  ;  for  the  prince  no 
sooner  saw  Philonice,  but  he  told  her  he  was  ready 
to  die  with  impatience  to  see  her  again ;  that  he 
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could  not  live  under  that  hard  restraint;  and  that 
if  she  had  any  kindness  for  him,  she  would  con- 
sent that  he  should  deliver  her  from  those  barba- 
rous furies,  and  conduct  her  to  her  mother,  who 
.  had  languished  many  years  for  the  grief  of  losing 
her.  '  For  my  part.'  said  Elisa,  '  1  thmk  you  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  follow  a  prince,  who  was  destined 
for  you  by  those  who  had  a  right  of  disposing  of 
you,  since  he  promises  to  deliver  you  from  this 
confinement,  and  carry  you  to  your  mother.  '  But 
Elisa,'  replied  Philonice,  '  do  you  tiiink  tiiat  I  dote 
so  much  upon  this  unhappy  abode,  and  that  I 
would  not  accept  of  Anaxauder's  proposals,  if  I 
thought  them  feasible  r'  'Ah!  cruel  fair,"  inter- 
rupted tlie  prince,  '  'tis  only  your  unwillingness 
renders  them  impossible ;  I  have  vainly  flattered 
myself  with  having  a  part  in  >oui  heart;  you  have 
sucked  in  with  time  the  barbarity  of  these  devils  in 
the  shapes  of  women,  and  witn  joy  will  beliold  my 
death,  since  30U  will  not  consent  to  my  just  pro- 
posals.' '  Well  then,'  said  the  princess,  '  I'll  follow 
you,  whatever  happens;  but  when  the  thunder  falls 
upon  you,  remember  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  pow  er 
to  secure  you.' 

Ihe  fairy  could  not  bear  this  discourse  any 
longer,  but  appe;ired  as  the  princess  had  done 
speaking,  who,  as  well  as  i,lisa,  was  ready  to  die 
with  fear.  '  What  could  make  thee  so  bold,  auda- 
cious youth,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  Anax- 
ander,  '  to  come  to  this  place  without  our  leave, 
and  to  be  so  vain  as  to  think  to  take  this  princess 
away  from  us?  Dost  thou  believe  that  we  have 
educated  her  with  so  much  caie  for  thee?  Not- 
withstanding all  thy  fine  projects,  thou  shalt  never 
see  her  more;  therefore  be  gone  immediately,  for 
fear  I  punish  thee  more  severely.'  '  Alas  !  cruel 
fairy,'  replied  Auaxander,  '  what  punishment  can 
be  so  horrible  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  sight  of  my 
princess  ?  if  ever  you  have  been  sensible  of  pity, 
sliow  it  now,  by  favouring  two  hearts  united  by 
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love,  and  restoring  me  Philonice.'  '  I  o^m,'  replied 
the  fairy,  '  if  I  was  mistress  of  tliat  princess's  fate, 
I  would  grant  you  what  you  desire  ;  for  my  heart, 
more  i;iclinable  to  pity  than  to  punish,  would  ea- 
sily forgive  thee  a  crime  of  which  love  made  tiiee 
guilty  :  but,  Anaxander,  I  am  only  the  princess's 
guardian ;  she  is  a  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  sis- 
ters, and  I  must  take  a  specinl  care  of  what  they 
commit  to  my  charge :  therefore  once  more  I  say, 
retire  and  leave  this  princess  in  quiet,  if  thou 
wonldst  not  create  her  new  misfortunes.' 

*  Take  no  care  of  me,  madam,'  replied  Philonice, 
emboldened  by  the  fairy's  goodness,  '  if  you  deprive 
me  of  seeing  Anaxander.'  '  But  Philonice,'  an- 
sv/ered  the  fairy,  '  don't  you  dread  my  anger,  v,  hen 
you  make  so  open  a  confession ;  what's  become  of 
that  obedience  you  promised  to  show  to  my  will  ?' 
'  I  confess,  madam,'  replied  the  princess,  '  I  deserve 
all  your  anger  ;  I  acknowledge  my  fault,  but  cannot 
repeiit:  the  commands  of  a  mother  I  love,  and  my 
inclination,  which  attaches  me  to  this  prince,  may 
perhaps  stand  for  a  sufficient  excuse  to  you,  if  you 
would  but  follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart. 
Ah !  madam,  hU  the  unfortunate  persons  in  this 
place  have  found  the  effects  of  your  compassion, 
and  shall  I  be  the  only  unhappy  person  among 
them?'  '  It  is  not  in  my  power,'  said  the  fairy,  '  to 
give  you  to  this  prince,  since  you  are  designed  for 
another.'  '  How!'  cried  Philonice,  '  designed  for 
another!  Xo,  madam,  that's  in  vain;  you  may  in- 
flict on  me  the  most  cruel  punishments,  but  cannot 
be  mi-.tress  of  my  will.'  'Ah!  my  dear  princes;,' 
said  Anaxander,  '  how  much  am  I  obliged  to  you 
for  so  much  goodness  !  'Tis  I,  my  princess,  who 
must  deliver  you  from  this  tyranny,  and  will  pun- 
ish with  death  the  person  for  whom  they  design 
you,  were  he  guarded  by  all  the  furies;  for  no 
person  shall  possess  Philonice,  and  I  live.'  'Alas!' 
said  Elisa,  who  had  not  yet  spoke,  '  these  menaces 
only  provoke  the  good  fairy;   rather  implore  her 
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powerful  aid  :  she  expects  only  your  obedience  to 
allay  your  misfortunes.  If  she  cannot  render  you 
altogether  happj',  yet  her  heart  is  not  void  of  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  for  that  charming  princess; 
make  nse  of  it,  and  depend  upon  ray  word  you  will 
not  be  long  insensible  of  the  effects  of  her  compas- 
sion.' '  Farewell,  Anaxander,'  said  Philonice,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  '  let  us  believe  Elisa,  and  yield 
to  our  fate,  since  we  cannot  do  otherwise.'  The 
prince  took  hold  of  the  princess's  hand,  and  kissed 
it  in  so  great  a  transport,  that  he  had  almost 
disarmed  Serpenta ;  who,  that  they  might  not  per- 
ceive her  sentiments,  whicli  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible,  pulled  Philonice  by 
the  arm  very  roughly,  and  made  her  go  into  her 
tent,  leavins  the  poor  prince  in  the  most  deplorable 
state  imaginable.  He  followed  his  dear  princess 
with  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  could,  when  Elisa  made 
a  sign  to  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  she  would 
come  and  bring  him  some  news. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fairy  Serpenta  shut  Phi- 
lonice into  her  tent,  with  orders  not  to  stir  out  till 
she  came  again  ;  and  without  saying  wliat  she  fur- 
ther resolved  to  do,  left  her.  But  O  heaven  !  how 
miserable  was  that  poor  princess's  condition  !  Elisa 
Could  not  comfort  her  in  the  least;  the  imagina- 
tion only  of  being  married  to  some  monster,  put 
her  into  so  honid  a  despair,  that  she  could  scarce 
breatlie  for  sishing  and  sobbing,  and  in  that  melan- 
choly manner  spent  the  whole  night.  As  soon  as 
it  was  day,  the  fairy  came  into  her  room ;  •  Philo- 
nice,' said  slie,  '  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  get 
my  sisters  to  consent  to  give  you  your  liberty ;  I 
have  boasted  of  your  lover's  merit,  and  told  them, 
that  it  was  a  good  action  to  restore  a  princess  to 
her  mother,  and  to  endow  you  with  all  the  gifts 
that  lay  in  our  power,  that  you  had  never  dis- 
pleased us.  and  it  was  unjust  to  force  a  princess 
to  stay  with  us  against  her  inclination  :  but  all  my 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.    They  told  rae,  thej 
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had  taken  yoii  away  on  purpose  to  bestow  you 
upon  the  king  of  monsters,  and  ordered  me  to  pre- 
pare you  for  it.'  '  Alas!  madam,'  said  Philonice, 
'  you  shall  sooner  prepare  me  for  death  than  that 
fatal  marriage  !  What  will  become  of  poor  Anax- 
ander,  if  he  never  sees  me  more  ■'  '  1  can  let  you 
see  that  prince  again,'  replied  tlie  fairy;  '  but  as  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  bestow  you  upon  him,  that 
indulgence  will  but  make  you  the  more  miserable ; 
therefore  resolve  sooner  to  obey  my  sisters,  than  to 
love  a  prince,  whose  you  can  never  be  while  we 
have  power.'  '  Sure,'  cried  Philonice,  '  it  cannot 
last  long ;  for  Heaven,  wearied  with  so  much  in- 
justice, will  not  always  abandon  unhappy  mortals 
to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  your  barbarous  sisters.  I 
see,  I  see,'  cried  she  in  a  prophetic  manner,  '  that 
adorable  princess  promised  by  the  gods,  coming  to 
loose  our  chains,  and  reduce  your  sisters'  power 
only  to  find  out  new  inventions  to  embellish  this 
place.  Methinks  I  behold  those  furies  turning 
great  wheels  in  a  river  hard  by,  to  furnish  this  en- 
chanted palace  and  gardens  with  water;  and  by 
tlieir  bitter  yells  and  cries,  more  horrible  than 
those  of  the  unfortunate  persons  they  changed  into 
wild  beasts,  they  make  all  that  pass  by  think  hell 
broken  loose.  But  for  you,  madam,'  continued  the 
princess,  '  who  never  consented  to  the  mischiefs 
your  wicked  sisters  have  done  in  the  world,  you 
shall  not  be  one  of  their  number;  the  princess 
knows  as  well  how  to  reward  as  punish  :  she  wiU 
distinguish  you  from  the  rest,  by  committing  these 
beautiful  gardens  to  your  care,  where  you  will  eo- 
joy  the  happiness  of  her  august  presence,  and  be 
caressed  by  her,  while  your  sisters  repent,  but  too 
late,  of  all  their  cruelties.' 

Serpenta  hearkened  to  this  discourse  of  the  prin- 
cess with  amazement,  and  was  sensible  she  was 
inspired  by  some  divinity,  because  that  prophecy 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  their  empire ;  but 
there  was  no  other  mention,  made  of  the  time,  only 
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that  it  should  come  to  pass  in  the  reign  of  a  most 
powerful  and  victorious  prince ;  and  though  they 
saw  that  prince  perform  the  most  surprising  things, 
and  obtain  tlie  greatest  victories,  yet  they  still  flat- 
tered themselves  he  was  not  the  person  meant  by 
the  oracle,  and  that  that  day  whereon  a  princess 
should  be  born  who  would  prove  fatal  to  their  em- 
pire, was  not  yet  arrived.  But  the  fairy  finding 
all  these  things  confirmed  by  Philonice,  perceived 
that  their  ruin  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  resolved  to 
inform  her  sisters  of  it,  that  they  might  consult 
how  to  avoid  the  impending  danger;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  told  the  princess,  that  she  did  not  take 
her  words  for  a  prophecy,  but  rather  looked  upon 
them  as  the  efl'ect  of  her  rage,  telling  her,  that 
their  power  had  been  of  long  continuance,  and 
would  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  After  that, 
she  promised  to  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to 
make  her  happy,  and  assured  her  that,  if  she  could 
not  obtain  any  thing  of  licr  sisters,  that  while  she 
was  under  her  care  she  would  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  prince;  and  then  left  her,  to 
go  and  acquaint  the  other  fairies  with  what  had 
happened,  who  were  all  frightened,  and  the  more, 
because  the  fairy  Envy  told  them,  that  having  a 
mind  to  change  a  prince  that  had  displeased  her 
into  a  bear,  she  could  not  do  it.  The  fairy  Ran- 
cour also  complained,  that  she  could  not  do  all 
the  mischief  she  wished  ;  and  in  sliort,  in  their 
fear  for  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  they  con- 
sulted their  magic  book,  and  found  Philonice's  pro- 
phecy to  be  very  true.  Enraged  at  their  hard  fate, 
which  they  saw  draw  so  nigh,  they  redoubled  their 
cruellies,  of  which  Philonice,  we  may  believe,  had 
her  share.  They  immediately  sent  Serpenta  for  her, 
and  loading  her  with  injuries,  told  her  she  must 
prepare  to  marry  the  husband  they  had  provided 
for  her  the  next  day;  and  ordered  Serpenta  to 
show  her  her  spouse  in  the  icy  hall. 
The  fairy,  for  fear  of  provoking  her  sisters  more. 
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took  the  princess  by  the  hand,  and  carried  her 
into  the  hall,  where  the  prince  of  monsters  waited 
for  her.  He  was  like  the  Polyphemus  of  the  poets, 
but  he  had  a  hog's  snout,  whicii  rendered  his  voice 
so  very  terrible,  that  poor  Pliiioni^e  was  ready  to 
die  away  with  fear,  when  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
consent  to  marry  him.  And  when  the  princess 
•with  tears  told  him,  she  should  prefer  death  a 
thousand  times  before  him,  the  monster,  without 
being  the  lea->t  moved  by  them,  no  more  than  the 
hateful  fairies  be.*'ore  him,  told  her  she  must  make 
him  amends  for  the  torments  he  had  endured,  and 
think  soon  of  obeying  him;  and  tlien  went  from 
her  without  the  least  emotion  of  pity.  Serj  enta 
carried  lier  back  again  to  her  tent,  more  like  a 
dead  corpse  than  a  livmg  person,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  comfort  her.  conveyed  the  prince  to  her  in 
a  thick  cloud,  and  dissolving  that  vapour,  led  him 
close  to  her,  saying,  '  1  liave  brought  Anaxander 
here  to  you,  concert  your  measures  together:'  and 
then  left  them. 

The  prince  was  transported  with  joy  to  see  his 
princess  again,  but  could  not  guess  what  made  her 
so  insensible  of  all  his  endearing  expressions,  and 
to  be  in  tears.  Elisa  bore  her  company  in  this 
melancholy,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  get  one 
word  out  of  either  of  them.  '  Why,'  my  princess,' 
said  Anaxander,  '  will  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  of 
those  tears?  1  flattered  myself,  that  my  presence 
might  have  somewhat  allayed  your  misfortunes, 
and  that  the  pleasure  of  knowing  all  the  love  you 
have  inspired  me  witii,  might  suspend  your  grief: 
do  you  believe  that  I  am  less  concerned  ?  Yet, 
charmed  at  the  opportunity  1  have  of  swearing  an 
eternal  constancy  to  you,  whatever  I  must  suffer 
to  deserve  you,  still  the  joy  of  seeing  you  atiaia 
out-balances  all  my  sorrows  ;  and  if  you  loved  me, 
Philonice,  with  the  same  passion  I  do  you,  my  pre- 
sence would  have  the  same  effect  on  your  heart.' 
♦Ah!  cruel  prince,'  replied  the  princess,  '  do  not 
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complete  my  misery  by  your  reproaches ;  you  know 
but  too  well  the  value  I  have  tor  you,  but  are  igno- 
rant  of  all  our  misfortunes.  Jl)e  fairy  Serpenta 
■would  have  had  her  barbarous  sisters  consent  to 
our  happiness;  but  they,  inflexible  to  her  entreaties, 
are  resolved  to  give  me  to  a  frightful  monster, 
•whom  they  acknowledge  for  their  king;  and  can 
you  now  want  to  know  the  cause  of  my  crying  ? 
Ah!  my  dear  Anaxander,  the  source  will  be  dried 
up,  and  these  hellish  furies  feeding  on  my  tears, 
■will  not  let  me  put  an  end  to  them  by  death.  The 
compassionate  >erj.enta  has  told  me  slie  can  do  no 
more  foi  us  than  to  give  us  the  sad  pleasure  of 
complaining  lopether  for  the  last  time.'  '  Ah  I  ma- 
dam,' cried  the  prince,  '  you  ■will  not  deserve  all 
her  favours,  if  you  don't  make  a  riglit  use  of  them  : 
I  know  very  well  the  meauiug  of  her  last  words, 
and  the  misfortunes  prepared  for  us.  Did  not  she 
say,  1  will  go  and  fetch  tiie  prince,  that  you  may 
concert  your  measures  with  him  ?  What  do  you 
think,  ijiadam,  are  the  measures  I  shouid  advise 
you  to  take?  Can  you  believe  that  she,  knowing 
my  love  for  you,  hopes  I  will  persuade  you  to  give 
youiself  to  tiie  king  of  monsters  ?  >iO,  madam,  she 
means  that  vou  should  foUo-w  the  advice  1  gave 
you  in  the  summer-house  in  the  grove,  and  that 
•while  you  are  free,  and  your  keeper  opens  the  pri- 
sondoors,  you  should  go  away  :  have  a  care  that 
it  is  not  too  late;  make  use  of  those  precious  mo- 
ments given  you,  they  quickly  glide  away,  and  will 
never  come  again.'  '  Alas!  maddin,'  said  Llisa, 
seeing  the  princess  unresolved  ■what  to  do,  '  why  do 
you  stay  here?  Ihe  fairy  will  undoubtedly  con- 
ceal us  in  our  flight,  and  we  shall  meet  with  no 
obstacle  in  our  v.ay  to  the  princess  your  mother.' 
'  Alas!  how  vaiuly  do  you  flatter  yourself,'  replied 
the  disconsolate  princess,  '  to  believe  it  so  easy  a 
matter  to  avoid  the  ill  fate  which  pursues  me!' 
*  But,'  said  Elisa, '  can  you  be  more  ualiappy  ?  and 
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what  risk  do  5'ou  run  in  taking  our  advice  i* 
*  Well  then,'  said  the  princess,  '  let  us  go;  but  jet 
remember,  Anaxauder,  that  I  am  doing  what  I 
should  not  do,  in  taking  you  for  my  guide.'  '  You 
shall  have  no  cause,  madam,'  replied  the  prince, 
'  to  complain;  love  shall  be  responsiole  for  all.' 

After  this  discourse,  Elisa  went  and  fetched  what 
jewels  they  had;  and  tliey  all  three  went  out  of 
the  pavilion  to  hide  themselves  in  the  grove  till 
night,  but  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  same  thick  cloud  which 
concealed  the  prince  :  and  not  doubting  but  that 
Serpenta  favoured  their  retreat,  and  having  no  oc- 
casion to  wait  till  night,  followed  Anaxander,  wl;o 
pursued  his  old  path.  When  it  was  dark,  and  they 
were  got  out  of  sight  of  the  gardens,  the  fairy  Ser- 
penta came  to  them,  and  ordered  them  to  travel 
always  by  night,  and  to  make  all  the  haste  they 
could  into  their  own  territories,  assuring  them, 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  within  them,  they  were 
out  of  the  fairies'  power,  and  of  all  things  to  be- 
ware of  day-light. 

After  this  kind  advice  the  fairy  took  her  leave, 
and  they  went  forward ;  and  the  prince  soon  after 
perceiving  a  great  number  of  horsemen  making  to- 
wards them,  began  to  be  under  some  apprehea* 
sions ;  but  tliat  fear  was  soon  removed,  when  he 
found  theni  to  be  his  gentleman  and  attendants, 
wl\o  told  liim,  they  were  sent  to  meet  him  by  a 
man  who  brought  a  letter  from  him,  which  they 
were  all  sensible  was  another  mark  of  the  fair 
care.  They  all  immediately  mounted  horses,  ar,d 
leaving  the  great  road,  went  before  day-break 
the  first  habitation  they  found,  where  the  prince, 
for  fear  Philonice's  beauty  might  discover  them, 
obligtd  her  and  Elisa  to  put  on  man's  apparel. 
At*iight  they  took  horse  again,  and  travelled  with 
all  expedition  possible;  and  this  they  did  through- 
out  their  journey,  the  princess's  desire  making  her 
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support  the  fatigue  with  great  resolution,  though 
at  the  same  time  Anaxander  was  in  great  pain  for 
his  dear  Philonice,  lest  she  should  fail  sick. 

In  this  manner  they  got  within  a  night's  journey 
of  home.  The  hopes  of  being  in  safety  gave  new 
life  to  the  whole  troop.  Never  were  any  people 
more  gay  and  merry,  they  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  happiness  they  should  enjoy.  '  What  a 
pleasure  will  it  be  to  me,'  said  the  princess,  '  to  see 
my  mother  again!  O  heavens!  how  charmingly 
shall  we  spend  our  days  !  I  see  already  the  beacons, 
in  a  little  time  we  shall  be  out  of  danger.'  '  Would 
to  Heaven  we  were,'  replied  Elisa;  '  but  methinks 
I  hear  some  noise  behind  us  :  too  desirous  of  reach- 
ing home,  we  have  travelled  too  late,  for  see  day 
appears,  and  that  was  forbid  us  by  Serpenta.  Here- 
upon the  prince  listening,  and  hearing  a  great  noise 
of  men  and  liorses,  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  made 
the  princess  and  Elisa  go  somewhat  before,  with 
some  of  his  retinue  to  defend  them,  while  the  rest 
stayed  with  him.  Philonice  would  not  leave  him ; 
but  upon  his  protestations  to  overtake  her  as  soon 
as  he  knew  wlio  t'ney  were,  she  at  last  consented. 
But  before  she  had  got  far,  the  prince  perceived  a 
great  body  of  monstrous  men,  and  the  king  of  mon- 
sters at  their  head,  who  having  been  informed  of 
Philonice's  escape,  had  pursued  her  with  all  haste, 
to  punish  her  for  slighting  his  alliance,  with  the 
fairy  Rancour  on  one  side  of  liim,  exasperating  him 
against  that  beautiful  princess. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  saw  this  frightful  troop, 
he  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence;  which 
the  fairy  Rancour  observing,  advanced  first.  '  See 
there,'  said  she  to  the  king  of  monsters,  '  Philo- 
nice's lover,  whom  my  sister  Serpenta  would  have 
persuaded  us  to  prefer  before  you;  be  a  witness 
of  the  revenge  I'll  take  of  him.'  In  saying  these 
words,  she  touched  Anaxander  with  her  wand,  but 
all  in  vain,  her  magic  had  no  force,  and  the  prince 
was  nevertheless  able  to  fight  with  those  monsters. 
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■who,  though  they  had  boars'  heads,  yet  their  bodies 
M'ere  of  human  shape.  The  fairy  swelling  with  rage, 
left  the  prince  instantly,  venting  a  thousand  curses 
■upon  him,  and  flew  directly  after  the  princess,  who 
she  knew  was  gone  before,  and  overtook  her,  when 
she  thought  she  had  nothins  to  fear;  and  catching 
hold  of  her  delicate  hair,  lifted  her  up  into  the  a 
and  returning  back  with  her  to  the  place  where 
Anaxander  was  fighting  with  that  monstrous  troop, 
stopped  just  over  his  liead,  and  raising  lier  voice, 
cried  out,  '  See.  prince,  my  power  is  not  always  re- 
stramed ;  forbear  that  unprofitable  combat,  the  de- 
livery of  this. fugitive  princess  out  of  my  hands  v 
be  a  more  glorious  enterprise  for  you :  and  you, 
prince  of  ilionsters,'  continued  she,  '  leave  that  un- 
happy  wretch  ;  your  revenue  will  be  greater  in  giv- 
ing him  his  life  than  by  putting  au  end  to  his  mis- 
fortunes by  a  speedy  death.' 

Upon  these  words  the  fight  immediately  ceased, 
for  the  prince  at  tiie  sight  of  ihilonice  fell  into  a 
swoon,  Willi  the  grief  of  not  bein?  able  to  assist 
her  ;  and  when  he  came  to  himself  again,  saw  not 
one  of  the  monsters,  who  all  went  away  as  soon  a 
they  saw  that  the  fairy  Rancour  had  got  I'hilonice 
in  her  power.  She  transported  her  back  to  the 
fairy  abode,  and  carrying  her  into  a  vaulted  hall 
of  tlieir  palace,  where  all  the  fairies  were  assem- 
bled together;  *  Behold  here,  sisters,' said  Uancc 
'  that  guilty  fugitive,  who  left  us  to  follow  a  i 
youtl),  whom  I  have  punished  for  his  insolence  ;  she 
must  be  made  an  exanr(-le  of,  that  all  wiio  shall  d 
displea-e  u^  may  tremble  at  the  mentioning  of 
}.uni->luiient.'  '  We  leave  her  to  you,"  answered  all 
the  fairies,  ♦  she  is  your  prize,  and  you  may  reveuije 
yourself  on  that  ungrateful  princess.'  'Ihat  ta^k 
should  be  mine.'  said  the  king  of  monsters,  '  1  pre- 
tend to  be  master  of  lier  fate,  since  you  gave 
me  wlien  she  was  twelve  years  old.'  The  fai 
agreed  tnat  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and  that  they 
eould  not  dispose  of  tbe  princess;   llaucour  cob- 
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seated  with  reluctancy,  though  with  the  hopes 
that  the  prince  of  monsters  would  be  as  cruel  as 
herself.  In  short,  the  poor  victim  was  delivered  to 
him,  and  he,  without  being  in  the  least  moved  with 
her  tears  and  complaints,  hurried  her  away  to  a 
frightful  den;  where  he  told  her,  if  she  would 
marry  him,  he  would  forgive  her  flight,  and  make 
her  the  queen  of  monsters,  and  mistress  of  all  his 
treasures.  The  princess  told  him,  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  induce  her  to  accept  of  such  a 
proposition  would  be  to  find  out  a  way  to  deliver 
herself  of  him;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  making  her  as  miserable  as  he  could, 
without  her  own  consent.  '  Well  then,'  said  hCy 
'  since  thou  wilt  be  so,  thou  shalt :'  and  with  that, 
carrying  her  down  steps  below  that  dreadful  den, 
and  opening  a  gate,  showed  her  a  large  grassy 
plain,  watered  by  a  clear  brook,  and  bounded  by  a 
rock,  to  which  he  fastened  her  by  a  long  chain, 
and  driving  some  monsters  of  all  kinds  out  of  his 
stables,  told  her,  that  since  she  would  not  be  their 
queen  she  must  be  their  shepherdess;  and  that  to 
have  them  at  her  command,  she  needed  but  to 
touch  them  with  a  crook  he  gave  her,  and  after- 
wards left  this  poor  unhappy  princess  so  frighten- 
ed that  she  would  have  raised  pity  in  a  heart  of 
stone ;  who,  whenever  she  saw  those  creatures 
coming  near,  she  cried  and  shrieked  out,  and  keep, 
ing  close  to  the  rock,  made  use  of  her  crook  to  put 
them  off. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unhappy  Anaxander  was 
in  the  utmost  despair,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
follow  his  Philonice;  when  Elisa  returning  as  soon 
as  the  princess  was  taken  from  her,  came  to  him. 
'  Ah !  my  dear  Eiisa,'  said  he,  '  where  shall  I  find 
my  princess  again  ?'  '  Without  doubt,'  said  Elisa, 
'  she  is  carried  back  again  to  the  fairy  abode,  and 
perhaps,  by  the  means  of  the  fairy  Serpenta,  I  may 
see  her,  and  let  her  know  that  you  survived  the 
combat  with  the  monsters.'  'Alas!'  said  the 
VOL.  II.  S 
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prince,  '  certainly  it  had  been  better  that  I  had 
died,  than  to  live  incapable  of  serving  Philonice.' 
•  Follow  me,'  replied  Elisa,  '  and  I  hope  we  may 
once  more  see  that  lovely  princess.'  After  this 
they  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  with  an  in- 
credible speed  reached  the  fairy  abode  in  a  few 
days ;  and  when  it  was  night,  went  by  the  old  way 
into  the  gardens,  where  tliey  found  Serpenta,  who 
told  Auaxander,  that  her  barbarous  sisters,  as  soon 
as  Rancour  had  delivered  Philonice  into  their  cruel 
hands,  gave  her  to  the  king  of  monsters.  '  Ah  ! 
compassionate  fairy,'  cried  the  prince,  '  can  you  let 
so  charming  a  person  suffer?  And  will  you  not 
afford  me  the  means  of  dying  at  her  feet,  if  I  can- 
Dot  free  her  from  her  unhappy  fate  ?'  '  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  change  her  destiny,'  said  the  fairy, 
*nor  in  yours;  but  the  time  will  come  when  she 
shall  be  happy.  All  that  I  can  do  for  you  now,  is 
to  conduct  you  and  Elisa  to  tlie  place  where  she 
passes  away  her  tedious  days,  in  the  shape  of  some 
monster,  for  fear  the  king  of  that  subterraneous 
abode  should  know  you.'  Whereupon  touching 
them  with  her  wand,  they  immediately  became  cen- 
taurs; and  then  giviug  them  a  certain  herb,  of 
•which  they  needed  but  to  taste  to  recover  their 
former  shapes,  went  with  them  to  the  plain  of  mon- 
sters, where  tiie  unfortunate  Philonice  watched 
her  terrible  flock  night  and  day.  There  at  day- 
break they  found  the  princess  laid  on  the  rock,  with 
her  crook  in  one  hand,  and  her  head  leaning  on 
the  other,  while  tears  trickled  down  from  her  eyes 
upon  her  tender  breasts,  which  were  half  naked. 
The  noise  they  made  awakened  her,  and  up  she 
started,  thinking  they  were  some  new  monsters; 
when  the  prince,  to  remove  her  fears,  said,  '  Since, 
divine  princess,  none  but  monsters  are  suffered  to 
approach  you,  be  not  surprised  that  Elisa  and  I 
appear  under  this  horrible  form,  for  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  love  and  friendship  when  joined.  The 
fairy  Serpenta,  according  to  her  usual  compassion. 
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what  3'ou  heard,  we  heard  the  same;  and  Heaven 
undoubtedly,  -weary  with  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  so  many  innocent  persons,  will  send  us  succours 
proportionable  to  our  miseries  :  and  this  is  not  only 
declared  by  the  dead,  but  foretold  by  the  living.' 
♦  Ah  !'  madanv'  said  Melicerta,  '  how  much  am  I 
©bliged  to  you,  for  confirming  what  I  durst  not  be- 
lieve! But  where  is  that  prince,'  said  she,  looking 
about  her,  '  my  husband  spoke  of?  Can  this  oblig- 
ing centaur,  who  was  so  kind  to  endeavour  to 
assist  my  poor  Uphidamentus,  be  him  ?'  '  Yes,  ma- 
dam,' said  Anaxander,  '  I  am  he,  though  forced  by 
my  perverse  fate  to  appear  under  this  extraordi- 
nary figure.'  '  I  must  own,'  said  Melicerta,  '  that 
I  see  very  surprising  things,  and  cannot  help  hav- 
ing a  curiosity  to  know  your  adventures,  since  I 
have  given  my  word  to  that  fair  lady  to  satisfy 
hers  whenever  she  pleases.'  '  It  should  be  now, 
madam,'  replied  Philonice,  '  if  I  was  not  obliged  to 
take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  remaining  part  of  this 
day,  for  fear  the  king  of  monsters,  who  sometimes 
comes  to  see  if  1  perform  my  duty,  should  find  me 
absent,  and  should  abridge  me  of  the  liberty  I 
have.  For  you,  generous  prince,'  added  she,  '  stay- 
here  with  the  charming  Melicerta,  and  quitting 
your  disguise,  show  her  you  are  deserving  of  her 
esteem;  while  my  dear  Elisa,  throwing  oft"  her  me- 
tamorphosis likewise,  informs  this  beautiful  lady, 
by  relating  my  history,  that  she  is  not  the  only 
miserable  person.'  But  do  you  think,  my  princess,' 
said  Anaxander,  '  that  I  can  part  with  you  so  soon  ; 
that  satisfied  with  having  seen  you  but  a  moment, 
I  have  not  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you  ?'  '  At 
night,'  replied  Philonice,  '  I"ll  come  and  hear  them 
all ;  but  be  so  complaisant  to  me,  my  Anaxander, 
as  not  to  show  yourself  before  my  Argus;  the  emo- 
tion he  would  see  in  my  countenance  would  inform 
him  what  we  have  so  much  reason  to  conceal.' 

After  these  arguments  she  left  him,  and  got  but 
just  in   time  upon  the  rock  before  the  frightful 
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king  appeared.  '  You  are  very  gay  to-day,  Philc 
nice,'  said  he ;  'I  see  none  of  those  tears  on  your 
face  as  usual ;  your  punishment  begins  either  to  be 
easy  to  you,  or  else  you  intend  to  consent  to  marry 
me.  Speak,'  continued  he,  sweetening  her  with 
fair  words  ;  '  I  am  yet  inclined  to  receive  you  :  but 
take  care  how  you  provoke  me  by  a  refusal,  for 
what  you  have  hitherto  undergone  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  what  you  must  suffer  if  you  deny 
me.'  Tiie  princess  shuddered  at  this  discourse ; 
but  at  last  told  him  plainly,  that  she  must  now 
yield  to  so  much  constancy,  and  desired  but  till 
the  return  of  the  new  moon  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice 
to  that  goddess.  The  monster,  very  well  satisfied, 
answered,  that  he  would  grant  it  her,  provided  she 
would  not  deceive  him,  though  a  month  seemed  too 
long  for  his  impatience ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
would  go  tell  the  fairies,  and  order  his  subjects  to 
prepare  all  things  for  a  magnificent  solemnization 
of  his  nuptials.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  prin- 
cess had  a  great  mind  to  have  returned  to  Uphida- 
mentus's  tomb ;  but  fearing  he  might  come  again 
that  day,  stayed  till  it  was  night.  When  she  went 
into  the  room,  Elisa  had  just  finished  her  history. 
Jlelicerta  expressed  how  much  she  interested  her- 
self  in  her  troubles,  and  the  prince  told  her  a  hun- 
dred times,  in  transports  never  felt  by  any  lover 
besides  him,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  support  her 
absence,  desiring  her  for  the  future  to  exact  no 
more  such  cruel  proofs  of  obedience.  The  princess 
answered  his  passion  with  great  tenderness;  and 
afterwards  addressing  herself  to  Melicerta,  said, 
*  It  is  your  turn  now,  madam,  to  gratify  my  curio- 
sity, when  I  can  listen  to  you  without  the  dread  of 
being  disturbed  by  my  cruel  tyrant.'  Melicerta 
told  the  princess  her  request  was  very  just;  and  to 
los«  BO  more  time^  began  as  follows. 
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*  I  AM  the  daughter,  madam,'  said  she,  '  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  below  the  Rhine.  I  have  two  brothers, 
who  signalized  their  courage  in  a  war  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  almost  all  Europe  against  th« 
king  of  this  country,  who,  to  the  shame  of  so  many 
crowned  heads,  is  not  to  be  conquered,  whatever 
forces  they  bring  against  him.  While  my  father 
and  brothers  were  employed  in  defending  their  do- 
minions against  the  conquest  of  this  victorious 
prince,  I  was  brought  up  under  my  mother  with  all 
imaginable  care,  and  wanted  no  education  to  make 
me  an  accomplished  princess.  When  the  campaign 
■was  finished,  and  the  warriors  were  returned  home, 
the  fame  of  the  small  stock  of  beauty  with  which 
Heaven  had  blessed  me,  brought  almost  all  the 
young  lords  and  princes  to  my  father's  court :  but 
of  all  the  princes,  Uphidamentus  so  much  excelled 
the  rest,  that  I  could  not  help  entertaining  a  secret 
inclination  for  him.  All  his  actions  were  graceful 
beyond  every  thing  I  had  seen;  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary ardour  and  respect  with  which  he  al- 
ways addressed  himself  to  me,  I  soon  found  that 
his  heart  was  touched  with  a  most  violent  passion. 
And  that  he  might  not  discover  the  advantageous 
sentiments  I  had  of  him,  I  avoided  giving  him  any 
opportunities  of  a  declaration. 

'  In  this  constraint  the  winter  was  spent,  and  the 
spring  calling  the  armies  again  into  the  field,  I 
could  not  prevent,  ia  his  taking  his  leave,  bis  per- 
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ceiving  some  emotions  of  my  heart.  But  with 
what  transports  of  joy  did  he  receive  those  marks 
of  my  tenderness !  He  made  a  thousand  protesta- 
tions of  loving  me  eternally ;  and  would  never  have 
given  over  repeating  them,  but  that  he  was  told  my 
father  and  brothers  waited  for  him  to  be  gone. 
And  I  was  so  happy  ia  this  aftair,  that  the  absence 
of  so  many  near  relations  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  the  mortal  grief  I  was  in  for  his  de- 
parture. I  spent  all  that  summer  in  the  most  in- 
supportable uneasiness;  and  had  not  winter  ap- 
proaching calmed  my  troubles,  I  could  not  have 
borne  them.  Upon  advice  of  rny  father's  return, 
my  mother  and  I  went  a  great  way  to  meet  them , 
and  after  the  prince  had  saluted  my  mother,  he 
came  to  me  with  an  eagerness  that  was  observed 
by  all  the  court,  and  all  the  way  in  our  return  to 
court  rode  by  my  coach-side,  and  said  all  tlie  ten- 
der things  his  passion  could  suggest,  which  I  heard 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  :  besides,  he  appeared  s 
ranch  more  amiable,  that  my  heart  could  not  dtmy 
the  conquest  he  had  made. 

'  In  this  tender  conversation  we  arrived  at  the 
palace,  and  from  that  time  every  day  increased  our 
loves ;  and  the  prince  knowing  himself  to  be  master 
of  a  very  plentiful  fortune,  asked  mj-  leave  to  de- 
mand me  of  my  father;  which  I  readily  gave  him. 
Unwilling  to  defer  his  happiness  any  longer,  he 
went  directly  to  ray  father,  who  received  him  very 
handsomely ;  and  though  he  promised  me  to  him, 
yet  would  not  consent  that  we  should  be  married 
before  a  peace,  alleging,  that  it  would  not  look 
well  for  a  soldier  to  solemnize  nuptials  wlien  all 
Europe  groaned  under  the  burden  of  a  heavy  war. 
Uphidamentus  came  and  told  me  his  answer,  and 
complained  hard,  to  find  his  private  happiness  must 
depend  on  the  public  good ;  while  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  the  reasons  my  father  gave 
were  very  just. 

'  From  that  day  we  spent  our  time  the  most  plea- 
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santly  i-n  the  -world:  we  saw  each  other  almost 
every  hour;  and  should  have  been  happy  if  that 
time  had  always  been.  But  alas!  the  spring  re- 
turned again,  and  we  must  part!  It  is  impossible 
to  express  our  griefs.  JFor  my  part,  when  I  heard 
of  the  orders  given  out  for  taking  the  field,  I  fell 
in  a  swoon  upon  my  bed,  while  my  brothers  took 
Uphidamentus  out  of  my  chamber.  Alas  !  we  both 
in  a  manner  divined  what  happened,  and  liad  a  se- 
cret foresight  that  our  absence  would  be  attended 
with  death.  After  my  swoon  I  fell  into  a  violent 
fever,  which  in  a  few  days  brought  me  to  death's 
door.  My  mother  was  inconsolable,  and  never  left 
me  a  moment,  till  by  the  strength  of  youth  and 
good  remedies,  I  recovered.  When  1  was  able  to 
go  abroad,  I  asked  my  motlier  to  go  to  a  country 
seat,  some  leagues  distant  from  the  town,  where 
1  spent  my  time  in  thinking  on  Upliidamentus, 
and  counted  the  days,  hours,  and  minutes,  when  I 
should  see  him  again.  One  day  after  dinner,  when 
my  thoughts  were  more  employed  than  ordinary  on 
my  tenderness,  I  took  a  walk  into  an  adjacent  fo- 
rest, and  walked  musing  in  a  pleasant  path,  which 
was  somewhat  dark,  and  the  more  agreeable  to  the 
humour  I  was  in.  I  went  farther  tiian  I  thought; 
and  finding  myself  weary,  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
and  fell  asleep.  But,  O  heavens!  how  confused 
was  I  when  I  awoke  and  found  myself  in  a  fright-  • 
ful  den,  and  your  tyrant,  attended  with  the  fairy 
Rancour  and  her  sisters  Envy  and  Cruelty,  stand- 
ing by  me.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  think,  v.-hether 
I  was  among  the  living  or  the  dead;  and  just  as  I 
was  going  to  ask,  the  fairy  Rancour  said  to  me. 
Bless  Heaven,  Melicerta,  that  for  thy  good  fortune 
v.e  happened  to  pass  through  the  forests  where 
thou  wert  lain  asleep :  thy  beauty  surprised  the 
king  of  monsters,  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with 
thy  charms,  that  we  immediately  took  thee  away, 
to  make  thee  queen  of  all  that  mighty  king  pos- 
sesses. Accept  of  so  great  an  honour  m  thou 
S2 
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oughtest  to  do,  and  bj'  thy  obedience  merit  our 
friendship.  I  thoucht,  said  I,  I  owed  no  obedience 
to  any  but  my  parents,  and  cannot  comprehend 
what  right  you  have  to  command  over  me,  nor 
•what  justice  there  is  in  what  you  have  done  by 
me.  We  have  no  regulation  of  our  actions  but  our 
ivills,  said  Rancour:  all  the  world  knows  our 
power;  and  happy  are  they  who,  like  you,  find  fa- 
vour in  our  eyes ;  which,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
make  a  good  use  of,  or  dread  our  anger.  Why, 
■what  can  you  do  worse  to  me,  replied  I,  than  to 
force  me  away  from  my  parents,  to  give  me  to  an 
execrable  monster?  Either  give  me  my  liberty  or 
take  away  my  life.  Go,  said  the  one-eyed  monster, 
don't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  reluctancy  she 
shows  ;  leave  me  alone  with  her,  I  know  how  to  re- 
duce lier  to  obedience.  Ah!  madam,  cried  I, 
tlirowing  myself  at  Rancour's  feet,  if  ever  you  were 
sensible  of  pity,  leave  me  not  with  your  king,  for  I 
shall  certainly  die  if  you  do.  The  fairy,  relenting 
at  my  grief,  though  the  first  time  she  ever  did  in 
lier  life,  told  the  monster  she  would  take  care  to 
dispose  me  to  obey  him.  The  king  consented,  and 
T  was  put  into  Rancour's  hands,  who  carried  me  to 
the  fairy^  abode,  where  she  showed  me  all  the  beau- 
ties of  that  place.  After  that,  she  conducted  me 
to  her  pavilion,  which  as  you  know,  stands  just  by 
the  great  grove,  and  is  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewels, 
and  gave  me  magnificent  habits,  and  neglected  no- 
thing to  make  me  forget  the  injury  done  me.  But 
yll  this  usage  could  not  dry  up  my  tears:  my  ab- 
bence  from  my  father  and  mother  afflicted  me  very 
sensibly,  and  the  idea  of  never  seeing  Uphidamen- 
tus  more  made  me  almost  distracted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  monsters  was  impa- 
tient to  see  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  marry  him; 
iiud  Rancour,  weary  of  a  softness  so  contrary  to 
iier  nature,  told  me  one  day,  that  1  abused  their 
groodness;  that  I  must  think  of  conforming  to  their 
trill,  or  prepare  for  the  most  cruel  punishment. 
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Keither  my  tears  nor  sighs  could  move  her  enraged 
spirit,  but  away  she  hurried  me  to  this  cursed 
place,  and  abandoning  me  to  my  despair,  left  me 
rather  dead  than  alive.  When  she  was  going,  I 
called  after  her,  and  said.  Why,  madam,  will  you 
force  me  to  marry  the  king  of  monsters,  since  I  am 
promised  to  Uphidamentus  ?  And  you  know  I 
ought  not  to  break  my  vows.  Rancour  had  no  re- 
lish for  my  excuses;  and  without  hearing  me  any 
longer,  left  me  with  this  wicked  tyrant,  who  is  a 
thousand  times  more  cruel  than  frightful  ;  and 
after  she  was  gone  I  fainted  away.  When  I  came 
to  myself,  which  was  without  any  assistance  from 
him,  he  told  me,  that  I  did  not  deserve  that  he 
should  take  any  care  of  me;  that  he  would  not 
marry  me,  for  that  the  fairies  had  pro^'ided  a  beau- 
tiful youug  princess  for  him  (which,  madam,  was 
undoubtedly  yourself);  but  that  notwithstanding  I 
should  not  be  more  happy,  for  since  I  was  so  fond 
of  Uphidamentus,  he  would  fetch  him  to  partake 
of  my  punishments.  In  this  and  such-like  conver- 
sation we  spent  that  horrible  night  together ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared.  Rancour  came  to 
us,  and  bid  me  in  a  severe  manner  follow  her, 
■which  I  did  trembling,  till  we  came  to  this  horrid 
cave,  where  1  saw  this  coffin  covered  with  a  black 
cloth,  which  she  took  off,  and  showed  me  Uphida- 
mentus dead.  Never  was  grief  equal  to  mine  at 
this  dismal  sight!  I  said  and  did  all  that  the  most 
violent  love  could  inspire,  and  would  willingly 
have  died  with  this  dear  object  of  my  tenderness. 
The  deplorable  state  I  was  in  at  the  sight  of  this 
unliappy  prince,  would  have  melted  the  most  strong 
heart  but  that  of  this  cruel  fairj,  who,  as  if  by 
•what  she  had  done  she  had  given  me  some  comfort, 
put  down  the  black  cloth  again ;  and  taking  two  or 
three  turns  about  the  coffin,  went  away,  telling  me 
in  a  sarcastical  way,  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
since  she  left  me  with  him  I  loved.  As  soon  as 
ever  her  back  was  turned  I  ran  to  lift  up  the  coffin- 
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lid  :  but,  O  heavens !  how  much  amazed  was  I  to 
lind  it  fastened !  Upon  which  I  redoubled  my  tears. 
But  when  I  heard  my  Upliidamentus  sigh  from 
within,  judge  of  my  despair!  I  made  the  most  in- 
credible efiorts  to  open  the  coffin,  and  called  both 
gods  and  men  to  my  assistance,  but  all  in  vain : 
then  again,  hearing  nothing  stir,  I  believed  my  dear 
spouse  was  stifled.  In  these  cruel  agitations  I 
passed  the  whole  night,  almost  distracted;  and 
when  again  my  ears  were  struck  with  the  same 
sighing,  I  ran  to  the  coffin,  but  witli  tlie  same  suc- 
cess. From  that  fatal  time  I  have  never  failed 
hearing  him  sigh  and  moan  just  at  the  same  hour; 
And  always  forgetting  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
help  him,  y*;t  I  strive  to  opea  the  coffin,  as  yoa 
saw  me,' 
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Hebe  Melicerta,  almost  drowned  in  tears  and 
grief,  made  an  end  of  lier  story.  Philonice,  the 
prince,  and  Elisa,  did  what  tljey  could  to  comfort 
her,  and  make  her  hope  her  misfortunes  would  soon 
have  an  end :  but  the  sighings  beginning  as  usual, 
she  ran  to  the  coffin  with  the  same  eagerness  as 
before,  not  regarding  what  those  amiable  persona 
said  to  her.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  king  of  mon- 
sters returned  from  giving  his  orders  to  the  fairies 
to  prepare  every  thing  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  Philonice,  to  tell  hei',  that  no  solemnity  had 
ever  appeared  so  noble  in  the  kingdom  of  fairies  as 
his  wedding  should,  and  withal  to  conduct  her  to 
a  magnificent  apartment  he  had  provided  for  he» 
till  that  day  came ;  and  amazed  not  to  find  her 
there,  looked  about  to  see  which  way  the  chaio 
might  direct  him,  and  followed  her  into  the  cave 
just  as  Uphidamentus's  sighings  ceased.  Alas ! 
how  inexpressible  was  the  fright  our  lovers  were 
in!  They  stood  perfectly  motionless,  while  the 
king  of  monsters  loaded  Philonice  with  injurious 
and  opprobrious  language :  but  to  pass  that  by, 
and  come  to  facts,  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  by 
force  pulled  her  out  of  the  cave.  Anaxander  at- 
tempted to  rescue  the  princess,  when  the  monster 
looking  on  him  scornfully,  said,  '  Learn,  rash 
youth,  to  know  thy  strength ;  and  to  increase  this 
false  creature's  punishment,  come  and  partake  tor- 
ments with  her.'  At  the  same  time  Anaxander. 
found  himself  bound  by  the  same  chain  that  Philo- 
nice was  fastened  to,  and  forced  to  follow  that 
uoDstrous  tyraut  as  well  as  she :  aod  though  he 
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was  in  the  utmost  despair  that  he  could  not  deliver 
her,  3'et  he  had  some  comfort  in  bearing  the  same 
chains,  and  in  that  miserable  condition  followed 
her  to  a  dark  prison.  Poor  Elisa,  she  was  incon- 
solable; INIelicerta  increased  her  brinj' tears;  and 
the  unhappy  Uphidamentus,  by  new  complaints, 
showed  how  sensible  lie  was  of  their  misfortunes. 
After  this  the  king  of  monsters  told  the  fairies  the 
news,  who  were  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  present  at  this  marriage,  and  had  all 
prepared  gifts  for  the  bride.  They  were  all  very 
much  surprised,  and  every  one,  to  show  their  zeal 
for  their  king,  were  for  contriving  the  most  rigorous 
punishments  for  Philonice  and  her  lover ;  till  the 
king,  thanking  them,  said,  that  he  believed  he  had 
thought  of  one  which  would  be  severe  enough, 
which  was  to  marry  her,  and  to  put  Anaxander  to 
death  that  day  before  her  face.  The  fairies  all  ap- 
plauded his  just  revenge,  and  promised  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  execution  of  so  horrible  a  piece  of 
cruelty;  and  the  next  day  the  barbarous  tyrant 
went  to  tell  those  illustrious,  but  unfortunate 
lovers,  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  against 
them.  But  what  grief  can  be  compared  to  what 
they  both  endured  .'  '  Ah  !  how  transported  should 
I  be,'  said  Anaxander,  '  if  by  my  death  I  could 
make  Philonice  happy;  but  to  leave  her  a  prey  to 
the  most  horrible  monster  in  nature,  racks  me  more 
than  a  thousand  deaths.'  'And  alas!  prince,'  said 
the  sorrowful  princess, '  if  he  would  but  spare  your 
life  I'd  marry  him  freely :  but  oh !  the  wicked  ty- 
rant knows  your  death  to  be  my  greatest  pain.' 

In  these  and  such  like  mutual  complaints  they 
spent  the  night;  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the 
fairies  Rancour,  Cruelty,  and  Envy,  came  with 
their  king  to  carry  Philonice  to  the  palace,  and 
from  thence,  regardless  of  the  prayers  and  entrea- 
ties she  made  to  them  to  save  Anaxander's  life, 
conducted  her  to  the  temple,  where  a  scaffold  was 
raised,  and  the  prince,  tied  to  a  post,  was  ready  to 
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be  sacrificed.  What  a  horrid  spectacle  was  this  to 
the  tender  Philonice  !  She  cast  herself  at  the  ty- 
rant's feet,  and  with  a  deluge  of  tears  begged  once 
more  that  he  would  spare  the  prince's  life,  unless 
he  would  with  the  same  stroke  take  hers  too.  But 
he  was  as  deaf  now  as  before ;  and  the  deadly 
knife  was  lifted  up,  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  at- 
tended with  lightning,  made  the  temple  shake,  and 
sounding  trumpets  pierced  the  monster's  and  fai- 
ries' ears,  who  all  ran  to  the  temple-gates  to  see 
■what  was  the  matter;  when  the  fairy  Serpenta 
coming  in  haste,  cried,  '  Courage,  Philonice,  your 
misfortunes  are  ended;  the  divine  princess  foretold 
by  the  oracles  is  coming  to  punish  my  barbarous 
sisters  for  all  their  crimes.  All  the  fairies  trem- 
bled at  this  news,  and  were  running  away,  but 
were  stopped  by  the  presence  of  that  august  prin- 
cess, who  appeared  with  so  majestic  a  beauty,  that 
it  was  a  punishment  to  the  fairies  to  look  at  her. 
'  Go,  hateful  monsters,'  said  she  in  a  threatening 
voice, '  undergo  the  punishments  you  deserve,  wiiich 
shall  be  as  lasting  as  tlie  world.  Go  and  prepare, 
by  your  magic  arts,  the  instruments  of  your  own 
punishments,  tliat  all  those  illustrious  persons  whom 
you  have  made  miserable  may  acknowledge  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  in  punishing  you  for  your 
crimes.  Go,'  said  the  enraged  princess,  '  and  like 
the  Danaides,  work  without  end.' 

The  princess  had  no  sooner  pronounced  this  sen- 
tence, than  the  king  of  monsters,  and  all  the  fairies, 
ran  howling  and  crying  to  the  river,  and  workmg 
to  prepare  their  own  punishments,  fixed  great  beams 
in  the  midst  of  the  river,  to  which  they  fastened 
large  wheels,  with  which  they  drew  up  buckets  of 
water  night  and  day  into  great  cisterns,  which  sup- 
plied the  water-works  in  those  enchanted  gardens : 
from  thence  they  sent  forth  such  bitter  shrieks  and 
lamentations  at  this  new  torment,  that  they  dis- 
turbed the  neighbourhood,  and  reached  the  prin- 
cess's ears,  while  she  was  unloosing  Anaxander, 
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who  with  Philonice  tlirew  himself  at  her  feet,  to 
thank  her  for  his  life.  The  princess  raised  them 
both  up  with  her  natural  bounty,  and  turning  about 
to  Serpenta,  said,  taking  Philonice  by  the  hand, 
*  Go,  Serpenta,  and  conduct  us  to  the  palace  :  I 
know  you  never  contributed  to  the  mischiefs  your 
wicked  sisters  liave  done,  therefore  1  esteem  you, 
and  shall  keep  you  to  embellish  by  your  art  this 
pleasant  abode  for  the  greatest  king  in  the  world, 
who,  after  he  has  given  peace  to  Europe,  will  come 
to  repose  himself,  after  his  great  toils,  in  these 
charming  gardens.  Find  out  new  inventions  every 
day  to  please  him,  and  add  to  nature  all  that  the 
fairy  art  is  capable  of  performing.  But  above  all, 
that  none  may  be  unhappy  in  this  abode  of  plea- 
Jures,  go  afterwards,  prudent  Serpenta,  and  deliver 
all  those  innocent  victims  from  their  enchantments, 
and  bring  them  to  me.' 

After  this  slie  went,  attended  by  Philonice,  Anax- 
aiuier,  and  all  her  court,  to  the  palace,  where  she 
proiessed  a  great  friendship  for  the  princess,  while 
all  her  retinue  gazed  on  her  beauty  with  admira- 
tion, and  were  ciiarmed  Mith  her  graceful  mien. 
In  the  mean  time  Serpenta  returned,  leading  Cleo- 
nice,  followed  by  iier  dear  dragon,  and  presented 
lier  to  the  princess,  and  after  telling  her  that  she 
deserved  her  protection,  related  all  her  misfor- 
tunes ;  which  raised  so  much  pity  in  the  breast  of 
the  beneficent  princess,  that,  unwilling  to  defer  her 
happiness  any  longer,  touched  Philoxipus,  who  im- 
mediately quitting  that  terrible  form,  appeared  the 
same  as  when  he  gained  his  charming  spouse's 
heart;  who  was  so  overjoyed,  that  if  Philonice  had 
not  supported  her  she  had  fainted  in  that  ecstas}-. 
After  them  came  tlie  two  turtles,  who  recovering 
their  former  shapes,  thanked  the  divine  princess, 
and  showed  her,  by  their  polite  manner  of  address 
and  paying  their  compliments,  that  they  v.-ere  not 
unworthy  the  relief  Heaven  had  sent  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  statues  on  the  terrace,  re-ani- 
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mated  with  the  same  life  the  malicious  fairies  had 
taken,  came  and  made  the  hall  ring  again  with  the 
praises  they  bestowed  on  the  princess.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  joy,  Melicerta  was  absent,  as  well 
as  the  friendly  Elisa,  who  was  not  suffered  by  the 
king  of  monsters  to  follow  Philonice,  and  who  were 
both  ignorant  of  this  surprising  cliange,  and  poured 
forth  torrents  of  salt  tears.  But  when  Serpenta 
told  the  princess  that  Uphidamentus's  enchantment 
could  not  be  destroyed  but  by  her  presence,  she 
hastened  to  the  rocky  cave,  just  when  they,  through 
despair,  had  relinquished  all  hopes.  So  melan- 
choly and  beautiful  a  subject  affected  the  great 
princess's  compassion  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that 
without  the  least  delay  she  ran  and  uncovered  the 
coffin  in  which  Uphidamentus  lay,  who  at  the  same 
instant  rose  and  got  out.  But  if  Melicerta  and 
Elisa  were  astonished  to  see  the  princess,  how- 
much  more  surprised  were  tliey  to  see  Uphidamen- 
tus alive?  Melicerta,  without  regarding  who  had 
delivered  him  from  the  fetters  of  cold  death,  ran 
and  embraced  the  dear  object  of  her  tenderness, 
■while  Elisa  did  the  same  to  Philonice ;  but  at  last, 
reflecting  on,  and  ashamed  of  their  ill  conduct, 
they  went  and  asked  their  kind  benefactress's  par- 
don, who,  never  weary  of  doing  good,  asked  Ser- 
penta if  any  more  unfortunates  stood  in  need  of  her 
assistance.  The  fairy  told  her,  none  could  be  un- 
happy wlierever  she  was,  and  that  she  had  done 
enough  for  that  time.  '  Come  then,'  said  the  prin- 
cess, '  let  us  go  taste  the  sweets  of  that  repose  we 
want,  and  leave  this  place,  which  cannot  be  over 
agreeable  to  Melicerta.' 

After  these  words,  they  all  left  that  horrible  den, 
and  rfturned  to  the  palace,  where,  persuaded  that 
they  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  they  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect happiness.  When  it  grew  late  in  trhe  evening 
they  all  took  their  leaves  of  the  princess,  and  re- 
tired to  their  apartments,  where  they  had  the  more 
liberty  of  discoursing  in  private,  and  tasted  so 
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much  pleasure  in  entertaining  each  other  on  their 
loves,  that  the  night,  in  respect  to  those  they  had 
spent  so  sorrowfully  before,  was  gone  before  they 
could  well  tell  where  they  were.  Above  all,  Meli- 
certa  could  not  forbear  asking  Uphidaraentus  how 
he  was  conveyed  into  that  coffin,  and  how  he  lived 
in  it  so  long  without  being  stifled.  'I  cannot  tell 
you,  charming  Melicerta,'  said  he,  '  by  what  en- 
chantment I  lived  and  died  every  day  since  I  re- 
turned from  making  a  campaign ;  but  you  may 
easily  judge  of  my  despair  ^hen  I  lost  you  :  I  re- 
tired to  my  own  apartment,  resolved  never  to  see 
my  country  more  till  I  had  found  you,  and  with 
these  thoughts  went  to  bed,  and  without  knowing 
how,  I  was  transported  in  that  coffin  in  which  you 
found  me.  I  awoke  every  day  just  as  if  it  had  beea 
out  of  a  deep  sleep,  found  myself  confined  in  that 
abode  of  the  dead,  endeavoured  to  get  out,  sighed, 
heard  you,  and  then  falling  again  into  my  former 
lethargy,  became  insensible.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  how  long  the  time  was;  and  all  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  my  heart  ever  burnt  with  the  same  flama 
that  your  bright  eyes  first  kmdled.' 

Uphidamentus  here  finished  his  discourse,  and 
Melicerta  having  told  him  that  it  grew  late,  he  re- 
tired, as  did  also  all  the  other  lovers.  The  next 
morning  the  fairy  Serpenta  prepared  magnificent 
habits  covered  over  with  gold  and  jewels,  for  the 
adorable  princess,  which  she  accepted  of  very  favour- 
ably,  and  mounting  a  triumphal  chariot,  which  the 
fairy  had  also  provided  for  her  at  the  palace-gates, 
went,  attended  by  these  illustrious  slaves,  to  meet 
the  victorious  king,  to  whom  she  presented  all  those 
charming  persons,  and  whom  he  received  with  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  sweetness  natural  to  him.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  many  beauties,  espe- 
cially with  Philonice's,  and  was  besides  so  much 
taken  with  the  good  mien  of  her  lover,  that  he 
wished  he  would  but  reside  at  his  court;  and  the 
sovereign  princess  taking  as  great  a  fancy  to  Phi- 
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lonice,  told  her  that  night,  tliat  she  could  not 
resolve  to  part  with  her.  Pliilouice  made  answer, 
that  she  was  too  happy  in  being  prevented  by  her 
goodness  from  attaching  herself  to  her;  that  she 
had  been  informed  by  Serpenta  that  her  mother 
was  dead,  and  in  that  misfortune  nothing  could 
comfort  her  but  the  dedicating  her  life  to  her  ser- 
vice,, and  therefore  she  might  always  command 
her. 

In  the  mean  time  great  preparations  were  mak- 
ing to  solemni2e  the  sovereign  princess's  nuptials, 
than  which  none  were  ever  more  magnificent  and 
gallant.  All  the  princes  showed  their  address  ia 
tournaments  and  horse-races,  and  the  princesses 
were  dressed  so  richly,  and  in  such  variety  of  beau- 
tiful colours,  as  showed  the  judgment  of  the  fairy 
Serpenta.  But  among  all  these  beauties,  the  lovely 
princess's  charms  were  so  piercing  that  none  could 
look  on  her  without  admiration.  After  this  feast 
was  over,  which  lasted  nine  days,  in  which  there 
was  shown  all  the  grandeur  that  a  powerful  mo- 
narch and  a  skilful  fairy  were  capable  of  setting 
forth,  Uphidamentus  taking  upon  him  to  pay  the 
compliment  of  all  the  princes,  as  Melicerta  did  for 
the  princesses,  told  the  happy  bride  and  bride- 
groom, that  they  should  always  preserve  a  living 
remembrance  of  all  their  favours,  and  so  took  their 
leaves.  The  fairy  Serpenta,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  on  her  part,  provided  equipases  suitable 
to  all  their  births,  and  in  her  adieu  promised  them 
an  eternal  friendship.  But  when  Philonice,  Meli- 
certa, and  Cleonice,  came  to  part,  a  flood  of  tears 
poured  down  from  their  eyes,  though  the  last  had 
not  far  to  go.  In  short,  they  ail  embraced  with 
great  love  and  a  sincere  friendship,  and  in  a  little  " 
time  arrived,  without  any  ill  accident,  in  their 
principalities,  and  gave  new  joy  to  their  subjects 
by  their  presence. 

Philonice  and  the  kind  Elisa  stayed  behind  with 
the  princess.    Anaxander,  prompted  by  bis  love. 
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asked  a  recompense  with  so  much  ardour,  that  Phi- 
lonice  could  not  refuse  hira :  their  marriage  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  tlie  king  and  queen; 
and  the  fairy,  doting  on  that  lovely  person, 
crowned  her  with  all  the  gifts  she  was  mistress  of. 
Anaxander,  pleased  with  his  happy  fate,  and  serving 
so  great  a  king,  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  ten- 
der  liusband,  and  preserved  a  growing  passion. 
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